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PAPERS AND PROCEEDINGS 


Hot Springs Conference, 1923 
GENERAL SESSIONS—PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


(Monday evening, April 23) 

The Forty-FrirtH Annual Meeting of the 
American Library Association was called to 
order by the president, Grorce B. UTLEY, \li- 
brarian, The Newberry Library, Chicago, |in 
the Auditorium Theatre, Hot Springs, Am 
kansas, at 8:15 p. m., April 23, 1923. 

It was announced that the election of offic- 
ers would be held on Wednesday from 12:00 
to 3:00 and 5:00 to 6:00 p. m. The appoint- 
ment of a Resolutions Committee composed 
of Walter L. Brown, Pearl I. Field and W. E. 
Henry was announced. 

The Presmwent: The American Library 
Association is collecting books for the Paris 
Library and other libraries in Europe. It is 
a pleasure to announce that the Laura Spel- 
man Rockefeller Memorial has made a grant 
to the American Library Association of 
$10,000 to be expended for books for Europe, 
particularly for those countries where the de- 


preciated currency has made the purchase of 
American books prohibitive. 


In one sense of the word the American Li- 
brary Association is the guest of the whole 
South. We are more particularly the guest 
of that portion of the South in which we are 
meeting. It seems appropriate that our first 
contribution to the program should be brought 
to us by the president of the Southwestern Li- 
brary Association, Miss EL1zaAsetH H. West, 
state librarian of Texas, who will speak on 


LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT IN THE SOUTHWEST 
(See p. 112.) 


PresipeNT Utxey then introduced Mary U. 
Rornrock, librarian of the Lawson McGhee 
Library, Knoxville, Tenn., and president of 
the Southeastern Library Association, who 
spoke on 


LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT IN THE SOUTHEAST 
(See p. 116.) 


The Present: It is gratifying to have 
with us a representative of the educational 
branch of the Federal Government who is 
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also a southerner, Dr. Jonn J. Ticert, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, who will address 
us on the subject 


LIBRARY EXTENSION IN THE SOUTH 
(See p. 119.) 

The meeting adjourned. 

Following the meeting the librarians and 
club women of Arkansas held a general re- 
ception for all delegates in the ball room of 
the Eastman Hotel. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
(Tuesday evening, April 24) 


PresIpeENT UT Ley presided. 

This was a joint session with the School 
Libraries Section. 

R. R. Bowker: Word comes from Madam 
Hafkin-Hamburger, who is the Melvil Dewey 
of Russia, that on next Sunday there will be 
celebrated the ten-year jubilee of the forma- 
tion of the Russian Library Institute. 

On his motion it was 

Voted, That the Secretary be instructed on 
behalf of the Association to send a message 
of felicitation and good will to the meeting 
of the Russian librarians which will take place 
on Sunday, April 29. 

The Prestpent: The chair is certain you 
will pardon him if he departs from the for- 
mality of the occasion and says, on your be- 
half as well as on his own, that one of the 
very pleasant features of this meeting is the 
presence with us, after an absence of four 
conferences, of our good friend Mr. Bowker. 


The general theme for this session was 
SCHOOL LIBRARY EXTENSION 
Joy ELMer MorGAn, managing editor of the 


Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., spoke on 


SCHOOL LIBRARY EXTENSION 
(See p. 123.) 

This was followed by a symposium on the 
general theme. Talks were given by the fol- 
lowing : 

Harriet A. Woon, Library Division of the 
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Minnesota Department of Education, St. Paul, 
on 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
(See p. 127.) 


Detta F. NortHey, of the Indiana Public 
Library Commission, Indianapolis, on 


THE HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 
(See p. 129.) 


A. C. Parsons, superintendent of the Okla- 
homa City Public Schools, on 


SCHOOL LIBRARY EXTENSION—A SUPERIN- 
TENDENT’S VIEWPOINT 
(See p. 130.) 

ANNA V. JENNINGS, of the State Normal 
School and Teachers’ College, Kearney, Ne- 
braska, on 

THE NORMAL SCHOOL LIBRARY 
(See page 132.) 

Lucy M. Lewis, Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege Library, Corvallis, was unable to be pres- 
ent, but her paper is printed in the Proceed- 
ings: 

TRAINING IN THE USE OF LIBRARIES 
(See p. 133.) 
The meeting adjourned. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
(Wednesday evening, April 25) 


Mrs. ELizABETH CLAYPooL Eart, of Indi- 
ana, chairman, Trustees Section, presided. 

This was a joint meeting with the League 
of Library Commissions and the Trustees 
Section. 

The president’s address by PRESIDENT UTLEY 
was entitled 

THE EXPANDING RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
(See p. 107.) 

RACHEL SEDEYN, of the University of Brus- 

sels, Belgium, spoke on 


LIBRARY CONDITIONS IN BELGIUM 
(See p. 135.) 

At the request of the chairman, PRESIDENT 
UtTLey introduced Arvin M. Owsl_ey,. the 
National Commander of The American Le- 
gion, who delivered an 


ADDRESS 
(See p. 136.) 
The meeting adjourned. 
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FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
(Friday evening, April 27) 
PRESIDENT UTLEY presided. 
The Secretary’s report was read by title and 
it was voted that the report be received. 
The Treasurer’s report was read by title 
and it was voted that it be approved. 
The Finance Committee’s report was read 
by title and it was voted that it be approved. 
The annual reports of various committees 
were read by title and it was voted that they 
be received, with authority to bring them up 
to date before printing in the Proceedings. 
All the reports referred to had been printed 
and distributed to the members present with 


the exception of the report of the Committee 
on Bibliography. 

The Presrpent: Cedric Chivers, whom 
many of us remember as one who frequently 
has been with us at the conferences, is now 
the mayor of Bath, England. He had hoped 
to be present with us, but as he could not he 
has sent the following cablegram: “Best 
wishes from the Hot Springs of Bath, Eng- 
land.” 

Cart B. Ropen, of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary, chairman of the Committee on the 
Fiftieth Anniversary, reported briefly on the 
activities of that Committee. He said: 


The Committee met on Wednesday and or- 
ganized. A consideration of plans and_sug- 
gestions made by members of the Association 
led to the appointment of three sub-commit- 
tees, one on an international conference, one 
on publications and one on an exhibition. 

At a second meeting this morning the Com- 
mittee approved in a tentative manner the sug- 
gestions of these sub-committees. 

Our plans are sufficiently well developed to 
make it possible to forecast that the celebra- 
tion will take the form of: 1, an international 
conference of librarians to which foreign na- 
tions will be invited to send delegates; 2, the 
production of certain publications in which the 
Committee favored very emphatically the 
completion and publication of the report of 
the Committee on Library Service, which is 
to result in a survey of library methods and 
conditions; and 3, an exhibition, to be used 
first as an exhibition at the Philadelphia In- 
ternational Exposition and then on a circuit 
throughout the country. 

We bespeak the fullest sympathy and co- 
operation of every member of the Association 
in an undertaking which will reflect either 
credit or discredit upon all, and which is to 
celebrate the fiftieth recurrence of the or- 
ganization of a profession whose influence in 
that marvelous fifty years has not been among 
the least of the forces that have put this 
country culturally where it stands. 
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The Presipent: At the last conference the 
Executive Board asked the Association to re- 
quest the Council to consider recommenda- 
tions concerning amendments to the constitu- 
tion. The intention was to save time at the 
general session. The Committee on Consti- 
tution and By-laws presented recommenda- 
tions to the Council at the Mid-Winter meet- 
ings and the findings of the Committee as ap- 
proved by the Council last winter are before 
you for action. 

Frank P. Hm: May I speak for a mo- 
ment on a local matter? The people of Hot 
Springs are endeavoring to start a library, and 
many members present have made subscrip- 
tions to a fund for that library.* Persons who 
wish to contribute may give their money to 
Mr. Green or Miss Countryman. 

Gratia A. Countryman and Charles R. 
Green were asked to stand. 

M. S. Dupceon for the Committee on Con- 
stitution and By-laws submitted the recom- 
mendations of the Committee as printed in the 
March Bulletin. It was 

Voted, That the Committee resolve itself 
into a Committee of the Whole to consider 
the proposed amendments. 

C. W. ANDREWS moved to amend section 14 
of the proposed constitution by making the 
first two sentences read as follows: 

“There shall be a finance committee of three 
chosen by the Council, who shall prepare an 
estimate of the income for the fiscal year. 
The Executive Board shall prepare annual 
and supplementary budgets, which shall be 
within the limits of the income estimated by 
the Finance Committee.” 

And by making the last sentence in section 
14 read as follows: 

“The Finance Committee shall have the ac- 
counts of the Secretary, Treasurer, Trustees 
of the Endowment Fund, and all other ac- 
counts audited by certified public accountants, 


and report to the Association at the regular 
meeting.” 


The amendments were approved. 

C. B. Lester moved to amend section 23, 
paragraph E, in the proposed constitution, by 
adding the following sentence: 

_“Such vote by mail shall be held upon peti- 
tion of fifty members of the Association.” 
The amendment was approved. 

Mr. DunceEon explained that it had been the 
purpose of the Committee in drafting this 
constitution to give considerable flexibility by 


leaving to the by-laws the fixing of member- 
ship fees, etc. 





*Mr. Green reports contributions of $171. 
turned over to Rabbi A. B. Rhine. 
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M. L. Raney moved to amend section 20 
by adding after the word “section” in the fifth 
line the words, “the chairman of each stand- 
ing committee.” The motion was seconded. 


Dr. Raney: The purpose of this amend- 
ment is to add to the representative character 
of the Council. It is more than ever impor- 
tant that the Council possess this quality, since 
under Sec. 23 it is to determine the Asso- 
ciation’s policies as such. Experience shows 
that in good measure it is from the experi- 
enced committees that the Association draws 
the doctrines it espouses. 

According such spokesmen the temporary 
courtesy of the floor does not suffice, because 
under examination proposals are apt to de- 
velop unexpected relations and so to concern 
more than one committee. All chiefly con- 
cerned should be in ex officio position to par- 
ticipate in framing the decision. 

The amendment will not increase the size 
of the Council unduly. There are now 114 
members. There would be 115 then. Though 
the number of standing committees is esti- 
mated at 26 (out of 46), half of these have 
chairmen who are already members of the 
Council. The present situation is probably 
typical in that respect. The perennial diff- 
culty of securing a prompt quorum of 20 
shows that the Council is not now too large, 
and the new quorum is to be 25. The text 
before us proposes a reduced Council—99 if 
installed today—but the reduction is at the 
expense of representative character. The 
elective quota of 50 is halved with only the 
compensation of sectional representation (8 
at present). The amendment, however, cre- 
ates a majority of persons actually engaged 
in carrying on the Association’s own work 
of today. 


The motion was carried. 


Dr. RANEY also moved to amend section 20 
to make it read as follows: 


“Sec. 20. MEMBERSHIP. The Council shall 
consist of the Executive Board; all the ex- 
presidents of the Association; twenty-five 
members elected by the Association at large, 
who shall be chosen, five each year, each for 
a term of five years; one representative from 
each section; the chairman of each standing 
committee; one representative from each af- 
filiated organization that is of national, re- 
gional, state, provincial, or territorial scope, 
and that complies with the conditions for such 
representation set forth in the by-laws; pro- 
vided no person shall be a member of the 
Council who is not a member of the Asso- 
ciation.” 

Dr. Raney: The purpose of this amend- 
ment is to harmonize this section with Sec. 25 
and 26 on the one hand, and with current 
practice on the other, in reference to affiliated 
organizations. 


BERNARD C. STEINER moved to amend sec- 
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tion 10 by making the last sentence read as 
follows: 

“The elective members shall be chosen by 
the association under the provision of the by- 
laws.” 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Dr. RANEY moved to amend section 11 by 
making the last half of the first sentence read 
as follows: 

“Except that in case of the death or resig- 
nation of the President of the Association or 
his inability to serve, the ranking Vice-Presi- 
dent shall become president.” 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

It was 

Voted, That the Committee of the Whole 
rise and report. 

Mr. DupGeon: The Committee of the 
Whole recommends to the Association the 
changes approved by it (as recorded above). 

It was 

Voted, That the recommendations of the 
Committee of the Whole be accepted and 
adopted by the Association. 

It was 

Voted, That the report of the Committee 
on Constitution and By-laws as printed in the 
March Bulletin, with such amendments as 
have been adopted on the recommendation of 
the Committee of the Whole, be approved and 
adopted* by the Association. 


Nettie E. ParHam read a paper on the 
subject 
AS OTHERS SEE US 
(See p. 139.) 
The meeting adjourned. 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 
(Saturday morning, April 28) 


PRESIDENT UTLeEy presided. 

The following resolution was presented by 
the Committee on Resolutions: 

William T. Peoples, one of those who at- 
tended the meeting of librarians in Phila- 
delphia at which the American Library As- 
sociation was founded, died at East Orange, 
N. J., Friday, March 9, 1923. 


Resolved, That this Association place on its 
records an appreciation of the active and ef- 
fective work of Mr. Peoples on the Execu- 
tive Board, on committees and in the Council, 
extending over a period of many years. 

Genial, courteous and greatly respected, he 
served the library cause with zeal and strength 


*The amendments must be adopted at an- 
other session of the A.L.A. before becoming 
effective. 


in the early years when service was always 
placed above self. He will be greatly missed 
by those whose good fortune it was to have 
been associated with him. 


The resolution was adopted unanimously by 
a rising vote. 

The following additional resolutions were 
presented by the Committee on Resolutions: 


Resolved, That the American Library As- 
sociation feels extreme gratification in having 
at its Forty-fifth Conference a delegate from 
the Republic of Mexico and expresses its 
earnest desire that it may from this time wel- 
come annually an increasing representation 
from that part of America. 


Resolved, That the American Library Asso- 
ciation is most grateful for the warm friend- 
liness extended to the delegates to its forty- 
fifth Conference. The South, the State, and 
the City of Hot Springs have confirmed in- 
deed all the traditions of southern hospitality 
and their successful effort has been a large 
factor in making the conference a success. 

That the grateful thanks of the Associa- 
tion be given to the faithful and efficient local 
committees on hospitality, information, reg- 
istrations, halls, pages, and reception, and to 
the Public Library of Hot Springs, for the 
manner in which they carried out the innu- 
merable details of the arrangements and for 
the constant helpfulness with which their 
members met the many demands made upon 
them. 


Resolved, That the sense of the Associa- 
tion’s obligation be also expressed to the citi- 
zens of Hot Springs for the use of automo- 
biles and for the many other acts of kindness 
to the Association; to the Business Men’s 
League who welcomed the delegates and of- 
fered the Auditorium for the use of the con- 
ference; to the local papers for the publicity 
of the conference and reports of the pro- 
ceedings; to various local organizations and 
theatres for supplying meeting places; to Mr. 
W. E. Chester, manager of the Eastman 
Hotel, whose interest in the success of the 
conference, in the face of unfortunate cir- 
cumstances, has been unfailing and of a per- 
sonal character ; to the children of the schools 
of Hot Springs for the flowers which were 
greatly enjoyed and to the ever ready and ever 
present Boy Scouts who were untiring in the 
doing of good deeds. 

That our thanks are due to the Arkansas 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and to the li- 
brarians of the State of Arkansas for the re- 
ception given the delegates as a preliminary 
to the conference and to the many librarians 
of the South who joined together in giving 
a barbecue as an expression of their good 
will and their welcome to their co-workers 
of the North. ‘ 

That this formal expression of apprecia- 
tion to all who have contributed to our com- 
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fort is deepened by the personal, individual 
thanks of each delegate. 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Associa- 
tion are due to those who, while not members 
of the Association, have greatly enriched the 
program of this conference by their contribu- 
tions and that the sense of obligation of the 
Association be sent to: John J. Tigert, United 
States Commissioner of Education; Alvin M 
Owsley, National Commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion; Rabbi A. B. Rhine of Hot 
Springs; and also to Rachel Sedeyn of the 
University of Brussels who has greatly stim- 
ulated our interest in European library ac- 
tivity. 

Resolved, That the American Library As- 
sociation in keen appreciation of the hos- 
pitality of St. Louis to many of the delegates 
en route to its conference express its warmest 
thanks to the St. Louis Chapter of the As- 
sociation and to Dr. Bostwick and the mem- 
bers of his staff for a delightful and profitable 
day which will be long remembered by every 
one who had the good fortune to share it. 


The Committee on Election reported the 
election of the following persons: 


President 
Judson T. Jennings, Seattle Public Li- 


brary 1887 


First Vice-President 
Marilla W. Freeman, Main Library, 
Cleveland 18 


Second Vice-President 
Phineas L. Windsor, University of IIli- 
nois Library, Urbana 18 
Treasurer 
Edward D. Tweedell, The John Crerar 
CO ESE ae 
Executive Board 


Charles H. Compton, St. Louis Public 
Ewin naee vaneukaedbenmaas 


Ernest J. Reece, Library School of 
New York Public Library.............. 1868 
Trustee of the Endowment Fund 

W. W. Appleton, trustee, Public Li- 
brary, New York City 
Council 


Tommie Dora Barker, Carnegie Li- 
SS Res 


Sarah B. Askew, New Jersey Public 
1 


ee 


ee ey 


Library Commission, Trenton 


Elva L. Bascom, University of Texas, 
Austin 


Cee eee seeseseereseeeseeeeeesesesese 


Mary E. Downey, North Dakota State 
Library Commission, Bismarck.......... 1816 


William J. Hamilton, Gary Public Li- 
brary 
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James C. M. Hanson, University of 
Cotman EAE ics scscccackeimevaens 1855 
Harold L. Leupp, University of Cali- 

fornia Library, Berkeley............... 
Harry M. Lydenberg, New York Pub- 
lic Library 1 


ee ee 


The CHarrMAN: The President wishes 
here to acknowledge his appreciation of the 
support during the year of our two capable 
Vice-Presidents. He had hoped this morning 
to have both the Vice-Presidents support him 
in this final program. Mr. Wyer, however, 
was obliged to leave the city last night. Miss 
Rathbone is with us and I will ask her to pre- 
side over our session during the symposium on 


RURAL LIBRARY EXTENSION 

Miss RatHBONE: It is said that the course 
of empires is westward but I am afraid with 
the march of ideas the process is reversed. 
We have been rather slow in awakening to 
the supreme importance of the county library 
movement which originated on the Pacific 
coast. It is a matter of importance, however, 
even to a dweller in Kings County, Long Is- 
land, and for the South it is a matter of al- 
most supreme importance. 

The following talks were given: 


Mary B. Parmer, of the North Carolina 
Public Library Commission, on 


COUNTY LIBRARIES FOR THE SOUTH 
(See p. 142.) 


Purp B. Wricut, librarian of the Kansas 
City Public Library, on 


PUTTING THE COUNTY LIBRARY LAW THROUGH 
THE LEGISLATURE 
(See p. 143.) 


Jutta Ipeson, librarian of the Houston 
Public Library, on 


HOW THE HARRIS COUNTY LIBRARY WAS 
STARTED 
(See p. 145.) 


SaraH B. Askew, New Jersey Public Li- 
brary Commission, on 


HOW WE GET A COUNTY LIBRARY IN NEW 


JERSEY 
(See p. 146.) 


R. R. BowKer: For some years one of our 
pioneers of ’76 has been on her bed of suffer- 
ing and at the Swampscott Conference I am 
told that she was moved to great joy because 
she was remembered and someone brought 
her a message from the conference. I sug- 
gest we authorize the Secretary to transmit 
to Miss Harriet Louise Matthews at Lynn 
our greetings and our sympathy. 

And let me take this occasion to thank you 
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for the greeting you gave me the other night 
as one of the pioneers of ’76. 


PRESIDENT UTLEY resumes the chair. 

The PresipENtT: I am sure without formal 
action we will cordially approve Mr. Bowker’s 
suggestion that the Secretary send a message 
of greeting to Miss Matthews at Lynn. 


The PresmwENT: Rabbi Rhine, a resident 
of Hot Springs, is in his professional capacity 
the pastor and leader of the Jewish congrega- 
tion of this city, but he is much more than 
one who limits his activities to a local com- 
munity. Rabbi Rhine is in every sense of the 
word a citizen at large of the State of Ar- 
kansas and of the United States. He is in- 
terested in all good things, in all civic im- 
provements. He is a trustee of the local pub- 
lic library. We have asked Rasp: RHINE to 
give us an address on 


THE LIBRARY AND THE CITIZEN 
(See p. 148.) 

Past President Andrews was asked to escort 
President-elect Jennings to the platform. 

The Presipent: President-elect Jennings, 
your colleagues salute you. You have been 
elected to the highest office in the gift of the 
membership of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. You have already given distinguished 
service to the Association. You have served 
on important committees. You have been a 
member of the Executive Board. Those who 
were connected with the Library War Serv- 
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ice think of you not only as librarian of the 
Seattle Public Library, one of our important 
institutions, but as the organizer and developer 
of the library at Camp Lewis and as one who 
served at a critical time overseas for the 
American Library Association. So you have 
been elected to our highest office and in sym- 
bol thereof I hand you the gavel of the 
American Library Association. 


PRESIDENT-ELECT JENNINGS: I could hardly 
be insensible to the fact that you have voted 
to make me your President by a very flatter- 
ing majority. A number of protests have 
come to the Association Headquarters re- 
garding the action of the Nominating Com- 
mittee in naming only one ticket. I wish to 
say that I am in sympathy with those protests, 

I appreciate the confidence you have placed 
in me and I appreciate it more because of the 
compliment it conveys to my own library and 
to the Pacific Coast. So far as I know, it 
is the first time that coast has been honored 
in this way. 

The work of the Association is not done by 
its President. It is done by its several offic- 
ers, by the headquarters staff and by some 
forty-eight committees. Those committees 
this year will have some very important mat- 
ters under consideration. I hope that we may 
have your hearty support—I promise you 
mine. 


PRESIDENT Uttey: The Forty-fifth Annual 
Conference of the American Library Associ- 
ation stands adjourned sine die. 








GENERAL SESSIONS—PAPERS 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


THE EXPANDING RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


By Georce B. Uttey, Librarian, The Newberry Library, Chicago 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


That faithful servant of the Lord, John 
Woolman, whose classic journal our venerable 
honorary member admonishes us to take as 
a part of our five feet of education, once 
sagely remarked, “It is a weighty thing to 
speak much in large meetings for business, 
for except our minds are rigidly prepared and 
we clearly understand the case we speak to, 
instead of forwarding we hinder business, 
and make more labour for those on whom 
the burden of the work is laid.” This is a 
most propitious occasion to put into practice 
that excellent observation, and so, although 
custom and tradition seem to require some 
word from your presiding officer in the na- 
ture of a presidential address, that word is 
to be brief and soon said, that the risk may 
be minimized of making more labor for you 
on whom the real burden of this conference 
is laid. 

From the earliest recorded gatherings of 
our craft down the years to the present time 
librarians have been quick to realize and to 
express their obligation to the public whose 
literary and book-loving interests they rep- 
resent. When we and our professional fore- 
bears have gathered in solemn—often too 
solemn—bibliothecal conclave, personal ag- 
grandizement has not been our primary aim 
or the thought uppermost in our deliberations, 
but rather we have gravely sensed our re- 
sponsibilities to the users of our libraries and 
to the larger number in our communities who 
should be their patrons. 

So, seventy years ago, we find Charles C. 
Jewett in his president’s address at the first 
librarians’ convention ever held, emphatically 
saying, “We meet to provide for the diffu- 
sion of a knowledge of good books, and for 
enlarging the means of public access to them. 


Our wishes are for the public, not for our- 
selves.” 
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So, too, we find Justin Winsor, the first 
president of this Association, saying in his 
address at the first annual conference in 1877, 
“An association of librarians exists primarily 
for the benefit of the libraries which they 
represent and which they hold in trust for 
the public, which supports them, directly or 
indirectly.” 

And a little nearer our own day we find 
Henry M. Utley saying in his presidential ad- 
dress at the Denver Conference in 1895, 
“Those who are charged with the manage- 
ment and control of libraries have imposed 
upon them a very grave responsibility. They 
are not merely the custodians of the books 
which the public purse has bought; they are 
commissioned to guide in the path of highest 
progress. In this light the function of the li- 
brarian assumes the halo of a holy office. He 
who discharges it earnestly and faithfully may 
do much to help forward the enlightenment 
of his generation.” 

These are but three of the almost innu- 
merable passages in our Proceedings which 
might be drawn upon to show that our 
fathers of the library faith have, in all these 
matters, set us worthy examples of the atti- 
tude we should take toward our work. But 
their pioneer efforts, supplemented by the 
fruitful endeavors of many in the present 
generation, have pointed out the way and 
opened the door to wider responsibilities that 
we and our successors must face and go for- 
ward to meet. Librarians, as individuals, 
have been quick from the first to recognize 
that they have held high obligations to the 
immediate public they directly serve. Further- 
more, with steady growth through the years, 
the rank and file of our vocation have sensed 
and expressed the conviction that they owe 
the debt of professional service to a con- 
siderable degree beyond their local horizon, 
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and that the full measure of social service 
requires that some time, thought and effort 
be given to national as well as to local prob- 
lems. 

To the American Library Association is 
largely due the development of this sense of 
a wider responsibility. Its function in this 
direction was admirably expressed by Mr. 
Putnam at the conference of 1898 when, in 
the course of his president’s address, he said, 
“What we can do in these national confer- 
ences is to gather up the larger experience, 
to record tendencies, to estimate their effect 
for good or for ill, to determine principles, 
and then to throw the entire influence of this 
national associated opinion into the applica- 
tion of them.” In its conferences matters for 
the general library good have been discussed; 
its committees have studied the needs of the 
country rather than those of a restricted dis- 
trict; and its officers have endeavored to see 
the whole field and not merely the little plot 
in which they worked. 

But while all these commendable things can 
be said with little risk of challenge, let us not, 
as an Association, any more than as _ indi- 
viduals, bask in the sunshine of gratification 
over a duty well done, for a new day has 
dawned, bringing with it new responsibilities 
which must perhaps be met in new ways. 

In 1918 the American Library Association 
entered Europe. Our service was to fellow 
Americans who found themselves far from 
home, and who welcomed, as never men be- 
fore welcomed, the. ministration of the print- 
ed page. This service, made possible by gen- 
erous public contribution, participated in by 
librarians from every section of the country 
and in every section of the country, provided 
an unforgettable example of the no mean 
contribution we can make as an Association 
when a national emergency spurs us to do 
our best. Thus we have been put on record 
as to our capacity to recognize an associa- 
tional responsibility and our capability to meet 
it. The service-seeking world will henceforth 
expect the more of us since seeing what we 
collectively are able to do. Merely then to 
meet that degree of obligation—to render 
that degree of service—which formerly we 
were accustomed to set for ourselves and ac- 
cept as the just measure of our strength, will 
no longer permit us to present a self-respect- 
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ing front to an exacting world. New re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities are ours and 
in some way we must find the means to meet 
them. 

The world as a whole still knows little of 
the American Library Association, but our ex- 
istence, our aims, our potential service are 
within the present field of knowledge cer- 
tainly of some who knew nothing of us the 
last time we gathered south of the Mason 
and Dixon line, and because of this increased 
knowledge about us and because of the conse- 
quent multiplying opportunities for social 
service, our responsibilities have vastly ex- 
panded and must somehow be met. We are 
accustomed to hear it said that modern trans- 
portation has made the world as a whole 
smaller than were the thirteen American col- 
onies, and if this means anything to our na- 
tion at large it means something as well to 
the various service units which comprise it. 
Just so surely as our national policies can 
not be shaped permanently to ignore the plight 
of Europe, but must sooner or later recog- 
nize that America is henceforth linked to the 
nations overseas by ties and interests which 
did not exist in the days of Washington or 
even of Grover Cleveland, so surely will it 
be impossible henceforth for the American 
Library Association to forget that its activi- 
ties of 1918 and ’19 opened avenues of oppor- 
tunity that can never be abandoned but which 
are certain to lead to even more intimate in- 
ternational relationships. 

The development of the Paris library from 
a war emergency into a permanent peace-time 
enterprise; the influence resulting in various 
European cities and seats of learning from 
the gift of small collections of war service 
books; the publicity intentionally or other- 
wise given overseas to American library econ- 
omy; the increased desire of young people 
of western Europe to come to America to re- 
ceive library training, or their appeal to have 
training brought over to them ;—all these are 
plantings which are ours, which are growing, 
and which are bringing us increased responsi- 
bility whether we desire it or not. 

The Paris library is now an independent 
corporation—it is no longer officially a part 
of the A. L. A—but it is closely linked to us 
by bonds growing out of our past relations. 
For a long time to come our Association— 
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although it has no further financial aid to 
give nor is any expected of us—must recog- 
nize peculiar obligations to this offspring, and 
do whatever lies within its power to help 
that institution to a position of strength and 
to an assured future. And in no way can we, 
as librarians or as an organization, do a better 
service than by responding as generously as 
may be to the present urgent need in conti- 
nental Europe for American books and maga- 
zines. President McCracken of Vassar, who 
has returned recently from a visit to nearly 
thirty European universities, in the course of 
which he made a careful inspection of the 
books published in English in the different 
libraries, said in a letter to Secretary Milam, 
“I have returned impressed with the need and 
with the emergency that exists today in the 
libraries of continental Europe. We can doa 
work of immense value, in this period of de- 
pressed valuta, in the equalization of oppor- 
tunity around the world for the exchange of 
ideas. This is surely not charity, or even 
philanthropy. Perhaps we would better call 
it democracy, and let it go at that. To me 
it seems mere justice.” 

In this worthy enterprise, so necessary, if 
European scholarship is to regain its foot- 
hold and continue its contributions to science, 
art, history, philosophy and literature, we are 
fortunate to be able to work hand in hand 
with the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memo- 
rial, whose trustees have recently made a 
grant to the American Library Association 
for the specific purpose of supplying Ameri- 
can books and periodicals to a selected num- 
ber of university libraries in some of those 
countries whose depreciated currency makes 
the purchase of foreign publications prohibi- 
tive. 

Turning from this hurried glance at certain 
responsibilities of ours which in their ex- 
pansion have taken on international aspects, 
let us look for a few moments at the situa- 
tion nearer home. Much has been said and 
written with library extension as the text. 
From all sides we have become accustomed 
to hear that only about fifty per cent of the 
population of the United States, and perhaps 
no greater proportion of that of Canada, has 
access to the privileges of a public library or 
can obtain the use of a publicly owned book. 
Startling have been the revelations as to what 


our fellow citizens read and do not read, as 
they have been disclosed to us through the in- 
vestigations of our colleagues from time to 
time, as, for example, those made some years 
ago by Mr. Bailey of Wilmington, and by 
Mr. Wyer of Albany. When we meet we 
think on these things; we consider means of 
reducing that high percentage; we encourage 
the establishment of county libraries as a 
practical agency for carrying books into rural 
communities; we urge the creation of effec- 
tive library commissions in states and prov- 
inces which do not now have them; we pro- 
mulgate library publicity that will aid those 
interested and concerned in library develop- 
ment in bringing home the facts in the case 
and presenting them forcefully before the 
eyes of legislating and appropriating bodies. 
We are, for instance, meeting at this time 
in this particular section of the country in 
order to help our southern colleagues in their 
struggle with the problems of library exten- 
sion. As individual librarians many of you 
here gathered have done all you personally 
could do to further the worthy enterprise of 
more libraries and better libraries; as officers 
of library commissions many of you have 
rendered distinguished service to your col- 
leagues in states or provinces where the estab- 
lishment of a publicly supported commission 
was being agitated; and as a national associa- 
tion we have done something to help in this 
direction. But what the American Library 
Association, as an organization, has been able 
to do compared with what needs to be done, 
has been little indeed. I speak as one know- 
ing something of the Macedonian calls which 
come to the headquarters office, and the keen 
regret of those engaged in the work that so 
little can be done commensurate with the need 
and with the demand. The majority of even 
our own membership has no just comprehen- 
sion of the appeals for help that pour in, of 
their variety, of their professional significance 
and of the far-reaching influence of satisfac- 
tory responses. One at least who has been 
associated with this work pleads guilty to the 
serious charge of having been so busy at- 
tempting to do the things that were pressing 
to be done that not enough time was spent 
acquainting the world of these needs and op- 
portunities. 

Here in this broad and fertile field of li- 
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brary extension, with the needs so clearly seen 
and with the demands so definite, lies the 
greatest opportunity of the American Library 
Association. Since Mr. Dewey devised it for 
us, we have held as our motto, “The best 
reading, for the largest number, at the least 
cost.” At various times and on numerous oc- 
casions we have emphasized the duty of fur- 
nishing the “best reading,” and through our 
conference discussions and even more through 
the work of energetic committees we have 
stressed the need of supplying this reading 
at the “least cost.” Let us turn our face now 
with new determination full to the large but 
worthy task of doing all that is humanly pos- 
sible to bring this best reading to the “largest 
number.” 

This is no new problem. I do not present 
it to you as such. It is the old problem to 
solve which public libraries were created. 
Josephus N. Larned, librarian and historian, 
who knew books so well and loved them so 
sincerely and who craved so ardently that 
knowledge and that love for all his fellows, 
said to this Association at its meeting in Lake 
Placid, in 1894, “Those who serve the public 
libraries have a great responsibility laid on 
them. . . It is our business to assume that 
the mission of good books, books of knowl- 
edge, books of thought, books of inspiration, 
books of right feeling, books of wholesome 
imagination, can be pushed to every hearth 
and to every child and parent who sits by 
it. And it is our business to labor unspar- 
ingly toward the making of that assumption 
good, without reckoning any fraction of hope- 
lessness in it.” 

Although this problem has been with us 
since the beginning of our association history, 
the obligation to extend library service classi- 
fies itself as one of our expanding responsi- 
bilities, because the issue comes to us with 
a new alignment and down new avenues of 
approach. Again, “it is the war.’ Com- 
munities have not, as a rule, clamored for li- 
braries and for books to read. If they 
had there would be more libraries, and 
fifty per cent of our people would not 
be without library advantages. But, as 
we know, the returning soldiers and sailors, 
with memory fresh of the delights of books 
read in camp, hospital or on shipboard, have 
been the leaven in many communities. The 
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dissatisfaction of the ex-service man was 
vocal and audible at not being able to obtain 
at home what was so easily secured in service. 
For four years he has been our best ally in 
the field. He has been the quickest to ap- 
preciate the value of a public library and 
often the first locally to advocate its estab- 
lishment. But, like all the rest of us, he has 
a short memory, and he will become discour- 
aged and will cease to agitate. The time will 
soon pass when we can so easily obtain his 
sympathetic endorsement of our desire to ex- 
tend the best reading to the “largest number.” 
We do not realize as we should what an op- 
portunity we are letting slip in not pushing li- 
brary extension more energetically while we 
have the ex-service man as our firm ally. 
And the burden and the responsibility rests 
on the American Library Association. I am 
not advocating or even suggesting that it 
depart from its present policy and enter the 
field as an agency of direct service to the 
public, even if it had the means to undertake 
such an activity. But in many indirect ways, 
if financial means could be found, the A.L.A. 
could be an incalculable stimulation. If more 
timely helpful publications could be compiled 
and widely distributed; if more exhibits set- 
ting forth what libraries mean to other towns 
and counties could be prepared and sent the 
rounds of fairs, grange meetings and other 
gatherings, if personal representatives of the 
Association—field agents we call them in 
other avenues of service—could be on call to 
go here and there, conferring with local 
bodies, addressing state groups, advising how 
to proceed, preaching the gospel of good books 
and public libraries;—if we could do some 
of these things, then verily we would be 
meeting our expanding obligations with credit. 
But the encouragement of new libraries 
and of service to new groups, fundamental 
and appealing as it is, is not the only way 
in which the A.L.A. can show its apprecia- 
tion of the importance of placing books in 
the hands of more people and making readers 
of them. Almost as great and far-reaching 
is the effect that comes from helping to bring 
about greater efficiency in the administration 
of libraries already existing. Last year in 
his presidential address, Mr. Root made a 
vigorous plea for the active prosecution of 
the proposed library survey. Another con- 
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ference year has passed and only a modicum 
of progress has been made on this work 
which many members of the Association be- 
lieve to be of very great importance. To 
do the work properly funds are necessary in 
order to give the committee in charge both 
trained and clerical assistance and to subsi- 
dize the publication of the study when it is 
completed. The Association could perform a 
great service to municipalities, to colleges and 
universities, to high and normal schools, and 
to other community groups, by placing at 
their disposal the well-digested information 
that the survey would make available. This 
is such a reasonable service and so peculiarly 
within the province of the A.L.A. that I be- 
lieve it assumes the proportion of a direct 
obligation, and part of this is the obligation 
to obtain through some channel the funds 
necessary to push the work to a successful 
conclusion. Many a library is now ineffec- 
tive because its governing board has no meas- 
uring rod to determine what constitutes li- 
brary efficiency; it does not know just how 
much service the library should reasonably 
be expected to render; or whether it is pro- 
viding what it ought to provide. The survey 
would furnish something tangible and would 
give definite facts to the board not satisfied 
with a guess. 

The American Library Association itself 
gives no library training and I do not believe 
it should, but there is no phase of library ac- 
tivity in which it should be more deeply con- 
cerned, for sound professional training is the 
basis on which better libraries are built. 
Through its committee on library training, its 
section on training, through the publication 
of books and other material, and through 
many activities of the headquarters office, the 
A.L.A. is acknowledging its responsibility to 
library training and expressing its desire to 
serve those directly engaged in that work. 
The Association of American Library Schools 
has, of course, been able to relieve the larger 
body of certain functions, but I am sure that 
no members of that organization, all of whom 
consider themselves members of the A.L.A. 
first, and of the younger body second, would 
fail to acknowledge the obligations of the 
older association. In particular the Ameri- 
can Library Association should call attention 
more emphatically to the need of increased 


facilities for library training—in other words 
to the need for more library schools. Li- 
brary salaries are gradually advancing; staffs 
of large libraries are increasing; and boards 
of small libraries are recognizing the wisdom 
and ultimate economy of installing trained li- 
brarians. There is the demand from many 
quarters for trained men and women and the 
existing schools can not expand very much 
beyond their present capacities. Who, better 
than leaders of A.L.A. policy, can determine 
the need for more trained people, and who, 
if not the A.L.A., should be responsible for 
seeing that the supply meets the demand? Not 
only do we need more people trained in the 
fundamentals of library economy; we need 
more nearly adequate provisions for training 
advanced students, especially in the fields of 
administration and bibliography. If one of 
our large universities, possessing adequate li- 
brary facilities for practice and research, 
could establish such a school and offer such 
advanced courses, it would do more toward 
making librarianship a recognized profession 
than anything else I can think of at this time. 

For many years some of us have been keen- 
ly aware that the Association was failing 
conspicuously in meeting obvious obligations 
to the large libraries of the country. When 
Mr. Carnegie gave a fund for endowment in 
1902, he expressed the wish that the income 
be used in helping to meet the bibliographic 
needs of small libraries, and the Association 
officers, from that day to this, have been so 
conscientious in seeing to it that the small 
libraries received the benefit of that gift, that 
the large libraries have been much neglected. 
The fact remains, however, that a certain 
amount of assistance from the American Li- 
brary Association would be of incalculable 
value to scholars and research workers. I 
have in mind at this time the excellent paper 
presented by Mr. Lydenberg last year at De- 
troit, in which he suggested some of the bib- 
liographical publications by which research 
workers, who for the most part patronize our 
larger libraries, would profit if their prep- 
aration and publication could somehow be 
effected. If our Association is to be well 
proportioned in its functionings and is to 
command the interest and support of all 
classes of libraries and library workers, as it 
truly should, the needs of scholarship must 
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be recognized as well as those of the general 
reader. In the failure, temporary we hope, 
of European scholars to pursue their investi- 
gations to anything like the extent or degree 
of pre-war days, due to the chaotic economic 
and social conditions, it is more than ever 
the duty of all concerned to help American 
scholarship carry forward the “torch of learn- 
ing.” Nothing could so dignify our vocation 
and raise it in the estimation of scholars as 
to assist those who are engaged in biblio- 
graphical research, and to do something in 
this direction is far from the least of our 
Association’s expanding responsibilities. 
Three years hence the American Library 
Association is to commemorate its fiftieth an- 
niversary. A committee to draft and direct 
the carrying out of a suitable recognition of 
this event has been appointed and we shall 
soon be hearing of its plans and of what it 
thinks we ought to do for the proper cele- 
bration of that occasion. So while we survey 
the road we have traveled, is it not an appro- 
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priate time, these next three years, to plan 
how best to meet these new obligations and 
these old ones that come to us from new 
angles? In short, what we do to celebrate 
our semi-centennial should be done definitely 
with a view to meeting these expanding obli- 
gations and responsibilities. 

Our associational responsibility is primarily 
professional and, therefore, primarily to li- 
braries and librarians. No one with vision 
of the true functions of a national associa- 
tion such as ours would wish to shift the 
point of stress, or rightly conceive that in 
so doing he was best serving the interests 
of the largest number. But back of our pro- 
fessional concern always stands the general 
public whom we serve. Were it not for them 
we should not exist as an organization, we 
should have no functions, we should have no 
collective responsibilities to consider and dis- 
cuss. So, therefore, our responsibility is truly 
to the public, and because it is indirect it is 
no whit less vital or imperative. 


LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT IN THE SOUTHWEST 


By ExizasetH H. West, State Librarian, Austin, Texas 


FIRST SESSION 


This exceeding good land of the South- 
west, this land of great mineral resources 
which are only beginning to be tapped, of 
great farming possibilities, which are only 
partially developed, of great water power, 
which is only beginning to be unlocked is 
a land of great human and cultural po- 
tentialities, dimly realized, only beginning to 
be touched. 

The question of a recent cartoon, “Melting 
Pot or Dice Box?” fits our educational situa- 
tion. There is great educational activity, but 
the varied character of our population— 
Anglo-Saxon, German, French, Spanish, In- 
dian, Negro, Bohemian, Italian, and Scandi- 
navian, not to mention smaller racial groups 
—aggravates our educational difficulties. 

Our educational activity includes library 
interest; for the tendency to think of educa- 
tion only in terms of school and college is 
beginning to give way to the realization that 
the raising of educational standards includes 
provision for adequate library service. Ade- 
quate library service means that we shall not 


only teach a child to read, but keep him read- 
ing after he leaves school, whether he be the 
child of tenant farmer or banker, peon or 
savant. In the Southwest this means uni- 
versal county library service—the goal toward 
which we are working. I doubt not that we 
shall reach our goal within the lifetime of 
many here present. 

Speaking in terms natural to a farming 
country, we may compare the six Southwest- 
ern states, as regards library development, 
to six gardens, grown up partly with seed- 
lings—libraries required by law, partly by 
volunteer plants—libraries which have grown 
by legal sufferance rather than compulsion; 
much of their area, however, virgin soil. No 
one of the gardens gives evidence of careful 
preliminary design. Some of the plants are 
very sturdy, some young and tender, some al- 
most dead; all show need of intensive culti- 
vation by library extension work and a gen- 
erous supply of commercial fertilizer in the 
shape of larger income. 

The libraries which the law requires to be 
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established and maintained are: In every 
state, a state library; in Texas and Arkansas, 
a supreme court library ; the Texas law provid- 
ing also for libraries for the other appellate 
courts; in Arizona, a county law library for 
every county; in Oklahoma, a school library 
for every school district. In Texas, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, and Louisiana the law re- 
quires commission work; this is provided for 
in Texas through the State Library; in Okla- 
homa, by a commission separate from the 
State Library. The Louisiana and Arkansas 
commissions are as yet inoperative, for lack 
of appropriation. The seed has been sown, 
but the plants have not begun to grow, for 
want of cultivation and of commercial fer- 
tilizer. 

Local public libraries, considered from the 
point of view of state law, are all volunteer 
plants. The states of the Southwest permit, 
usually with restrictions as to the size of the 
city and the amount of tax that may be levied, 
the establishment and maintenance of munic- 
ipal libraries. Texas and Louisiana specifi- 
cally authorize the establishment and mainte- 
nance of county—in Louisiana called parish— 
libraries. 

In Arizona, “the libraries of leading im- 
portance,” I am told, “are those connected 
with the University and the normal schools, 
the State Library at Phoenix, and the public 
libraries at Phoenix, Prescott, Tucson, and 
Yuma, and those maintained by the Copper 
Queen Mining Company in Bisbee and Dou- 
glas. The Tempe Normal Library, Tempe, 
Arizona, and the Northern Arizona and Nor- 
mal Library, Flagstaff, Arizona, are fairly 
adequate to the work offered in the two 
schools. The State Library of about 14,000 
volumes covers legislative reference work 
only, and makes no attempt to administer to 
the needs of the state out of that one field. 
There are a number of very good high school 
libraries in the state, such as the one at Win- 
slow, Arizona. Development in this direction, 
however, is in its initial stages. 

“The state does not have a library com- 
mission and there is no one whose business 
it is to give advice and assistance to towns 
interested in library organization. Kingman, 
for instance, is large enough and has money 
enough to support a library, but those in the 


community interested are helpless to secure 
a tax levy for the purpose because of some 
technicality in their town laws. 

“Since the year 1913, the University Library 
has been definitely developing a policy of 
state-wide service through the loan of books 
and pamphlets.” 

With the A.L.A. leftover war service books 
as a nucleus, the University has since 1920 
conducted a traveling library system. 

New Mexico, like Arizona, has not yet de- 
veloped commission service. The ‘aggressive 
libraries in that state, as the situation appears 
to an outsider, are the University Library at 
Albuquerque, and the Public Library at Raton. 
The latter is reaching out into the county, 
which it partially serves. Among the special 
libraries, the outstanding library is that of 
the Santa Fé Museum. 

To an onlooker the outstanding fact about 
Oklahoma library history of recent years is 
the work of the Library Commission which 
was created in 1919 and began work in Sep- 
tember of that year. 

The chief activities of the Commission 
have been making a library survey of Okla- 
homa, assembling more than 1,200 traveling 
libraries, which have gone into every library 
in the state and have reached 75,000 people; 
statewide reference work, since July, 1921; 
work for the blind, in co-operation with the 
Oklahoma Commission for the Blind; pub- 
licity work—by word of mouth, by the use 
of print, and by exhibits; assistance in rais- 
ing the standards of libraries already exist- 
ing, and in establishing new ones; and a li- 
brary summer training course, in co-opera- 
tion with the University of Oklahoma. 

At the time the first survey was made by 
the Commission, fifty counties were without 
public libraries. Now there are but twenty- 
nine. Fourteen of the twenty-one newly estab- 
lished public libraries were aided by the Com- 
mission in organization. 

Altogether, the achievements of the Okla- 
homa Library Commission are as good an ob- 
ject lesson of commission possibilities as one 
would wish to find. 

Arkansas is struggling to get commission 
service. The Free Library Service Bureau 
of the State Department is intended to serve 
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as a’commission, but lack of appropriation* 
has prevented its operation. 

Meanwhile, the Arkansas Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has assembled several thou- 
sand volumes in the form of traveling li- 
braries; this service, together with the state- 
wide service of the Little Rock Public Li- 
brary, is bridging over the gap until provi- 
sion for true commission work can be secured. 

Aside from the lack of concentrated com- 
mission service, the greatest difficulty Ar- 
kansas suffers in free public library develop- 
ment is the tax restriction. The law permits 
cities of the first and second class to levy a 
maximum tax of one-half mill, or 5 cents on 
the hundred dollars, provided that the whole 
levy of the city in question, including the 
library tax, does not exceed 5 mills, or 50 
cents on $100. Years before the library ques- 
tion came up most of the cities had reached 
the 5-mill limit; consequently Helena seems 
to be about the only city which has suc- 
ceeded in getting the half-mill. 

The largest library in the State is the Uni- 
versity Library at Fayetteville, with 45,414 
volumes, and with a staff of five persons. 
The smallest college library is noted as hav- 
ing 4,000 volumes. Many librarians are either 
untrained, or have had only summer school 
training; librarians of the larger libraries, 
however, have mostly had one year in library 
school. Illinois, Simmons, Indiana Library 
School, St. Louis Public Library School, are 
represented among those who have had tech- 
nical training. 

In Louisiana, the situation is much the same 
as in Arkansas as regards the commission. 
A law was passed in 1920, through the efforts 
of Mrs. Albert F. Storm, president of the 
Louisiana Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
creating a Library Commission, without an 
appropriation to enable it to begin work. The 
Commission has been appointed since, with a 
chairman, who, though interested, is too busy 
to give the work of the Commission so much 
thought as the social work which is his main 
business. Funds have been acquired from 
private sources, with which the Commission 
has tried to begin work, in order to demon- 
strate what it could do for public education, 

*Since the writing of this paragraph, the Ar- 


kansas Legislature has made an appropriation 
for the Free Library Service Bureau. 


but, so far as I know, this effort has never 
come to fruition. Meanwhile, the Federation 
is conducting a traveling library system as in 
Arkansas. 

In Texas, the State University serves schol- 
arly research by maintaining the largest li- 
brary in the State, with the most notable spe- 
cial collections—e.g. the Wrenn and the Garcia 
Genaro libraries, the Austin papers, etc.; it 
contributes to library extension by maintain- 
ing a library school, a package loan library, 
and a library of government research. 

Of the state-supported group, the State Li- 
brary is the oldest and the second in size. It 
is the state library and historical commission 
agency, and the legal depository for non-cur- 
rent official records; it publishes historical 
archives and manuscripts, distributes state 
documents, conducts traveling libraries, gives 
statewide service to the blind, does general 
and legislative reference service. 

The other libraries maintained by the State 
are the law libraries for the appellate courts 
and the Attorney General, which are sup- 
ported by appropriation and administered by 
the clerks of the courts and the chief clerk 
of the department; the libraries of the state 
colleges, which are rapidly assembling good 
working collections and bringing up standards 
of personnel and administration; the libraries 
of state schools, which, though their books 
are fairly well selected, have not reached the 
college standard; the libraries of the penal, 
correctional, and eleemosynary institutions, 
which are merely incidental, without trained 
service or standard equipment, their books 
either donations or purchased with funds ap- 
propriated for “literature and recreation.” 

In all the states of the Southwest, public 
libraries vary greatly in their development. 
The larger cities, as also a number of the 
smaller cities, have municipally supported li- 
braries. There are a few endowed libraries. 
There are a large number of library projects, 
several newly begun or in process of launch- 
ing, initiated by club women or chamber of 
commerce secretaries or American Legion 
men. Most of these smaller town libraries 
are maintained by subscription or donations, 
or both; some have a little municipal aid. 

Some of these show great ingenuity in 
gaining public notice, aid, and sympathy; for 
instance, one group of women took charge 
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of a department store one day last December 
and got the net proceeds for their library 
fund; another is busy trying to collect a mile 
of pennies. 

The most interesting recent development is 
the establishment of eight county libraries, six 
in Texas, two in Oklahoma. 

The public school library situation is hope- 
ful, though comparatively few of the schools 
have as yet provided full-time, technically 
trained service. The first stage, that of merely 
collecting books, is passing, and many schools 
are working toward real service. 

Denominational and private schools and col- 
lege libraries vary. Some are still in the 
stage of mere book collections; others are 
struggling toward genuine service and ade- 
quate equipment; a few are forging ahead 
rapidly. One of the notable literary collec- 
tions of Texas, for instance, is the Browning 
collection, of Baylor University, Waco. 

Three states out of the six have library as- 
sociations—Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Texas. 
Louisiana is working toward one, but it has 
not yet become a fact. 

Of the total population of the Southwestern 
states, only about 22% have access to any 
sort of free or subscription public library 
service; probably about 11% have access to 
tax-supported libraries; even fewer get really 
adequate service. Nine counties out of 500 
are getting free public library service, six 
under a county library law, three under a 
sort of extra-legal arrangement; a number of 
counties are getting partial service; among 
these is a county school library system center- 
ing in Bisbee, Arizona. In point of the num- 
ber of libraries in proportion to population, 
Oklahoma ranks first, Texas last; between 
the two range Arkansas, Louisiana, Arizona, 
and New Mexico in the order named. As re- 
gards percentage of population served, how- 
every, the order is Texas, Arizona, Okla- 
homa, Louisiana, New Mexico, Arkansas. 

Two states are giving service to the adult 
blind. None is doing much with the problem 
of institutional libraries; none is doing more 
than touching the surface as regards work 
especially adapted to the foreign-born, the 
non-caucasian, or other special racial groups. 

One state has established a library school 
which gives full-time and also summer term 
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work. Another is conducting a summer term 
library school. 

The librarians, as a whole, have had good, 
in many cases excellent, academic training ; 
in fewer cases, full-time technical training; 
though a great many have had short courses, 
or private instruction, or apprentice training. 
Among the libraries described at the begin- 
ning of this talk as tender plants, many, per- 
haps the majority, have to depend upon “blind 
experience, letting tomorrow build upon the 
mistakes of today,” as one faithful Texas li- 
brarian describes her own case. The need for 
technical training is becoming more generally 
realized, however, and more and more the de- 
mand for technical training is being made a 
prerequisite for employment, especially among 
the larger libraries. The requirement in the 
Texas County Library Law for certification 
will help this movement along, as will also 
the Texas University Library School and the 
Oklahoma Summer Library School. 

The logical direction for development in our 
section is the extension of county library serv- 
ice. The greatest needs to this end are the 
development of commission agencies in the 
states which have none and the strengthening 
of those agencies in the states which have 
them; the writing into the statutes of good 
county library laws; the general dissemination 
of public information about the library and 
its relation to public education and the better- 
ment of library finances, which will naturally 
grow out of these other processes. 

The free public library, so organized that 
the boy and the girl on the poorest tenant 
farm have access to the best in the world’s 
thought, is bound to play an increasingly im- 
portant part in the public education. We have 
compulsory school attendance ; some of us will 
no doubt live to see compulsory library pro- 
vision. 

Moreover, we in the Southwest realize very 
feelingly that in our future one very impor- 
tant process shall be getting better acquainted 
with our friends on the other side of the Rio 
Grande. In this process of getting into a 
closer, more sympathetic relation with them, 
educational co-operation must play an in- 
creasingly important part. That co-operation 
has begun. The universities of Mexico and 
the border states are co-operating in some 
very interesting ways. And we Southwestern 
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librarians feel that among all our recent 
achievements—and there are several very in- 
teresting ones—establishment of friendly li- 
brary relations with Mexico has been one of 
the most interesting. At the meeting of the 
Texas Library Association last October, 
which resulted in the organization of the 
Southwestern Library Association, Mexico 
sent a representative in the person of Sefior 
Rafael Heliodoro Valle, the editor of the 
publications of the Library Division of the 
Mexican Department of Education. Sefior 
Valle told us of the very interesting develop- 
ments in the library extension work of the 
Division; of the serious efforts which the 
Government is making to put reading matter 
within reach of the poorest and most ignorant 
and to teach them to want it. 

An American resident of Mexico City, 
prominent in the work of the Mexican Con- 
federation of Chambers of Commerce, bears 
testimony to the eager response with which 
these efforts have been met. “These people 
are avid of books,” he says. And one who has 
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seen a Mexican workman in a blue shirt 
seated in a Texas public library reading 
Kant’s Critique of pure reason, and a little 
Mexican girl coming barefooted through the 
snow to the children’s department, can well 
believe his statement. 

Mexico is represented in the organization 
of our Southwestern Association; the head of 
the Division of Libraries is one of our offi- 
cers. Again Mexico is represented at a con- 
ference of the Southwestern Library Asso- 
ciation, this time in the person of Sefio- 
rita Luz Garcia Nijfiez, a chief of one of the 
sections of the Division. She will be present 
also at the entire conference of the A.L.A, 

On the whole, the situation seems instinct 
with hope and with promise. The intense in- 
terest on the part of representative women, 
the growing interest of business men, the co- 
operation of the American Legion, the inter- 
est of the press—all point to a rapid develop- 
ment in the near future of the free public li- 
brary as a part of our educational system. 


LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT IN THE SOUTHEAST 


By Mary U. Rorurock, Librarian, Lawson McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tennessee 


FIRST SESSION 


Various reasons have been assigned for the 
fact, and fact it is, that the South is less 
advanced in its library development than many 
other parts of the country. Among these rea- 
sons have been (1) the South’s mild climate 
which invites outdoor life for at least nine 
months in the year; (2) the poverty and gen- 
eral disorganization resulting from the Civil 
War and Reconstruction Periods; (3) the 
South’s aversion to governmental paternalism 
and, from North Carolina Dr. Wilson reports 
two particularly ingenious reasons, (4) that 
they are too good talkers to be readers and 
(5) that because it has been so easy to make 
a living, civilization has not grown complex 
enough to stimulate the reading habit. There 
is an element of truth in each of these state- 
ments. The subject may be approached, how- 
ever, from a somewhat different angle, for if 
we are to arrive at an intelligent understand- 
ing we must recognize the fact that the li- 
brary situation is but a reflection of the edu- 
cational problem as a whole. The conditions 


which are responsible for the retarded de- 
velopment both of public schools and public 
libraries are the same and the solution must 
be through similar, if not identical, means. 
Any adequate explanation must take into 
account both the historical background and 
present economic conditions in the South. 
“The thinking and responsible life of the old 
South,” says Edgar G. Murphy (Problems of 
the present South, Longmans, 1910, page 12), 
“was an aristocracy. We may note the fact 
without criticism, for it was inevitable. We 
may note its passing without regret, because 
its passing was . . . an emancipation which 
is bringing to the South a richer and larger 
life than the older age, with all its charm 
and fulness, could have dreamed.” Yet men 
often have failed to realize, he continues, the 
drastic reorganization which was required to 
reconstitute an aristocratic society under dem- 
ocratic conditions. Drastic “for two reasons, 
because democracy is a thing of growth and 
not of fiat; and democracy, of all the forms 
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of governmental, or constitutional, life, is the 
yery form which cannot be nailed on from 
outside.” In an aristocratic society, naturally, 
the idea of popular education as a function 
of the state was not a matter of deep con- 
yiction. So, in 1865, the Southern states, 
with a severely depleted population, empty 
treasuries, with governmental organizations 
which lacked the confidence of the public, 
faced the necessity of building up, not one 
educational system alone, but two, one for 
the white and another for the negro popula- 
tion. 

The political and social structure of the 
old South tended to develop individualism and 
conservatism, and the social and economic 
conditions in the South today tend to maintain 
those same traits. For the Southeast is a 
territory of enormous area with a relatively 
sparse population and with few cities to serve 
as centers of influence and stimulus. For the 
purposes of this paper, we have included 
within the region we call the Southeast the 
states of Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, Florida and— 
by process of  neighborliness — Louisiana, 
which geographically belongs to the South- 
west. This total southeastern area is 500,000 
square miles (499,132), while that of the New 
England states, for comparison, is 67,000 
square miles (66,430). Georgia alone, or 
Florida, is more than seven times as large as 
Massachusetts, though Massachusetts contains 
three quarters of a million more people than 
Georgia, and the metropolitan district of Bos- 
ton contains almost twice as many people as 
the whole state of Florida. In all the south- 
eastern states there are but twenty-two cities 
which have a population of more than 50,000. 
And this matter of cities is of consequence, 
in the problem of education, for cities furnish 
the appliances of mental growth—schools, 
libraries, bookstores; they furnish those in- 
tellectual contacts between individuals, com- 
munities and nations which deepen and 
broaden human life. 

The incentive for library development de- 
pends first on economic wealth. It is diffi- 
cult to get a true idea of the wealth of the 
South in comparison with that of other sec- 
tions of the United States. Dr. Edgar W. 
Knight, of the University of North Carolina 


(Public education in the South, Ginn, 1922), 
is authority for the statement that the esti- 
mated average true value of property for each 
child of school age in the South is approxi- 
mately one-third that of the Northern states 
and one-fourth that of the Western states. 
The World almanac publishes annually a table 
of the assessed valuation of realty as fur- 
nished by state auditors. According to this 
table (World almanac, 1923, page 447) the 
wealth of the eleven Southeastern states is 
twelve billion dollars ($12,091,812,195), and 
the wealth of eleven representative Northern 
states (Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Maryland, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Is- 
land) is forty-eight and one-half billion dol- 
lars ($48,458,302,115). 

With this brief preliminary survey, let us 
consider now the actual conditions of library 
development and the outlook for the future. 
Bureau of Education statistics for 1875 show 
that in the Southeastern states all libraries 
which made returns reported a total of a 
million and a quarter volumes (1,229,456). 
Twenty-five years later the reports from these - 
same states indicated that in the 520 libraries 
which contained a thousand or more volumes 
each, there was an aggregate of two million, 
nine hundred thousand volumes (2,924,832). 
In 1922, 789 libraries reported an aggregate 
of seven million six hundred thousand vol- 
umes (7,572,903). This is an increase of 162 
per cent within the past twenty-two years, 
while in the preceding quarter-century the in- 
crease was 72 per cent. 

The individual states comprising the South- 
east may be divided into three groups— 
those that might be better, those that might 
be worse, and those which “day by day in 
every way are getting better and better.” In 
number of libraries and in number of books 
in libraries, West Virginia, South Carolina 
and Mississippi might be better. Instead of 
apologizing, however, we recognize that the 
only just and constructive method of approach 
to the situation is an inquiry into the causes 
for these conditions. So, on investigation, we 
find that Mississippi, for example, has a pop- 
ulation 87 per cent rural and yet has only 39 
people in every square mile of area. 22 of 
them are negroes, and seven of the 39 cannot 
read and write. Mississippi’s largest city has 
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a population of less than 25,000 people. Yet 
the state has 23 libraries, containing 276,000 
(276,326) volumes. 

In South Carolina conditions are very sim- 
ilar. 82.5 per cent of the population is rural. 
Each square mile area contains 54 people, of 
whom 30 are negroes, and of these 54, 10 can- 
not read and write. Yet available records— 
and to my personal knowledge they are in- 
complete—give South Carolina 30 libraries, 
with 297,000 (297,321) volumes. At Green- 
ville a public library was organized two or 
three years ago which consciously has set for 
itself the task of awakening a new library 
spirit throughout the state and it has gone 
about its task with courage, intelligence and 
vision. 

The conditions prevailing in Mississippi and 
South Carolina are true in the main of every 
Southeastern state. It will be seen at once 
that library enthusiasm is needed, but even 
more, material wealth, the physical means to 
develop state, and local, library service under 
difficult and expensive conditions. 

West Virginia presents the problem of li- 


_ brary organization and administration in a 


mountainous state 75 per cent rural. Unlike 
Mississippi and South Carolina, West Vir- 
ginia has a small negro population and conse- 
quently a small percentage of illiteracy. 
There are in the state 34 libraries containing 
388,364 volumes. Incidentally, we may say 
here that the negro problem, so far as the 
library is concerned, is purely economic. For 
the South, separate service to negroes under 
white leadership will come as surely as li- 
brary service for the white race, and, in pro- 
portion to the demand, as rapidly as for the 
whites. 

Alabama, Florida and Tennessee we mod- 
estly claim might be worse; for in the num- 
ber of books in libraries Tennessee leads with 
948,000, followed by Florida with 878,000 and 
Alabama with 586,000. Alabama and Florida 
claim 113 libraries each and Tennessee 84. 

North Carolina, Kentucky, Georgia and 
Virginia have active library extension as a 
function of the state government, the first 
three through library commissions and. Vir- 
ginia through its library organizer, working 
under the State library. In all these states 
distinct and encouraging progress has been 
made. Library service reaches farther into 


the rural communities and the whole library 
movement seems to be advancing more sys- 
tematically than in any of the other states of 
the Southeast. 

The North Carolina Library Commission 
was organized in 1909. Now, after 14 years, 
the state has 103 libraries, which contain 650,- 
000 (649,761) volumes. The Legislature has 
just granted a $10,000 increase in the Com- 
mission’s appropriation, making its _ total 
$27,500. 

When the Kentucky Commission was or- 
ganized in the fall of 1910, the state contained 
36 libraries. Today there are 1,038,000 (1,- 
037,789) volumes in 96 libraries, an increase 
of 16624 per cent in the past 12 years. 

The Georgia Library Commission began 
work in January, 1920. At that time 103 
counties had no library within their borders, 
and less than 20 per cent of the white pop- 
ulation of the state had access to a general 
collection of books. Beginning with 24 li- 
braries of which it had record, the Commis- 
sion now has on its list 98 libraries, contain- 
ing 738,500 volumes. 

In Virginia the library organizer has been 
at work less than a year. Even within as 
brief time as that a number of things of li- 
brary interest have happened, the most im- 
portant of which probably is that the City 
Council of Richmond has voted a bond issue 
of $200,000 for the erection of a public li- 
brary. Virginia now has 91 libraries contain- 
ing more than a million volumes (1,044,568). 

I wish there were time to mention the little 
group of college and normal school libraries 
in the Southeast which not only are serving 
their own constituencies effectively but also 
have made themselves genuine powers in the 
intellectual life of their own states and the 
region; the dozen city public libraries which 
in the past ten or twenty years have built 
their book collections from two or three thou- 
sand to seventy-five, a hundred or three hun- 
dred thousand, and now have circulations 
ranging from a quarter of a million to over 
a million volumes annually. These results 
have been accomplished, and are being ac- 
complished, not through the stimulus and en- 
thusiasm of co-operative action in thickly 
settled communities, but by the much more 
difficult route of isolated, individual effort. 

State library associations exist in each of 
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the Southeastern states, with one possible ex- 
ception, and a Southeastern Library Associa- 
tion is in process of organization, whose ob- 
ject is “to promote library service in the 
Southeastern states, in co-operation with the 
American Library Association, and the sev- 
eral Southeastern state associations.” This 
Southeastern Library Association grew out of 
an informal conference at Signal Mountain in 
the fall of 1920 when library workers from 
seven Southeastern states met to discuss com- 
mon problems. Again in November, 1922, a 
similar conference was held, at which an or- 
ganization was outlined, to become effective 
when its constitution has been ratified by five 
state associations. 

Such are the conditions. They imply cer- 
tain special problems, problems inherent in 
the economic, political and social conditions 
of the section, the solution of which chal- 
lenges our profoundest thought and our most 
earnest effort. 

In most of our states, the laws affecting li- 
braries need to be broadened and strengthened, 
the state appropriations for extension work 
to be enlarged. 

We need trained workers with personal fit- 
ness. But, badly though we need them, we 
do not want them to come to southern li- 
braries unless they expect to have a sufficient 
interest in the community they serve to be 
willing to take an equal chance with the li- 
brary which takes them. We need young 
workers who are willing to grow up with the 
cause and not merely to use our Southeastern 
libraries as stepping stones, or for colorful 
experience or for missionary work. 

We need stronger state associations, a prac- 
tical regional association, a closer contact with 
those sections of the American Library As- 
sociation that apply vitally to our problems. 
We need complete and thorough statistics of 
each state to give us a true knowledge of 
conditions and a record of progress; and we 
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need that acquaintance with our fellow work- 
ers which comes only through professional 
organizations. 

Some of us are convinced that far-reaching 
results can be attained only when public li- 
braries, especially in rural communities, like 
public schools, receive financial aid from the 
central state treasury. As it has been ex- 
pressed (Annual report of the Georgia Li- 
brary Commission, 1920, Charlotte Templeton, 
secretary), “State aid to schools has equalized 
educational advantages by making schools 
possible in the poor and sparsely settled dis- 
tricts, it has enabled the state to establish 
educational standards which would not have 
come in half a century of isolated schools, 
and it has, in some measure, carried out the 
fundamental principle of democracy, an 
equal opportunity for all.” We need to carry 
the books and reading idea to the people hand 
in hand with the school idea, as a means of 
education. And by the people we mean, to 
the state and county superintendents of edu- 
cation, the principals and the teachers, even 
more than to the general public. We need 
the interest and co-operation of the school 
people, both the Federal and state bureaus of 
education, the national and regional educa- 
tional associations. 

We need particularly to recognize the stra- 
tegic value of the present moment, when— 
practically for the first time—the South is 
becoming able financially to turn its atten- 
tion to systematic, constructive plans for edu- 
cation, and to take advantage of the tremen- 
dous impetus being given to the educational 
and social development of rural communities 
through the Smith Lever Act, Federal aid in 
agricultural extension, in Vocational Educa- 
tion and in road building. 

Finally, we need time. 
years much has been done. 
be done. 
operation. 


In the past twenty 
Much remains to 
We bespeak your interest and co- 


LIBRARY EXTENSION IN THE SOUTH 


By Joun J. Ticert, United States Commissioner of Education 


FIRST SESSION 


The invitation to take a place on the pro- 
gram of the American Library Association 
appealed to me not only as a distinct honor 


and a pleasant occurrence, but as a privileged 
performance of duty. A place on such a pro- 
gram may well be coveted and I come to you 
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as a grateful guest. Likewise to one who is 
concerned with the education of nearly thirty 
million boys and girls of school age and in 
the great task of informing an even greater 
host of Americans that have passed beyond 
the pale of the conventional school but who 
have not escaped the process of education, the 
opportunity to confer, to think, and to plan 
with those who handle the books of the na- 
tion, its stores of knowledge and information, 
comes as an earnest call of duty. The skill 
of the craftsman is dependent upon the fitness 
of his tools for the expression of his art, 
and the teacher is more dependent upon suit- 
able and ample books than upon any other ac- 
cessories for the effective infusion and im- 
partation of knowledge. Whatever new aids 
to instruction are being introduced by science 
or discovery into the school room from day 
to day and whatever the future may unfold, 
we can assure ourselves that the teacher will 
always be the most important factor in the 
success of the school and the book will always 
remain the most necessary adjunct to the suc- 
cessful teacher. Not even the oft-mentioned 
log with Mark Hopkins seated on one end 
and Garfield on the other end could make a 
satisfactory institution of learning without 
some books. Therefore, it is not strange that 
we who are primarily interested in schools 
should feel that there is a most intimate cor- 
relation in our work, efforts, and success with 
those who conserve, enlarge and extend the 
use of books. 


This meeting is held at a decisive but en- 
couraging period in the history of library de- 
velopment in the Southern States. On every 
hand are signs of awakening and of progress. 
The South has now come to a point in its eco- 
nomic development where it is better prepared 
to give attention to cultural matters than it 
was even in 1860. The section is becoming 
rich and prosperous. The rural South is no 
longer poverty-stricken, lying in the ashes of 
our cruel Civil War, but, arising Phoenix- 
like, is growing more conscious of its power. 

The great problem in the South is to ex- 
tend library service to the rural districts, 
where the mass of the population resides. 
The people wish a supply of general reading 
matter as well as agricultural and vocational 
literature. They want to be regarded as men 
and women having all-round human interests, 


and not simply as agriculturists or followers 
of some occupation whatever it may be. For 
these people, a system of state traveling li- 
braries appears to be a much valued service 
which should be offered in preparation for 
the later establishment of permanent local 
libraries. 

To a great extent the Southern rural folk 
live on small farms with few neighbors. Each 
State has districts with the isolation of moun- 
tain or coast, and there are many counties 
having no town of more than 5,000 people. 
In some sections the adult education move- 
ment must precede libraries. To aid in this 
the United States Bureau of Education is 
ready to supply its Home Reading lists and 
to conduct courses. At the present time, the 
Bureau co-operates in conducting these 
courses with the Extension divisions of the 
Southern State universities of Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky, North and South Carolina, Virginia, 
and the State Normal College of Louis- 
iana. Altogether, including all parts of the 
nation, we co-operate with a total of sixteen 
States and the Territory of Hawaii. 

Rural life is practically unorganized in most 
of the Southern States, and the church and 
the school are the centers of community in- 
terest. Of these two organizations the church 
is stronger. Rural Southerners are pro- 
foundly religious, and their interest is re- 
flected in their choice of books. The North 
Carolina Library Commission continually re- 
ceives letters commending the “moral tone” 
of the fiction circulated, and asking for Sun- 
day reading. Not infrequently, the rural 
churches are represented on the foreign field, 
and a story of missionary adventure is of 
keen interest. Every church has its Sunday 
school with its observance of special days, 
its women’s societies, and its young people’s 
organizations, often with well-planned courses 
of study. 

With the characteristics of the new South 
before us, we may consider a working plan 
for library extension. In the first place, there 
is need in each State of a central government 
agency for library promotion. This should be 
a state library commission, or its equivalent 
in the state library, or a library extension di- 
vision of the state department of education. 
The established political affiliations of the 
state library sometimes do not seem to har- 
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monize with the requirements of the most ef- 
fective library extension service. 

The majority of the Southern States are 
already provided with library commissions or 
their equivalents, and the most of these are 
doing increasingly effective work in library 
promotion and in supplying traveling and 
package libraries. The States so provided 
are eleven in number: Alabama, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, 
and Virginia. Two of these commissions 
were established in recent years, those for 
Oklahoma and Louisiana in 1919 and 1920 
respectively. The Southern States which still 
lack library commissions or similar bodies are 
Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi, and South 
Carolina, and of these the first two are also 
still without county library laws. A few years 
ago Arkansas had an unofficial voluntary 
commission which rendered some service, and 
it is hoped the State will in the near future 
provide for the establishment of a permanent 
commission. The Arkansas Library Associa- 
tion has asked the Legislature to make pro- 
vision for a Library Division in the State 
Department of Education. In Florida, sev- 
eral attempts have been made to secure a li- 
brary commission for the state. Bills have 
been introduced in the Legislature for several 
successive sessions, and some ground has been 
gained as shown by a larger number of favor- 
able votes at each succeeding session. The 
sentiment for it seems to be growing, and the 
Florida State library association continues to 
back it enthusiastically. 

A bill to establish a library commission was 
introduced into the Legislature of South 
Carolina in 1920, but failed of passage. The 
intention of the friends of library advance- 
ment is to continue the movement for such 
a commission until it is obtained. The total 
number of States in the Union now having 
library commissions is 38, of which eleven 
are in the South, as already mentioned, if we 
include Maryland and Missouri. 

Last year Governor T. C. McRae, of Ar- 
kansas, inaugurated a great drive in this 
State to “put more life into a forward edu- 
cational movement.” I do not know an ex- 
ecutive in any commonwealth in the Union 
who has fought more fearlessly and loyally 
for the cause of public education. The three 


definite objectives according to Governor 
McRae were: 


To place a library costing at least $100 in 
every school in the State. 

To afford opportunity for every illiterate 
adult to learn how to read and write. 

To make a survey of all primary and sec- 
ondary schools in the State “in order to know 
just what we lack and therefore more intelli- 


gently to go to work to secure just what we 
need.” 


(This survey was made in 1922 under the 
direction of the United States Commissioner 
of Education.) 

Arkansas is deficient in libraries, especially 
for rural communities, and ranks at the bot- 
tom of the list of States in the number of 
books. Statistics show 37 books to every 
1,000 people in Arkansas. According to an 
off-hand approximation, there are over 800 
books for every thousand people in the 
United States. 

The report of the Oklahoma Library Com- 
mission records approximately 75,000 rural 
readers. Of these, 60,000 are reached by 
traveling libraries. Of these latter, 12,000 
were sent into different parts of the State 
from January, 1921, to June, 1922. The Com- 
mission has 18,000 books and pamphlets for 
circulation. Nearly 5,000 volumes on special 
subjects were sent to 3,000 readers. There 
were 10,000 copies of books for boys and 
girls of Oklahoma distributed during the 
year. The national library standing of this 
State was raised five places. 

According to the report of the Missouri Li- 
brary Commission for 1922, Missouri has 31 
tax-supported public libraries, two partly sup- 
ported by taxation and two wholly by endow- 
ment, all serving the public without charge. 
In round numbers 3,400,000 people live in the 
State. Of these 1,500,000 live in towns or 
cities having tax-supported library service, 
and 1,900,000 are without library service ex- 
cept through the State Library Commission. 
No county is yet organized under the county 
library law adopted in 192i, but two counties 
are contributing money to public libraries for 
service to their respective residents. The 
proposed new State constitution recommends 
the levying of a public library tax by any 
city or county, in addition to all other taxes 
levied. 

All the States have legal provisions for pub- 
lic libraries in cities and towns, but there are 
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still several which have not provided for rural 
public libraries. The form of library organi- 
zation which now seems generally considered 
best for supplying rural service is the county 
system; and within the past five years one- 
half of the States have passed important 
county library laws. Of these, 17 were new 
enactments on the subject, and the remaining 
seven were amendments of older acts. Laws 
of the county type usually provide for the 
maintenance of a central library at the county 
seat or other important center and of branches 
in outlying towns. A county library board is 
generally created, and this board is authorized 
either to erect a new library or to contract 
with one already existing in a city or town 
for the extension of its service throughout 
the county. Laws also provide for or con- 
template traveling collections of books and 
distributing stations at school houses and 
other strategic points. 

In order to aid the poorer and more back- 
ward counties and communities in establishing 
public libraries, a system of State aid is nec- 
essary, similar to the system of State aid 
for maintaining schools in the progressive 
educational States. Equality of opportunity 
may thus be established throughout a State. 
The county law is generally of the “local 
option” type. The people of the county must 
vote to establish and maintain a library be- 
fore one can be organized and put into opera- 
tion. In the average State, with its 60 or 
more counties, unequal in wealth and other 
facilities, it is likely to take a long time to 
make library service universal and uniform. 
The progressive communities will early avail 
themselves of the provisions of the law, but 
State aid seems to be the remedy for the 
counties where the voters are backward, in- 
different, or tax shy. 

Out of a total of 29 States of the Union 
which now have county library laws, ten are 
Southern States, including Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana (for parish libraries), Mary- 
land, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas. Those 
States of the South which have no county 
library laws are Arkansas, Oklahoma, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, and Virginia. In nearly all of 
these, movements to secure county library 
legislation are in progress. 

As an evidence of how recent a development 
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the county library is in the South, it should 
be noted that of the ten States just named, 
the county library laws of seven were enacted 
during the period from 1917 to 1921, and 
none of them was in existence prior to 1915 
except that of Maryland, which was enacted 
in 1910. These laws have not yet been in 
operation long enough to test thoroughly 
their working qualities and to show their 
results. 

Mississippi does not possess a city with a 
population over 25,000, and is almost wholly 
rural. The Mississippi law of 1920 permits 
counties with an assessed valuation of over 
$18,000,000 to appropriate not more than 
$3,000 annually toward the support of one 
or more public libraries in the county. Only 
nine counties in the State can qualify under 
this law, and of these only three are now 
contributing to the support of libraries. 

In some of the other counties of this state 
there are no public libraries, Negroes out- 
numbering the whites by several hundred per 
cent. Mississippi is one of the two States 
in the Union whose colored population ex- 
ceeds the white. The Mississippi Library As- 
sociation tried to secure the passage of a 
better county library law by the Legislature 
of 1922, but failed in the attempt. 

In Georgia a Constitutional amendment re- 
moving the present limit of taxation is nec- 
essary before a county library law can be 
enacted. The friends of library promotion 
in the State have already tried to secure this 
amendment and doubtless will continue their 
efforts until success is achieved. 

Plans have been made to introduce a county 
library bill in the Oklahoma Legislature as 
soon as there is a prospect of its passage. 
Such a bill was not introduced in 1921 be- 
cause the outlook for its success at that time 
was not promising. I am not informed as to 
whether a bill was introduced in the recent 
session of the Legislature or not. 

It is particularly a natural development in 
the South to make the county the supporting 
unit of the library. In this section the county 
has always been the important unit in local 
government, so important in fact that Hart 
in his Actual government refers to the county 
government as the Southern type, in contrast 
to the town or township found in New Eng- 
land. In the South, county libraries follow 
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naturally after county high schools, county 
school boards, county health boards, county 
nurses, and county poor relief. 

One of the chief reasons for the slow li- 
brary development in the South lies in the 
large and widely scattered rural population, 
the small number of cities, and the smallness 
of the towns. In Massachusetts, with a li- 
brary in every town, there are 479 persons 
to the square mile, while Georgia, the largest 
State in geographical extent east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina have 49, 52, and 55 respectively. 
Massachusetts has a rural population of 5.2 
per cent, compared with 75 per cent in 
Georgia, 80.8 per cent in North Carolina, and 
82.5 per cent in South Carolina. Massa- 
chusetts has 113 cities with a population over 
5,000, while Georgia has only 26, North Caro- 
lina 27, and South Carolina 14. With so 
small a rural population as that of Massa- 
chusetts, it is not a difficult matter to place 
libraries within walking distance of any citi- 
zen. It is a rather different matter when 80 
per cent of the population is living in villages 
or open country. 

Besides development of its public libraries, 
the South also greatly needs an extension of 
its system of school libraries, which are of 
vital importance. Much progress has been 
made in the past decade in the development 


of both public and school libraries in the 
South, but much remains to be accomplished. 
In the matter of high school libraries, the 
recommendations of the Committee on Li- 
brary Organization and equipment of the De- 
partment of Secondary Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association are excellent 
guides for improvement. 

As a final word may I suggest that the 
librarian has an unlimited opportunity for 
service? Of the many inventions and dis- 
coveries that were made on the threshold of 
our modern era, such as the telescope, the 
microscope, the compass, the introduction of 
gunpowder into Europe, the printing press 
had the most far-reaching effect upon civili- 
zation. Thus a dissemination of knowledge 
and culture became possible which was 
hitherto undreamed and impossible. Knowl- 
edge is power, virtue and wealth. Accord- 
ing to the French philosopher, Amiel, Jesus 
enlightened by making better and Socrates 
made better by enlightening. Ignorance, vice 
and poverty are correlates. The librarian 
who makes books accessible and nurtures the 
habit and love of reading is engaged in one 
of the noblest callings. His is a missionary 
enterprise which at once imparts knowledge, 
destroys vice, creates wealth, fosters citizen- 
ship and multiplies happiness. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY EXTENSION 


By Joy Etmer Morcan, Editor of Publications, National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


EXTRACTS. 


The public library movement is now enter- 
ing upon a period of rapid growth such as 
began in the public school about twenty-five 
years ago. The educational renaissance in its 
relation to this public library movement is my 
present theme. Education is in the process of 
transformation. Forces are now being gen- 
erated which are certain to produce signifi- 
cant changes in our whole problem of educa- 
tion, social control and human betterment. 
These forces are under such headway as to 
constitute an educational renaissance probably 
more vital than any awakening the world has 
seen. By renaissance I do not mean a mo- 
mentary enthusiasm, a superficial shouting for 
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some frill or fad. I refer rather to those 
deeper and more permanent and abiding causes 
which are not always well defined but whose 
results are now evident and in some cases 
definitely measurable. 

The educational renaissance has come none 
too soon. Our rapidly moving civilization con- 
tains within itself the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion and the race is between education and 
catastrophe. Modern science and invention 
have let loose in the world forces for which 
the education of yesterday didn’t prepare. In 
spite of the vast improvements that have been 
made in our educational systems, they have not 
kept pace with our needs. I don’t mean to 
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criticize those who are responsible for our ed- 
ucational achievements. They have done bet- 
ter than could have been expected with the 
funds and materials at hand and they have 
held the fort against those who have criticized 
the schools either maliciously or ignorantly. 

Our national income for 1920 was slightly 
over seventy billions of dollars. We spent 
less than one and one-half per cent of it for 
education while we spent twenty-two billions 
for luxuries. In 1920 we spent for all govern- 
mental purposes, national and state and local, 
exclusive of education, eight billion, eight hun- 
dred and eighty-four million dollars, which is 
eight and one-half times as much as was spent 
for public elementary and secondary schools. 

Is it not likely that if we spent more for 
education we would not need to match our 
educational expenditure as we do now with a 
billion dollars for police courts, jails, insane 
asylums and similar institutions ? 

The educational renaissance is developing a 
new leadership, a new science of educational 
engineering which is attacking the problems 
of education in this broader and more funda- 
mental light. 

First we have our elementary schools only 
recently made universal by compulsory edu- 
cation. In them are over twenty millions of 
children, many of them in poorly housed, 
poorly equipped buildings, three-fifths of them 
in charge of teachers who have had less than 
two years of training beyond high schools. 
Elementary education is the foundation on 
which the free public library has to build until 
secondary education becomes much more gen- 
eral than it is today. 

As the quality of elementary education im- 
proves the opportunity of the public library 
will increase. Several years ago Dr. Leonard 
Ayres made a study of our school system and 
constructed index numbers to measure their 
effectiveness. There is food for thought in 
the fact that the rating of Dr. Ayres for 
school efficiency compares closely to the book 
circulation in the various states. It is also 
interesting from a library standpoint to know 
that the distribution of the circulation of the 
Literary Digest, which was made public last 
year, agrees almost exactly with the efficiency 
rating shown by Dr. Ayres. In other words, 
there is a direct connection between elemen- 
tary education and reading taste. Our schools 
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try to create a taste for reading and it is likely 
to increase rapidly during the next decade. 
First there will be the influence of more 
broadly trained teachers skilled in the latest 
methods in silent reading and second the im- 
provement in the science of education, the de- 
velopment of such as tests and measurements, 
the project method, the socialized recitation 
and other schemes designed to conserve the 
initiative and originality of the learner. These 
and similar factors combined with the devel- 
opment of the school library will help to en- 
force the obligation to be intelligent. And 
naturally the elementary schools in 1940 will 
probably be twice as effective in creating read- 
ing habit as they now are. This fact taken by 
itself is a challenge to the librarians of the 
nation but it is only a small part of the story. 

Ten years ago the junior high school was a 
mere infant, while today the junior high school 
is a large factor in our educational scheme. 
It hasn't been in existence long enough to pre- 
dict its course but it is certain to have a large 
influence in the reading habits of our people. 

A third factor in the educational system that 
should receive study is the public high school. 
The development of this institution is one of 
the most remarkable revolutions that have taken 
place in American life. In 1890 there were 
approximately three hundred thousand students 
enrolled in public and private high schools; 
six hundred thousand in 1900; in 1910, the 
number was over a million. By 1920 it ex- 
ceeded two million. If that rate of increase 
should continue there would be four million 
by 1930 and eight million by 1940. Not eight 
million out of one hundred and thirty million 
which would be a conservative estimate for 
our population at that date, but eight million, 
out of that one hundred and thirty million 
who are of high school age. In other words, 
at the present rate of increase high school 
education would have become almost as umi- 
versal by 1940 as elementary education is now. 
The influence of this development of educa- 
tion upon reading habits is recognized by ad- 
vertising firms and great publishers. 

The research manager for the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company after carefully analyzing the 
development of education pointed out that in 
the first place our earning power is being aug- 
mented; in the second place there is an in- 
creasing appreciation of good merchandise and 
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in the third place the number of people that 
can be reached by a printed message is vastly 
increased; that only a relatively small part of 
the population has been able to get enough 
impact from the printed page to be vitally 
influenced by it but every year our schools 
are turning out a larger and larger number of 
people who think for themselves and to whom 
you can appeal with your message in a way 
to enable you to build markets. 

These findings apply to libraries as well as 
to markets. The public schools, especially 
the high schools, will create by 1940 library 
opportunities beyond our fondest dreams. 

Above the high school there are the junior 
college, the college and the university. The 
growth in the college and university enroll- 
ment reflects the demand for education. There 
are more men and women enrolled in the col- 
leges today than in the high schools thirty 
years ago. There are living in the United 
States at the present time nearly a million 
college and university graduates. Is there not 
some connection between this increase in col- 
lege enrollment and graduation and the activ- 
ities of libraries? Many of our states are 
spending millions of dollars in public moneys 
to maintain vast universities and neglecting to 
spend in public libraries the amounts needed 
to make university education the life-long 
basis of educational achievement. 

There has followed a growth of normal and 
teachers’ colleges and their quickening influ- 
ence on the lives of teachers and the nation. 
We shall have over a million teachers in the 
United States by 1940, the greatest teaching 
army that has been employed by any nation 
in all history. If there can be built into the 
lives of these teachers during their training 
days the right conception of what the in- 
telligent life means and what the library 
stands for we shall be able to develop here in 
America a leaven of righteous influence that 
will transform civilization within a genera- 
tion. The librarian in the teachers’ college is 
literally on the firing line of the library ad- 
vance. 

Another educational development in rela- 
tion to library service is the tendency toward 
increasing specialization in all our fields of 
professional and technical training. We can’t 
value too highly the importance of this spe- 
Cialized training, neither must it be purchased 


at the price of narrowness and one-sidedness. 
We can’t maintain a great civilization with 
one-sided men and women, however expert they 
may be in their technical or special fields. 
The foundations of general culture should be 
laid broad and deep and should be maintained 
by such general reading, as much general read- 
ing as possible both during the period of spe- 
cial training and parallel with the life activ- 
ities that follow that training. 

This is only a partial list of the educational 
opportunities that are supported from public 
funds in an effort to maintain an intelligent 
citizenship. But there are enough to suggest 
the forces that have been concentrated upon 
the problem. Lest we who are engaged in the 
work of public education think more highly of 
our enterprises than we ought to think, I must 
call attention to educational resources that 
are in private hands but that relate directly 
to public education and public libraries. 

There are the newspapers and magazines 
which are almost universal. 

Scarcely second to the newspapers and mag- 
azines in their influence upon the intelligence 
of our people is the motion picture. 

The newest and most fascinating of our edu- 
cational forces is that of radio. 

These factors which influence the tides of 
human intelligence are the forces that control 
the destiny of democratic civilization. As our 
school agencies increase and as private educa- 
tional forces multiply, the peculiar element 
of independent and disinterested leadership 
which the public library supplies becomes of 
increasing importance. Not to enlarge our 
library service to keep pace with these chal- 
lenging opportunities would be absurd. The 
nation cannot afford not to build upon the 
foundations that are being laid in popular ed- 
ucation. 

We now spend on the elementary and high 
schools over a billion dollars to teach our 
people to read and less than twenty millions 
for library service to encourage continued and 
thoughtful reading. In other words, for every 
dollar spent for education we spend only two 
cents to build the super-structure. In spite 
of all our education the world is literally 
groaning under its burden of ignorance and 
superstition. Private educational agencies fo- 
cus too much attention upon the superficial as- 
pects of our life. Public educational agencies 
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put too much emphasis on grades and promo- 
tion and degrees and too little upon the inde- 
pendent reading and thinking for which the 
library stands or should stand. Here is a fer- 
tile field of leadership for men and women 
who have a vision of the mission of the library. 

Without attempting to formulate a program 
I wish to suggest briefly two lines of effort 
worthy of immediate attention. We need 
first to focus public attention upon the library 
as a universal agency reaching the great 
masses of the people, not only in selected local- 
ities but in the remotest districts. Library 
service will some day be as convenient and as 
universal as the grocery store and the motion 
picture hall. Universal free public library 
service as an agency of vocational improve- 
ment and personal cultivation is the cap-sheaf 
of our whole system of education. The 
thought that the library is for the few is 
wrong. The small libraries have been influ- 
enced too much by the practice of the large 
libraries just as for years and even yet sec- 
ondary education is too much dominated by 
higher education. I like the simile which re- 
fers to the library as the memory of the na- 
tion or the community, but let us not forget 
that as the act of recall is the final test of 
memory, usefulness in the daily lives of the 
masses of the people is the real test of the 
value of the library to the community. 

There are at present many libraries both 
school and public which are rendering out- 
standing service. The problem is to make 
these best practices universal. There are ex- 
cellent standards for secondary school libra- 
ries. Similar standards are being set up for 
elementary school libraries. A standard of 
one dollar per capita has been suggested as a 
basis for the public library. We haven’t given 
enough thought to the application of these 
standards on a nation-wide basis. For ex- 
ample, consider the problem of training of 
librarians. There are some eight hundred 
thousand teachers in the United States. A 
reasonable provision for library development 
would indicate that there should be at least 
one librarian for every ten teachers, meaning 
that there should be eighty thousand trained 
librarians. If the average service of these 
librarians were ten years, which is longer than 
we have a right to expect, it would require 
eight thousand graduates annually from li- 
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brary training courses to supply the demand. 
The present output of library schools is very 
small indeed when compared with this yast 
need and is designed to train personnel pri- 
marily not for service on the library frontier 
which is represented by the rural community 
and the school that as yet can pay but small 
salaries, but largely for the higher levels of 
librarianship. 


I have not been able to obtain the figures 
but I believe the movement for the training 
of librarians is not yet undergoing anything 
like the transformation apparent in the train- 
ing of teachers. 


The second line of effort to which the libra- 
rians of the nation may give their attention is 
increasing their support of the Towner Edu- 
cational Bill, which has been endorsed by this 
body. The passage of this bill would mean 
more to the library cause than any single 
event in the history of the library movement. 
The Towner-Sterling Educational Bill pro- 
vides for three things which I think I should 
mention in order to refresh the matter in the 
minds of those who are not intimately familiar 
with it. First it would create a federal de- 
partment of education with a secretary in the 
President's Cabinet. Such an arrangement 
would make possible a stronger national lead- 
ership in the library as well as in other edu- 
cational matters. In the second place, the 
bill provides for a national council of educa- 
tion composed of one hundred leaders includ- 
ing seventy-five educators and twenty-five lay- 
men. This national council would give libra- 
rianship an opportunity to be represented in 
the body which will determine the trend of 
education in America. In the third place, the 
bill provides for equalization of educational 
opportunities which includes libraries. The 
outlook for this bill has never been so good 
as now. In spite of insidious opposition it is 
steadily gaining strength in the minds and 
hearts of American people until every effort of 
attack finds its position stronger. When the 
bill is passed and the department of education 
is being organized, the library leaders of the 
nation should have a definite project for a 
bureau of libraries and a careful statement of 
some of the problems which should command 
its attention. 


The education bill is the legislative program 
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of American education. It has been four 
times endorsed by the summer meeting of 
the National Education Association and five 
times by the great Department of Super- 
intendence representing the administrative 
forces in education. For the librarians of the 
nation to join in the renewed activities which 
are going to put that bill upon the statute 
books is for them to give practical evidence 
that they consider themselves an integral part 
of public education. Vigorous, intelligent sup- 
port of the educational bill gives librarianship 
an opportunity to prove anew its devotion and 
its vision. 

The time has come when the public library 
must have a larger part in the effort to teach 
every citizen of America what it means to be 
intelligent and to make him feel that he oc- 


cupies a contemptible place in society if he 
neglects to be intelligent. 

There are new forces at work in the world 
and even though we may not be able to eval- 
uate them we are certain of their power. Per- 
haps the World Conference which will meet 
in San Francisco next June can help to mould 
education toward the need and the outlook of 
the world civilization of tomorrow. Perhaps 
it can turn the eyes of the world from the 
devastating jealousies and selfish ambitions to 
the childhood of life upon which the civiliza- 
tion of tomorrow must be built. Perhaps it 
can help humanity to live better, with greater 
intelligence, better impulses, better vision. 
That is the purpose of the public school. It is 
also the mission of the great American free 
public library movement. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


By Harriet A. Woop, Library Division, Minnesota Department of Education, St. Paul 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


“Close-up” library service for “all the chil- 
dren of all the people” is the aim of ele- 
mentary school libraries. The privilege of 
the fortunate child with access to a children’s 
library should be the privilege of all. Why 
teach children to read and fail to provide 
suitable books and guidance in their use? 

The school children in each grade building 
are entitled to a library room attractively 
equipped and presided over by trained libra- 
rians of colorful, forceful personalities, with 
a thorough understanding of library work 
with children and the methods and organi- 
zation of the school. 

Otis W. Caldwell, director of the Lincoln 
School, Teachers College, Columbia, one of 
the leading practice schools, states in describ- 
ing the new school library: “Particular ef- 
forts were put forth to make these rooms at- 
tractive, with the hope that an artistic setting 
might contribute to the best practices on the 
part of the pupils. It was especially desired 
that the library be made the center of the 
school’s activities, since from the beginning 
of the school it has been an organic factor 
in all types of instructional work from the 
lowest to the highest classes.” 

The Detroit Board of Education has re- 
cently published the report prepared by a com- 


mittee of teachers and librarians under the 
leadership of Mr. C. C. Certain giving “Li- 
brary standards for elementary schools.” 
This report is in the nature of a covenant 
between the Board of Education and the Pub- 
lic Library whereby the experience and re- 
sources of both institutions are drawn upon. 
A type of elementary school library more gen- 
erally in operation is the public library branch 
located in a grade building, that serves the 
entire neighborhood. Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis and other cities have branches 
of this type. An adequate staff, ample space 
and an advantageous location are especially 
essential to success when service to adults 
as well as children is attempted. 

Cities with a highly developed system of 
branch libraries give through the children’s 
rooms a splendid service to the elementary 
schools. But even these cities find it neces- 
sary to establish school libraries, stations, 
classroom libraries and teachers’ libraries in 
an effort to cover the field. 

While the book laboratory in charge of a 
trained librarian is the ideal plan, doubtless 
many schools will have to be content with the 
popular and economical service of the class- 
room libraries issued from a central place to 
city and country schools. These libraries 
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bring the best books to teachers and pupils, 
but it is unfortunate that as yet not all normal 
schools train teachers in the use of children’s 
books. Some public libraries employ school 
librarians who visit the schools frequently not 
merely to take circulation, but to give in- 
struction and to keep in close touch with the 
reference needs through a study of the cur- 
riculum. <A recent development is the em- 
ployment by a public library of instructors 
in the use of the library to work exclusively 
in the grade schools and the library branches. 

It would be unfair and ungracious not to 
recognize the many hours of service given 
by every public library to the army of school 
children which invades the library at the 
close of school each day. The tension has 
sometimes been relieved by letting individ- 
uals and classes come during the quiet morn- 
ing hours for library lessons, browsing or 
reference work. Many a beautiful library 
closed or quiet until the afternoon hours 
might enlarge its usefulness and the comfort 
of its patrons by using its resources through- 
out the day. 

The elementary schools are changing radi- 
cally in methods and organization. The pro- 
gressive school is no longer content with a 
single textbook but very early pupils are 
expected to consult a number of authors in 
preparing problems and projects. The labo- 
ratory method in which pupils gather their 
own facts depends upon the library, the book 
laboratory. The long stretch of the elemen- 
tary school from the kindergarten through 
the eighth grade has been broken. The pla- 
toon type is a feature in the large cities and 
the consolidated school in the country. The 
new elementary school ends at the sixth grade 
and grades 4-6 are in the lime light. Methods 
are being improved, the content of the course 
enriched and more definite results achieved. 
This is an age of great activity both physi- 
cal and mental. The elementary school li- 
brary with its liberal supply of books and its 
training in literary appreciation and in the 
use of the library tools, meets with an en- 
thusiastic response from pupils who later on 
in their school life are not so eager to read, 
and to learn to help themselves. 

The junior high school has been created 
by separating grades 7 and 8 from the ele- 
mentary school and grade 9 from the high 
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school. The new school unit draws to itself 
over-age boys and girls from the grades below, 
thus making each group homogeneous. This 
school has for its purpose, in addition to the 
minimum essentials, the exploration of vari- 
ous subjects and occupations so that pupils 
may get their bearings and decide, if possible, 
which line of endeavor they wish to follow. 
Thus a wonderful opportunity is afforded the 
sympathetic, discerning librarian to open up 
wide vistas and to consider individual inter- 
ests and aptitudes. Junior high schools nat- 
urally follow the lead of the senior high 
schools and the number of well equipped 
junior high school libraries is increasing. As 
two grades of the junior high school were 
formerly and in many places are still a part 
of the elementary school, this development 
may properly be considered a movement to 
give grade pupils better library facilities, 

In conclusion, the elementary school library 
furnishes : 


1. Wide reading for little children to help 
them learn to read. Silent reading methods 
call for many books, which can be handled 
most economically through the library. 

2. Early introduction to the best picture 
books, well drawn, artistically colored and 
child-like in interest to counteract the vul- 
garity, poor art and doubtful ethics of the 
movie, the billboard and the “funny sheet.” 

3. Contact with the best books for pleasure 
and profit—suited to each age and _ inelina- 
tion. The elementary school is the place to 
lay the foundation of literary appreciation 
and of judgment in testing all kinds of books. 

4. Means of Americanizing and educating 
all parents with whom children are en- 
couraged to read in a family reading circle, 
and to build up worthwhile home libraries 
even in humble homes. 

5. Instruction in the use of books and li- 
braries, especially contact with the public li- 
brary, to save time and energy not only in 
the grades but in high school, college and 
after life. 


6. A pleasant environment for many chil- 
dren without real homes who will appreciate 
the friendly atmosphere of an attractive li- 
brary with its flowers, pictures and harmo 
nious furnishings. 

Surely it is worth while. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 


By Detta F. NortHey, Supervisor of School Libraries, Indiana Public Library Commission, 
; Indianapolis 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


That there should be some sort of a li- 
brary in every high school is no longer ques- 
tioned. School authorities have recognized 
this need as evidenced by the collection of 
books found in most high schools of the coun- 
try. To be sure, these books may be ragged 
and dirty, many unsuited to the needs of the 
students, the result of the visit of some enter- 
prising book agent, but there they are—so 
many volumes, arranged by neither rhyme nor 
reason. New books have been added only 
when the demand has been made by state 
school inspectors. 

Organization of this more or less inade- 
quate material seems to be considered the 
greatest need by school people. The follow- 
ing letter came to our office recently: “We 
want to put numbers on the backs of our 
books. We don’t know what numbers to put 
on what books or what kind of shellac to 
use. Will you come to help us?” The need 
of a librarian, someone to keep up this or- 
ganization and to teach boys and girls how 
to use books is not so well recognized. 

A principal in one of the best consolidated 
schools in our state recently wrote, “Our li- 
brary which you put in order for us last 
year unfortunately does not stay put. We 
need you again to teach the new person in 
charge just what it all means. When can 
you come?” Our records showed that three 
years ago this library was thoroughly or- 
ganized by a member of the Commission staff 
and the teacher in charge taught the minimum 
essentials. The following year, after a change 
in the faculty of the school, a follow-up visit 
was made. The new books were unclassified. 
The shelf list had not been continued; in fact, 
there had been a futile attempt to arrange the 
cards by author. The accession book, after 
a search, was found among a pile of pam- 
phiets. The problem for the Commission was 
not how to find time to reorganize this li- 
brary, but how to impress the principal with 
the fact that the library was a special de- 
partment co-important with the physical la- 
boratory, the home economics laboratory and 
the vocational work rooms, and as such, re- 


quired expert direction. A head of the home 
economics department was not chosen simply 
because she loved to cook and had a file of 
good recipes, but the library, the laboratory of 
the whole school, had been placed in the hands 
of a teacher with no special qualifications for 
the work except that she loved books and had 
a little spare time. We sent him the follow- 
ing letter, “We have nursed your library for 
three years. It is a husky infant but needs 
direction. Do you not now see the importance 
of employing upon your teaching force a per- 
son who has had some training in modern li- 
brary methods in order that not only your 
library may be kept in good condition but 
that its resources may be used to the limit?” 
The result of this correspondence is that next 
year will find such a person in his school. 
Organization, after all, is only a means to 
an end that boys and girls shall be taught to 
become independent students. This fact has 
been recognized by the State of Indiana to 
the degree that in the new course of study 
which is in preparation, the library will take 
its place with the mathematics, the English, 
the social science, the natural science depart- 
ments. An outline in the use and apprecia- 
tion of books will be included and each stu- 
dent must have completed this course before 
graduation from the high school. The Educa- 
tion Committee of the Indiana Library As- 
sociation will be responsible for the details 
of the course. In the complete bound copy 
of the course of study for the use of super- 
intendents and principals, the library manual 
will be placed between those of the English 
and the social science departments. It is rec- 
ommended by the State Department of Public 
Instruction that school authorities recognize 
the library as a most important part of the 
equipment of the school and that wherever 
possible, a trained person be employed to take 
charge and to teach the use of books. This 
is a big step toward specialized library serv- 
ice for every school, but until there is a sup- 
ply of trained school librarians more nearly 
equal to the demand, progress will be neces- 
sarily slow. Fortunately the county unit plan 
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for library service is developing along parallel 
lines with this new plan for library service 
to the schools. 

It is not the idea in Indiana to build up two 
separate public institutions attempting to do 
the same work. Recognition of the public 
library as an integral part of the new edu- 
cational program of the state is outlined in 
the classification of elementary schools. But 
even though some of the high schools have 
access to good public libraries, a good work- 
ing library in the school is necessary. The 
high school library may be a branch of the 
public library, and such plan is highly recom- 
mended wherever feasible, but the books of 
reference value, those required each day to 
vitalize the recitation by making it more in- 
teresting must be instantly available. 


Just as the librarian of the public library 
must understand and appreciate the needs of 
the club woman and the business man, 0 
must the librarian in charge of our high 
school library have a sympathetic knowledge 
of school problems and activities. Above all 
this librarian must be a teacher. She may 
be found in the class-room, she may be found 
in the public library, but find her we must 
before we can hope to have our high school 
library function as it should. One thing jis 
certain, if college or normal school education 
is necessary for the teacher, then educational 
background plus technical training is neces- 
sary for the high school librarian. Better a 
person with the teacher’s viewpoint with only 
the minimum amount of library training than 
a full fledged library school graduate without 
that vision. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY EXTENSION—A SUPERINTENDENT’S VIEWPOINT 
By A. C. Parsons, Superintendent, Oklahoma City Public Schools 


SECOND SESSION 


With regard to the public school children, 
the functions of the school and libraries great- 
ly overlap. In the process of reading, where 
the function of the school is to set up certain 
habits, skills and ideals, the function of the 
library is to provide the great body of sup- 
plementary reading material which not only 
develops eye-span, speed, and comprehension, 
but leads the child on his broad journey into 
the various fields of human endeavor. It 
would be a waste of effort and a distinct loss 
in opportunity should the public library fail 
to discover its function in supplying this 
broad need for vicarious reading on the part 
of the school children, and certainly it would 
be no less misfortune or waste in opportunity 
should the public library provide this ma- 
terial and the public schools fail to avail 
themselves of its use. 

In our own city in the past we have had 
the experience of a city nursing department 
and a school nursing department at logger- 
heads with each other and neither with a force 
large enough to serve the community alone 
and yet with school nurses and city nurses 
visiting in the same homes. We have had an 
example in our city in the past of various 
health organizations striving single-handed 


and alone to take care of the health of the 
city. We have had in the past various hu- 
mane and charitable institutions striving 
single-handed and alone to relieve the ills and 
suffering of the city’s underprivileged. We 
have had an example of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and Commissioner of Public Property 
each seeking to establish play grounds and 
parks for children with a Board of Educa- 
tion representing a similar group of people 
attempting in a separate way to provide the 
same things for the schools. We have had 
a city library and a public school system each 
taking its own course without the knowledge 
or sympathy of the other. Today we have 
co-operation between city and school nursing 
departments in which there is no duplication 
of effort. We no longer have the different 
health agencies striving alone but a co-opera- 
tion of all of the health agencies in the city 
standing with and back of the school health 
program. We no longer have separate efforts 
between the Chamber of Commerce and the 
Commissioner of Public Property, but a co 
operation between the Board of Education and 
these different civic agencies for ample play- 
grounds for all of the children of the city. 
Instead of separate charity drives, we have a 
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United Charities and a community chest ample 
for the city’s needs. And above all we have 
the co-operation of our city library and our 
school libraries that is the especial pride of 
our people. 

Our first co-operative project was in our 
three junior high schools. The Board of Ed- 
ucation provided library rooms and equipment. 
The city established a branch library in each 
of the three junior high schools. The Board 
of Education makes an annual appropriation 
to the extent of its ability for these branch 
libraries. Through careful co-operation the 
library selects books suitable to the schools 
upon the advice of the school authorities. 

In addition to this, it has selected the books 
and publications that function in bringing out 
the objectives of the schools. In all the fields 
where vicarious expression is desired, through 
readings in community civics, in the various 
levels of science, in biography, in literature 
suitable to the tastes and requirements of 
adolescent boys and girls, in all those fields 
in which the authorities of the junior high 
schools feel that the library should be 
equipped, a sympathetic and understanding 
policy of the library committee and librarian 
has given sincere co-operation. We have not 
only in these centers those things that are best 
to have in the modern junior high school, 
but also those things which appeal to the 
parent and adults of the community in the 
way of references, suitable books, and peri- 
odicals. 

Through the superintendent and supervisors 
the libraries have co-operated in securing 
suitable supplementary reading material for 
children of all grades, and a system of circu- 
lating libraries has been arranged so that any 
ward principal in the city may secure from 
the city library the things needed for any 
type of work her children may be doing. As 
soon as her shelf of books is returned to the 
library for the use of another school she in 
turn receives additional material to stress 
another phase of her work. 

Most misunderstandings arise through ig- 
norance. Where teachers are ignorant of the 
library and its functions both in and out of 
school, they are apt to be antagonistic and un- 
sympathetic. Where librarians do not under- 
stand certain adaptations of the library that 


must be made in order to meet the school 
functions, they are apt to be antagonistic and 
unsympathetic. The schools must be willing 
for the library to plan first for the community. 
The library must be willing to make certain 
exceptions to its hard and fast rules in order 
to meet the needs of the school program. 
Both must understand that libraries are for 
the children and not for teachers and libra- 
rians. The fact that children are in school 
under school discipline must not operate to 
deny to them the privilege of the library with 
its wonderful treasures. 

Steps must be taken in the future by teacher 
training institutions to make certain that 
teachers will be given this sympathetic under- 
standing of the functions of the library be- 
fore they are graduated. Institutions train- 
ing librarians must make certain that no li- 
brarian is turned out who does not have a 
sympathetic understanding of the public school 
point of view in regard to the library. We 
have many in the schools who have great 
prejudices against any effort to co-operate be- 
cause they would rather have no library than 
to have one run contrary to their ideals and 
in which their own wills cannot prevail. We 
have librarians who do not desire to adapt 
themselves to a sympathetic point of view 
concerning the needs of the school. 

The library management as well as the 
school management must be a co-operative, 
non-political, humanitarian organization, will- 
ing to give and take when the interests of the 
children are at stake. They must remember 
always that communities have a right to de- 
mand that all of their agencies co-operate to 
the end that all the children—they whom after 
all our schools and libraries have come to 
serve—may enjoy to the fullest extent the 
best opportunities that can be provided. 

The concern then of the superintendent is 
to co-ordinate every agency under his control 
and direct every force at his command to 
cause the library to touch the lives of the 
children. 


We believe he will best be able to do this 
by getting clearly before the school and the li- 
brary the functions of each in order that their 
relationships may stand out distinctly, and by 
discovering the common objectives to be 
realized by each through co-operation. 
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THE NORMAL SCHOOL LIBRARY 


By Anna V. Jennincs, Librarian, State Normal School and Teachers College, 
Kearney, Nebraska 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


The normal school library is slowly but 
surely making its place in every teacher train- 
ing institution, and is being recognized as the 
indicator of progress in such schools. While 
it would be presumption to claim that the li- 
brary is the chief cornerstone, it must be 
admitted that it is a most necessary part of 
the foundation. 

In Kipling’s story of The ship that found 
herself, every part became sea-worthy only 
by working in harmony with every other 
part. And it is equally true of the normal 
school, with its various departments and ac- 
tivities all centered on the one idea of teacher 
training. 

The growth and development of the library 
depends in a great measure upon the attitude 
of the president and faculty, the financial con- 
ditions, and last but not least, the librarian. 

The president’s attitude toward the devel- 
opment of the library in a great measure de- 
termines his educational horizon. Since the 
library touches every department in the school, 
it is most essential that its policies be fully 
endorsed, and if need be, enforced by the ad- 
ministrative officer. Since most normal 
schools are supported by state taxation, there 
is always the necessity of presenting claims 
to the ever changing legislatures and the li- 
brary budget has to stand its share of re- 
duction if the solons are making an economy 
record. 

No set rules can be followed in the or- 
ganization of the normal school library, it is 
simply a matter of choosing essentials, with 
most emphasis on the different phases of ed- 
ucation; later the selection of books is made 
with the idea of forming an up-to-date work- 
ing library, rather than a classical or research 
library. The education and training depart- 
ments, which are the back bone of the normal 
school, want to keep pace with the endless 
variety of mental tests and measurements; 
the latest observations in school surveys; 
along with problem projects for every study 
in the curriculum. 

They must have the newest ideas on every 
phase of education, including How to teach, 


How to study, What to teach, and What to 
study, to say nothing of how and what to 
measure in child training, including his men- 
tal, moral and physical traits, and incidentally 
his ancestors, his present surroundings, and 
future possibilities. To keep in touch with 
the newest developments in education and 
teacher training is most desirable, although 
one sometimes wishes it were possible to know 
whether these so-called new ideas are merely 
fads and fancies or something really worth 
while. With a live teacher in every depart- 
ment of the normal school there will be no 
difficulty in selecting the best books and 
magazines; for suggestions and _ requests 
should come from the faculty with the li- 
brarian and president as censors. 

The selection of the reference and recrea- 
tional books naturally falls to the librarian. 
The four-year normal school or teachers col- 
lege needs a larger and more extensive col- 
lection than the two-year school, especially in 
the departments of history, economics, litera- 
ture, art, and science with additional technical 
magazines, but the department of education 
should be almost if not exactly alike in both. 

While library organization, book selection, 
and proper faculty relations are necessary, 
yet the chief aim and object should be to get 
the library idea into the minds of the students. 

Unfortunately, most normal school libraries 
must serve for a study room, but the freedom 
that characterizes a real library must prevail, 
although the quiet of the study room is sac- 
rificed. The student must feel that the li- 
brary is his to enjoy, under proper restric- 
tions, and if he chooses to read a book, mag- 
azine or newspaper, that is his privilege, in 
other words, the library is not a place for 
supervised study. 

Very few normal schools have separate li- 
brary buildings and not all library reading 
rooms are desirable, but the tables and chairs 
can be comfortable and the general appear- 
ance of the room inviting. The library 
should not be an art museum, but a few 
well-chosen pictures for the walls and a fern 
or flower box not only add to the attractive- 

















ness of the room, but give the student teacher 
an idea of what to do with her school room. 

The librarian must make the students feel 
that she is at their service and much can be 
done in general talks to groups of new stu- 
dents on their first introduction to the library. 

Where instruction in library methods or the 
use of the library is required for the college 
freshman, at least three-fourths of the new 
students soon become independent in their 
reference work and require little assistance. 
Suggestions on what to read and interchange 
of ideas on new books help to establish cordial 
relations. Exhibits of new books, posters 
and book lists all have a place, but it is the 
personal touch that counts. 

The faculty can aid materially in helping 
to direct and encourage the students’ reading ; 
in fact, the use of the library by the various 
members of the faculty is shown in the re- 
action on their students. 

The idea of standardization in normal 
school libraries is already having some of the 
desired effects and will do more to improve 
conditions. The teachers colleges are all seek- 
ing to meet the requirements of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools, especially in regard to the 
teacher’s load and professional standing; the 
same principle should apply to the librarians. 
Time for research and self-improvement is 
quite as essential for one as for the other. 

There is no doubt that instruction in the 
use of the library is most helpful to the stu- 
dent, but the librarian cannot do justice to 
herself or her library if she takes up this 
work without additional help. 
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The training of teacher librarians is not 
without merit for rural and elementary 
schools, but librarianship will never reach 
a professional standard so long as we are 
offering a compromise, especially for the 
high school. The teacher librarians are doing 
good service but no superintendent would con- 
sider such combination for the science or man- 
ual arts department. It would seem that a 
school department in library training schools 
would be better than a library training de- 
partment in most normal schools, with their 
present equipment. 

The opportunity for spreading the gospel 
of books and reading by means of talks and 
book exhibits is constantly presenting itself 
at rural clubs, teachers’ institutes, and parent- 
teacher associations. 

The amount of service rendered to the com- 
munity will depend upon local conditions; 
however, the first obligation is to the normal 
school, and as the majority of students are 
prospective teachers, the influence of the li- 
brary will be far reaching. Since the teacher 
must serve as guide in directing children’s 
reading, the knowledge of children’s litera- 
ture should be a distinctive feature in the 
preparation. 

While the work of the library is to collect 
and furnish facts for immediate use, its chief 
objective is to offer ways and means for the 
student teacher to mould and develop char- 
acter, and it is the privilege and the great 
opportunity for the librarian to encourage and 
direct along the way. 


TRAINING IN THE USE OF LIBRARIES FROM THE COLLEGE LIBRARIAN’S 
VIEWPOINT 


By Lucy M. Lewis, Librarian, Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


College librarians of today who are offer- 
ing courses for freshmen in the use of the li- 
brary are confronted with three problems: 
the lack of efficient study habits on the part 
of the high school graduate; the lack of uni- 
formity in instruction given in the elementary 
and high schools; and the brief time allowed 
for courses in library practice in the average 
college curriculum. 


Therefore, we have watched with keen in- 
terest the rapid development of the school 
library movement during the past few years, 
because we believe that out of this move- 
ment will come at least a partial solution of 
the above mentioned problems; and some 
of us believe that the key note has been 
sounded in the very definite suggestions for 
graded courses of instruction in the use of 
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books, to be given from the first grade up 
through the high school, if this instruction 
is supervised by the state’s central library 
agency. 

One of the difficulties in the way of the 
establishment of the graded system has been 
found to be the lack of trained librarians, or 
teachers with library training, to give the in- 
struction in many schools; and here is where 
the colleges and universities must take their 
share of the responsibility. Every college 
and university that sends graduates out to 
teach in the public schools should make a 
course in school library management one of 
their requirements for a certificate. 

Two years ago the Agricultural College 
Section of the A.L.A. made a survey of agri- 
cultural college libraries, and out of some 
fifty college and station libraries reporting, 
thirty-six were found to be giving some in- 
struction in the use of the library. Of these, 
twenty-nine give freshmen courses varying 
from a few lectures to a two credit course; 
and seven give additional work such as teacher 
library courses. At least three publish their 
own manuals of instruction adapted to the 
needs of their work. Much of the work is 
elementary, but those institutions giving credit 
courses of from one to two credits are at 
least past the experimental stage. 

In Oregon we have a school library system 
correlated with the State Library. In addi- 
tion to this, the three state institutions give 
a varying amount of instruction in the use 
of the library. The State University gives a 
very practical credit course for teacher li- 
brarians in the summer session. The State 
Normal School gives a general five lecture 
course on use of the library, required of all 
students entering the school, and a practical 
course on school library management, which 
is required for graduation. Three periods of 
the week are devoted to technical work and 
two to the study of children’s books. We 
at the Oregon Agricultural College give two 
courses: a one credit course required for 
freshmen is offered during the year, and a 
three credit elective course for teacher li- 
brarians is offered in the summer session. 

The fact that we have 1,000 freshmen each 
year makes it necessary to offer the course 
each term. The students in the various 
schools are required to register in the sections 
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scheduled for that school, and the problems 
are made out with the needs of the various 
schools in mind. Our instructors keep in 
touch with the faculty in various departments, 
and make the library practice problems cor- 
relate with the work in other courses. By 
this method the students more readily grasp 
the practical value of the work as an aid to 
general study. We find it far more satis- 
factory to have separate sections for each 
school, rather than to give general problems 
on each set of reference books. The home 
economics women are no longer reluctant 
about using the Engineering Index when they 
find that the best articles on electric appli- 
ances for the home may be located through 
it; the commerce students are interested in 
learning that excellent information on busi- 
ness management, efficiency methods, business 
libraries and kindred subjects may be located 
through the same source; while the engineers 
may be induced to look with favor upon the 
Experiment Station Record when they know 
that it refers to articles on practical engineer- 
ing or chemistry, as well as agriculture. 

One recitation per week and two hours 
preparation in the library are required for 
the course. Nine assignments are devoted to 
recitations and problems on the various cata- 
logs, indexes and reference books, and the 
tenth assignment is the preparation of a bibli- 
ography of at least twenty-five references on 
some subject chosen by the student after con- 
sultation with his instructor. This subject 
may be something in which the student is per- 
sonally interested, or it may be some topic 
on which he is preparing a theme or seminar 
report in another course. At least two weeks 
are devoted to the preparation of the bibliog- 
raphy, snd stack permits are issued to the 
student for that period, that he may have 
the benefit of direct access to the shelves. 
We consider this problem the most important 
part of the course, and one-third of the grade 
of the term is based upon the bibliography. 
Faculty members are glad to submit lists of 
subjects each term which would be helpful 
for students in their work, and frequently 
the English instructors use some of these 
topics for themes in business or technical 
English courses, thus correlating all of the 
work in a practical way. 

This co-operation with the work of the 























yarious schools on the campus has been our 
best means of proving its practical value as 
a college requirement in every degree course 
on the campus, and the dean of one school 
has requested us to give an advance course 
in the technical literature of his field. We 
hope to be able to meet his demand in the 
near future, but with our present staff this 
is impossible. 

Our present teaching schedule requires one- 
sixth of the time of the reference librarian, 
and one-sixth of the time of the continuations 
librarian, or one-third of the time of a staff 
member in addition to about three hours per 
week for lectures by the librarian. But we 
receive full value for this expenditure of 
time and effort in the work which the stu- 
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dents do for themselves which would other- 
wise have to be performed by the staff. We 
could not handle the reference work for a 
student body of 4,000 and a faculty of 350 
with a reference staff of two members, if our 
students did not know how to do so much for 
themselves. But even if that were not true, 
we believe chat the time spent in teaching 
library practice has been spent in legitimate 
and profitable library work, because a large 
proportion of the students have added to their 
life equipment an independence in their search 
for material, a knowledge of library resources, 
and some methodical habits of study, upon 
which no valuation can be placed in material 
terms. 


LIBRARY CONDITIONS IN BELGIUM 


By RacHet SEevEYN, Librarian, University of Brussels, Belgium 


ABSTRACT. THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


When I left Pratt Institute Library School 
and came back, I was given the news that I 
was going to be appointed librarian at the 
University of Brussels. The news was most 
astounding because I am a woman, and uni- 
versities are highly conservative. I cheered up 
considerably when I heard that they did ap- 
point me chiefly because it has been decided 
that in a few years time we should have a 
new university library and they wanted me to 
try to get it on American-lines, because they 
wanted that the library of our university of 
Brussels should just be the heart of the uni- 
versity as it is the heart of your American 
universities. 

From that moment, of course, I decided to 
accept, because I understood what it was going 
to mean for the rest of the library work in 
my country, as well as for the university li- 
brary, if I succeeded and if I soon enough 
got the help I needed. 

The reason why it is so important to be a 
librarian at the University of Brussels is sim- 
ply that my country has a tremendous respect 
for everything connected with universities. 
And I discovered, very soon, that it was suffi- 
cient for me to be librarian at the University 
of Brussels to have people listening very pa- 
tiently to what I wanted to tell them. And I 
found to my great surprise that nine women 





and one man were asking me to take them as 
pupils. For a year they had been students of 
our School of Social Service and it was de- 
cided that during their second year they would 
be trained as librarians. As it is now, my 
little school is a department of the School of 
Social Service in Brussels. 

Now, there is another thing that is very 
hopeful in my country and one thing for 
which I want chiefly to thank America. Our 
work among the children is getting on most 
wonderfully. Two years ago, through an 
American gift, we had our first children’s 
room. And something very sensible was done 
at that moment. One of your finest Ameri- 
can librarians was sent over to Brussels and 
trained two teachers who were going to be 
responsible for that children’s room. She did 
wonderful work and the thing for which I am 
more grateful than for anything else is the 
fact that she gave them the real spirit of the 
thing. 

The children’s work is getting on splendidly 
through the impulse given by our first chil- 
dren’s reading room. I was asked just before 
sailing for the United States this time to or- 
ganize a new one in October. All this hap- 


pened in about two years time, and consider- 
ing in what difficulty we are as far as financial 
problems go, I think it is very wonderful, be- 
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cause the City of Brussels has taken over ab- 
solutely the first children’s room which was 
an American gift and it is going to be under 
the City of Brussels; also the City has made 
itself responsible for all its expenditures. As 
to the second room, it is under the local au- 
thorities of one of our most go-ahead suburbs. 

Then, of course, the thing which has very 
much importance is our little school, our li- 
brary school, and I must confess it is still 
the thing that fascinates me most. You can- 
not imagine, however, under what difficulties 
we work but I have no time to stop for that. 
The only thing I want to tell you is that I 
believe now that the students are beginning 
to understand what I am driving at. It is 
frightfully difficult for them because I cannot 
even show them one library, except our little 
children’s room, where you see the real spirit 
of it. I can’t show them one library which 
really would be a model library. I am teach- 
ing them, training them in your American 
methods, as I believe entirely in them, only I 
am not forgetting, I hope, the fact that Bel- 
gians are not Americans and that our condi- 
tions are very different from yours. For that 
reason I am sending them to libraries, to old 
libraries, because I think that the most im- 
portant thing to do in my country is not to 
take an uppish attitude and to teach the stu- 
dents that it would not be possible to do any 
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fine work before we get the right sort of 
equipment and buildings. I do want my girls 
to be as soon as possible useful to the country 
by being able to see what can be done with 
the things we actually have. And one thing 
which has given me the greatest joy since 
I began to work was to listen to the criticism 
of the students when they were coming back 
from their practical work. Not destructive 
criticism, constructive criticism. And that is 
why I am beginning now to believe in them 
and in their work. 

I want to tell you also that although I 
shall do whatever I can to make a rapid suc- 
cess of the work in Belgium I cannot resist 
the temptation anyhow to show you that for 
the moment I am absolutely alone to fight 
against all the difficulties, so if you ever think 
I don’t go very quickly you will understand 
that it is rather difficult. As far as my own 
work goes at the University, of course I am 
still very young. 

My greatest ambition is to make a success 
of my work, not only because of my love for 
my country but also because it will be the 
easiest way for me to thank the people who 
in this country guided me, to thank those who 
during my years of training gave the best of 
themselves to lead me to the way and to un- 
derstand the value of the work I have now 
undertaken. 


ADDRESS 


By Arvin M. Ows ey, National Commander of the American Legion 


SUMMARY. THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


I am very pleased to gather with the mem- 
bers of the American Library Association to 
acknowledge in the name of America’s serv- 
icemen the gratitude they feel for your service 
to them during the war. May I not also seize 
this opportunity to bespeak for you larger 
fields of service and more adequate resources 
to render that service in the future. The 
history of your profession and your associa- 
tion is an appealing one because you have 
struggled against the greatest odds and the 
gravest and most callous official indifference. 
Governing bodies are eager to appropriate pub- 
lic funds for every sort of questionable project 
and the pork barrel is still the key to political 
success. But whether it be from the nation as 


a whole, the state, or the city, adequate support 
has been slow in coming to you. From a 
critical analysis of the public records, a 
stranger might conclude that this nation is 
more concerned with hogs, or the boll weevil 
than it is with education and the kindred sup- 
plementary aid of libraries and museums. 
Congress has this bloc for the farmer, that 
bloc for financial interests, another for the 
railroads, but there has not yet appeared a 
Library Bloc. To my way of thinking, one 
is sorely needed. 

You and your association should command 
universal support, for yours is the fine task of 
aiding in the training of the mind. The Le- 
gion like you believes that the making of the 
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mind is the vital element in the making of 
an American. True it is that we want our 
people to be strong physically, fit for the se- 
yerest hardships. We cannot afford to be a 
nation of weaklings. We would be the last, 
however, to sacrifice mental training to phys- 
ical prowess. The Greek ideal of a sound mind 
in a sound body meets our standard. 

All human progress and enduring greatness 
is built upon knowledge. Believing in our 
government and our democratic institutions is 
fine enough. It is the natural, impulsively 
fresh attitude of the average citizen. But it 
is an impulse and not so valuable as a rea- 
soned, well thought out conviction. We have 
not only to believe, but likewise to teach oth- 
ers, especially the foreigners within our shores, 
the value of our present scheme of things. 
The American Legion has asked for a period 
of time in which to conduct such teaching. 
It believes that we should stop all immigra- 
tion for five years so that we can search our 
own souls, determine upon a program of 
Americanization and then carry it out. The 
Legion is moved by no ill will toward the 
unfortunate peoples of other lands. If the 
truth be known, it is the most powerful force 
in the world today which would save those 
unfortunates from industrial slavery in the 
America of their dreams. Thoughtful men 
will examine with care the appeals which in- 
dustrial barons are now making for freer im- 
migration. A well grounded suspicion is that 
they are more concerned with a cheap, servile 
and overflowing labor market than with the 
human rights of the peoples involved. The 
crowded misery of the coal and steel dis- 
tricts speaks strongly against the philanthropy 
of those who oppose the Legion's stand. 

Where thoughtless industrial leaders would 
bring more foreigners to make matters worse, 
the Legion would deal first with those who 
now constitute a menace to a government of 
sound public opinion. Before more thousands 
are brought who would break down our over- 
taxed schools, we want to educate the present 
population. An effort should be made, too, 
toward the physical distribution of the immi- 
grants. Idle land in the West cries for de- 
velopment. Idle men in the congested centers 
of population cry for work. We of the Le- 
gion would put the idle men on the idle land. 

It is well known that the average man de- 


sires an education. The zeal and enthusiasm 
of those who find the opportunity are undeni- 
able. The only problem is to furnish the 
physical equipment and the trained educator 
to guide the eager ones who seek an education. 

What an incalculable part you can have in 
that work. You who disseminate books, the 
sinews of learning, can help men share their 
joy, conquer their sorrow, consummate their 
hopes. 

Cut-in the base of one of the statues which 
stands before the Sorbonne in Paris is the 
significant aphorism; Aprés le pain, l'éducation 
est le premier besoin du peuple. After bread, 
education is the first need of the people. 

That statement the Legion embraces as the 
truth. It is the thought the Legion would 
bring home to all America. Under the aus- 
pices of our director of Americanism, the 
Legion has inaugurated Education Week. We 
have acted in co-operation with all educational 
bodies to stir up our citizens to a point where 
they will act. They should demand first that 
the language of Jefferson and Lincoln be the 
language of all our people. Foreign languages 
are essential in some instances for scientific 
and cultural purposes, but in the ordinary con- 
tacts of daily life, the English language should 
be used. 

We insist on that point because mastery of 
the English language is the first step in Amer- 
icanization. A foreign language is insepar- 
able from a foreign psychology. Both must be 
discarded if the stranger in our land would 
become an American. Let us be specific. 
Take a new-comer from the Near East. When 
he speaks in his own tongue of the word 
“government” the chances are that his mind 
pictures a dreaded, autocratic, merciless power 
which has touched him only to exact taxes or 
to massacre him and scatter his family and 
all his possessions. A journey over water in 
steerage will not erase the picture. Before 
the new-comer can appreciate the significance 
of our word “government” he must read our 
constitution not disjointedly and laboriously 
word by word, but as a whole with a sympa- 
thetic historical background to heighten his 
appreciation of what government is to an 
American. Only when he can do that, will he 
know our government is founded upon the 
consent of those governed, that it is in truth 
the agent of the people—not a harsh and 
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merciless system imposed upon an unwilling 
humanity, but a structure sustained by the en- 
lightened public opinion of its own citizens. 

My first words to you were addressed to 
an acknowledgment of the splendid service you 
rendered us soldiers during the war. Since 
1917 I have been conscious in a general way 
of the comprehensive distribution of books 
which was effected by you but it is only since 
I have read in detail the reports of your offi- 
cials that I have gained an adequate notion of 
the great task you performed. I have learned 
that 2,500,000 books were started on their way 
to France. Of course, many of them were 
lost like much of the other cargo. Enough, 
however, reached their destination to render 
life bearable during the weary months of in- 
action when America’s soldiers awaited eager- 
ly and impatiently the day of their return 
home. 

I must not dwell too long on those trying 
times but I cannot forget the utter misery of 
the men in the American Expeditionary Forces 
after the Armistice. General Pershing with 
his stirring slogan of “Heaven, Hell or Ho- 
boken before Christmas” had fired the fighting 
men to a pitch of enthusiasm where they were 
about to achieve what in the previous May 
and June had seemed impossible. Victory 
came. The average soldier, knowing little of 
transport difficulties but conscious that the 
war was over, prepared hopefully and expec- 
tantly for an immediate return. There fol- 
lowed innumerable disappointments and delays. 
Men who were suddenly removed from the 
intense anxiety and the feverish activity of 
war became restless. In that situation the 
American Library Association played a truly 
great part. Men were given books to read 
and thus lived apart from the deadening 
routine of waiting for ships that seemed 
never to come. 

With such a background you can go confi- 
dently forward to the new tasks of peace. 
The first consideration of the A. L. A. as 
well as of the American Legion should be 
the care of those ex-service men who are 
still in hospitals. Books can make their lives 
cheerful. Congress has made a special appro- 
priation of $100,000 for books and magazines 
so that library service may be maintained in 
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the hospitals. The work of the libraries jn 
the hospitals will tax the courage and the re- 
sources of the finest trained and most ex- 
perienced, because they will never be content 
to act as mere clerks, with no thought beyond 
checking books in and out, and no vision be- 
yond the narrow bookshelves. To the con- 
trary they will immediately see that the chief 
contribution which can be made by them is to 
cultivate the patients, learn their peculiar 
needs and then apply their training to the task 
of fitting the book to the reader. Personal 
contact, then, is the vital thing. How true that 
thought is when we recall the poor unfortu- 
nates who are confined to the narrow limits 
of a hospital ward, chained to their beds for 
the remainder of their lives. They depend 
completely upon books for their news of the 
world. Then there are those who in the course 
of time will be discharged. With the proper 
aid of books they can improve their minds 
and gather knowledge against the day of their 
return to productive lives. 

Out of hospital but still under the guidance 
of the Veterans’ Bureau are thousands of oth- 
ers who are being aided to become self-reliant 
and self-supporting citizens. These men you 
can aid to a better understanding of their op- 
portunities. They need to be set right. Many 
of the agents paid to counsel and direct them 
have failed them. Because they have been 
improperly advised, many veterans have un- 
dertaken studies for which they had no ade- 
quate background. Fraudulent advertisements 
have lured them on to undertake intricate 
technical and professional tasks which they 
could not in reason hope to master. The 
simplest admonition from an understanding 
friend would save these veterans from the 
waste of time and effort and the ultimate dis- 
appointment which inevitably follows. 

I appeal to you with confidence for you who 
have entered your profession in obedience to a 
secret impulse of the heart will be challenged 
by the needs of the men of whom I have 
spoken. You cannot be forgetful of them; 
it is they who a few short years ago were 
hailed with unrestrained joy as the nation’s 
defenders and Democracy’s crusaders. Their 
solemn duty to their country discharged, they 
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are now fighting a personal battle for a decent 
place in society, for health, for life itself. 
You cannot deny them your sympathy and 
support because: 


The painful warrior famoused for fight, 
After a hundred victories, once foiled, 

Is from the book of honor razed quite, 
And all the rest forgot for which he toiled. 


AS OTHERS SEE US 
By Neue E. Paruam, Withers Public Library, Bloomington, Illinois 


EXTRACTS. FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


Writers outside our ranks credit us with be- 
longing to an ancient and honored calling. 
With them 1876 is not a significant date. 
They accord us an ancestry reaching back to 
at least 1600 B. C. when Amil-anu, a librarian 
of Babylonia, kept neatly arranged in closets 
the clay tablets entrusted to his care. From 
that day, we have never been wholly forgot- 
ten. 

The briefest backward glance will give us 
some idea of our heritage. In those earlier 
times, scholarship seems to have been the one 
essential of librarianship. Callimachus at the 
Alexandrian Library was a poet and gram- 
marian. Pope Nicholas V, founder. of the 
Vatican Library, one of the most learned men 
of his time, had, in his youth, been-a cataloger 
at the Library of San Marco. Gabriel Naudé, 
famous for his knowledge of books, had 
served as librarian in more than one library 
and in-more than one land. Magliabecchi, of 
the Laurentian Library, who set us such a 
shocking example in dress, wearing his clothes 
until they fell from him, was possessed of so 
marvelous a memory that it is said he could 
give page and paragraph for everything that 
he had read in some 30,000 or 40,000 volumes. 

The librarians of the twenty or more public 
libraries in Rome in the fourth century were 
distinguished scholars. When the darkness of 
the Middle Ages settled over Europe, the li- 
brarian’s duty was to guard in cloister and 
cell the remnants of the great libraries of the 
past. 

Coming into England, we find her early 
librarians not faring so well at the hands of 
their chroniclers. For more than 150 years 
librarians at the Bodleian are said to have had 
no other policy than the rather comfortable 
one of letting things slide. Gifts were stored 
away in closets, purchases were discouraged, 
readers regarded as a nuisance. An espe- 
cially popular book was loaned with the sug- 


gestion to the borrower that the longer he kept 
it the better, for while it was in the library, 
the librarian would be perpetually plagued by 
calls for it. There was the assistant in the 
British museum, who, on account of ill health, 
applied for the position of head librarian, as 
it would give him less to do. There was 
Richard Porson, a great scholar but faulty 
librarian, had the asthma, drank at times more 
than was good for him; and Mr. J. G. Coch- 
rane, first librarian of the London Library, 
hailed by Carlyle as their greatest acquisition, 
but of whose reign Mrs. Carlyle said “Library 
too bad for anything, officials mortal drunk or 
worse—overtaken with incurable idiocy, not a 
book one could touch in the library without 
getting oneself filthy.” “Poor old Cochrane,” 
adds Carlyle, “the only real bibliographer in 
England.” John Morley evidently thought 
there were more desirable callings for a man 
of letters than librarianship. In his Life of 
Gladstone, he says that Matthew Arnold asked 
for a recommendation for the very prosaic 
position of librarian of the House of Com- 
mons, a petition which fortunately Gladstone 
never granted. 

In fiction, the English librarian occasionally 
appears as a quiet, scholarly individual, living 
in his books, but for the most part the picture 
has been rather a sorry one. Where in all 
literature is there a more unlovely creature 
than Miss Milton, the librarian in Mr. Wal- 
pole’s latest book. Repulsive in person, slov- 
enly in dress, detestable in character. He 
does have her lose her job, one that in passing, 
she sees as the “softest, idlest, easiest job in 
the world.” Let us hope that in her passing 
all of her kind in fact and in fiction have 
made their last appearance. Of course, there 
is another side to this— There are Panizzi 
and Dr. Garnet— And the Bodleian is now 
said to be the most usable library in Europe. 

Our own history is briefer and _ better 
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known. Early in 1600 a handful of books 
from across the sea, and we have a university 
library. In 1731, Benjamin Franklin is walk- 
ing the streets in Philadelphia in the interests 
of a subscription library. In 1800 a national 
library is founded. A little later, in New 
York, a tax is voted for public libraries. Bos- 
ton shows the world what a public library can 
be. In 1876, a national association of libra- 
rians meets in Philadelphia. More laws, more 
subscription libraries become free public li- 
braries. Andrew Carnegie appears, and today 
we are as much a matter of course as though 
we had always existed. We are carrying on, 
too, a great many of the old-world traditions. 

If scholarship is no longer our distinguish- 
ing characteristic, we still have the grace to 
feel that it is the thing most desirable and the 
most needed. In its judgment of us, it is the 
one thing in which the public has been most 
generous, giving us credit often far beyond 
our just deserts. Are we not still asked if we 
have read all the books in the library? 

The chief difference, supposedly, between 
the old order and the new is that we no longer 
hoard our books. Our success in seeing that 
they reach the people is so marked, especially 
at the time of the annual inventory, that we 
long again for chains. 

And yet we do hoard. No Ptolemy, no 
Assyrian king, no monk of the Middle Ages 
could have clung more tenaciously to his treas- 
ures than do we today to the hundreds of 
mediocre, useless, time-disproven books that 
fill our basements. We hold on to them hop- 
ing that somewhere among them a first folio 
is hidden. Recently there is coming a pro- 
test from outside. Readers of everything but 
fiction and what we call pure literature look 
first of all at the date on the title page. In 
science, philosophy, and the useful arts, time 
has certainly made ancient good uncouth. 

Not long ago we heard the head of the 
department of history at the Chicago Univer- 
sity say that within the next 40 years prac- 
tically all of history will be rewritten—the 
shovel and the spade have made worthless 
many volumes—that our interest from now 
on will not be so much in the things that have 
happened, as in the reasons for their happen- 
ing. 

From quite another quarter, we_ read, 
“There is no more disheartening thing than to 
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see an intelligent workingman wasting his time 
in a library, poring over mediocre books whose 
theories and so-called facts have long been dis- 
proven.” The writer says that for his part he 
would like to see all worthless things in a 
library sold to the old paper man. 

Some time someone must have remarked 
that the librarian’s job is an easy one. Reg- 
ularly we see it quoted in library journals, 
It is usually attributed to a city official. It 
begins back in volume one or two of the 
Library Journal where some one of those oft- 
quoted early librarians has said, “The City 
Fathers seem to think we have nothing to do 
and are performing the work well.” If city 
fathers are of the same opinion still, we are 
to some extent responsible. The fact that we 
are officially busy but twelve hours a day, 
from 9 a. m. until 9 p. m., gives us an oppor- 
tunity to get a good deal of our work done 
unseen by others. It is easy to slip into the 
library a little before eight in the morning and 
get an uninterrupted hour’s work done, and 
just as easy at night to take enough home to 
keep us occupied until midnight. It is in this 
way that we become possessed of that elegant 
leisure that marks our job as easy. 

When. John Fiske became connected with 
Harvard University Library, he says that any 
number of people asked him what a librarian 
found to do with his time, or congratulated 
him upon having so much leisure for study or 
work of a literary sort. 

There has been such a reticence upon the 
part of the public about mentioning our good 
points that we were reduced to the neces- 
sity of a questionnaire. We sent this to only 
two librarians, both women, both known to 
this Association. The first librarian wrote: 
“Librarians are not supposed to fill a very 
large place in the world. I am no exception 
to the rule but here are a few of the things 
that I have been asked to do and have tried 
to do outside of my library: Joined the church 
of my choice, have served as trustee; for 
three years taught a S. S. class; served on the 
Y. W. C. A. committee and helped with the 
missionary programs. Was discovered weaf- 
ing a D. A. R. pin, have acted as secretary for 
the local chapter for two years, been chair- 
man of their program committee and made the 
tercentenary address in 1920. Spoke at a 
Parent-Teachers’ Association meeting and at 
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the Rotary Club, since which time I have 
spoken before most of the clubs in town and 
their name is legion. Am often asked to go 
out of town to make addresses but do not go 
often, find it interferes with my work.” 

The second wrote: “The following things 
encourage me to believe that I am known: 
Spoke kindly to a ragged child and was made 
chairman of the Finance Committee of the 
Day Nursery and Social Settlement Associa- 
tion. Dropped a dime into the Salvation 
Army kettle at Christmas time and was in- 
vited to the next meeting of their Board; 
have since been confidential adviser to the 
Captain. They must have known me as I 
made my contribution. Said I believed in the 
Community chest idea, and was made chair- 
man of the Publicity Committee of the United 
Welfare Campaign. Casually remarked that 
as long as the Volstead act was a law I be- 
lieved in obeying it, have since been asked to 
join the W. C. T. U. and have been made 
precinct chairman of our precinct—I get out 
the dry vote and of course I talk before clubs. 
But if you want material of this sort you 
should have written to some of the men who 
head our large libraries. They have more 
leisire than we and can do more in the lines 
of civic work, they can belong to more clubs, 
make more and better speeches, travel much 
farther afield and carry the gospel of sweet- 
ness and light to much larger audiences. They 
are the ones who are really seen and appre- 
ciated by the world.” 

Library trustees and the public in general 
have been more than generous in recognizing 
our efforts to introduce business methods into 
our work. Librarianship is said to be under 
the influence of the planet Saturn which pre- 
sides over all occupations in which money is 
obtained with difficulty. Trustees knowing 
this hesitate to ask for adequate appropria- 
tions. Compromises are made, a little is added 
to the budget and the librarian is trusted to 
make one dollar do the work of three. We 
honestly believe in strict economy in municipal 
affairs and are glad to do our best. Our re- 
ward is two-fold. We gain the gratitude of 
our trustees and incidentally an excellent train- 
ing in our own financial affairs. We find our- 
selves able to live well on small salaries, lay- 
ing aside something for a rainy day. The 
constant calls on us for generous contributions 
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to all philanthropic causes show that our thrift 
is being recognized by people quite outside the 
circle of our employers and friends. Nor is 
that all; who is there among us who is not 
listed among the sellers of stock and bonds, 
who so poor that he has not found waiting at 
the office door the agent with oil stock for 
sale. 

In the matter of gifts, the librarian has 
much to his credit. Mr. Carnegie’s millions 
came as an appreciation of the man who 
opened his library and became librarian to a 
group of working boys. All over this country 
there are libraries that have been enriched by 
donations that have come as an appreciation 
of some individual librarians. 

There are written tributes to certain classes 
among us. Most honorable mention is made 
of the librarians of our universities and of the 
librarian who stands at the head of our na- 
tional library. There is a very interesting 
tribute to catalogers that dates back to the 
time of James Russell Lowell. Mr. Lowell 
had been asked to make an address at the 
dedication of a library. Libraries were quite 
all right, but what impressed him most fa- 
vorably was the catalog. “Cataloging,” says 
Mr. Lowell, “has, thanks in a great measure 
to American librarians, become a science. 
Catalogs save the student a vast deal of time 
and trouble by supplying him for nothing with 
one of the results of thorough scholarship, 
the knowing where to look for what he wants.” 

As to criticism, it is interesting to note that 
from year to year it is about the same, which 
might argue that there is some ground for it. 
It is also interesting to know that the things 
which outsiders see as our faults, are, for the 
most part, the things that as virtues we have 
striven to acquire. These are in brief the 
things that the public does not like: Our sys- 
tem of abbreviations, cheerless buildings, 
either not being posted on new books or not 
daring to buy without official approval, buying 
books that we feel people should read, rather 
than the books they wish to read, a narrow 
prejudice against fiction. 

Too little bookishness and too much busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Josselyn reports “too little smiling back 
of the loan desk.” 

A pretty fair survey of the literature of 
librarianship of today shows that we are los- 
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ing our individuality—we are sinking our- 
selves in our libraries. Our professional books 
are all on method—our journals are much the 
same. We are even greeted as representatives 
of the library we serve. Twenty years ago 
there was an article in the Bookman on “Li- 
brarians,” illustrated, if you please; but in 
general literature there has not been another 
like it since. It is this lack of personal men- 
tion that causes one to fear that as individuals 
we no longer exist. We leave this thought 
with our leaders. 

Were we all to go home and count all of the 
kindliness and friendliness shown us, all of 


the appreciation shown us for things done in 
the line of our daily work, the confidence 
shown in our knowledge of letters, the op- 
portunities offered to which we are expected 
to measure up—there are those among us who 
would feel as an old and trusted colored 
servant we knew in Alabama who said— 
“When I heah white folks tellin’ how good 
I am I feel like I ought to go into my closet 
and shut to the doah and go down on my 
knees, and ask the Lord to make me just half 
as good as they think I am.” 

Our record is not bad—but the future holds 
many possibilities. 


COUNTY LIBRARIES FOR THE SOUTH 


By Mary B. Parmer, Secretary and Director, North Carolina Library Commission, Raleigh 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 


A southern speaker in New York is re- 
ported to have said that he came from the 
section where the people still read Dickens, 
voted the Democratic ticket, and went to 
church on Sunday. This description does rep- 
resent fairly the South of yesterday, and might 
apply to parts of it today. Religion and poli- 
tics are principal interests, though it is doubt- 
ful if Dickens is the most popular author. 

The South has done forty years’ work in 
the past twenty. We are reaping what the 
southerners of the eighties and nineties have 
sown in patient hard labor and self-denial. 
The South is leaping into new, vigorous life. 
We speak of millions of dollars and thousands 
of spindles, and write the record of amazing 
progress in public education, good roads, and 
public health. Evidences of poverty are fast 
disappearing in the quick growth of our towns 
and cities springing into new life with the 
coming of the mills and factories. 

When we turn to the country districts, the 
picture is not so splendid. Though we read 
that the total value of southern farm products 
exceeded five and a half billion in 1919, and 
that the average value of farm property in the 
South doubled in the ten years from 1910 to 
1920, there are thousands on our farms who 
know poverty as their constant companion. 

The problem of farm tenancy which is oc- 
cupying the attention of rural sociologists 
over the entire United States is one of great- 
est concern to the South. There are over a 


million and a half tenant farmers in the South, 
less than half of whom are negroes. Of these 
tenant farmers, 561,000 are croppers, a type 
of farmer peculiar to the South. Croppers 
seem to have no illusions about the joys of 
ownership. When they move, and they move 
almost every year, the only preliminaries 
needed are calling the dog and starting down 
the road. It is estimated that the average 
cash income on a cotton farm in the South is 
$600. According to a survey made by the 
University of North Carolina, the annual cash 
income of tenants and croppers of two North 
Carolina townships ranged from $197 for ne- 
gro croppers to $251 for white renters. 

Another condition that we shall have to 
consider in making a workable plan for south- 
ern county libraries is that of rural illiteracy. 
In North Carolina, most of our white illit- 
erates are in the country districts, and this 
is true of most of the southern states. In 
many counties of the South, schools for adults 
must precede the county library movement. 

A third factor in the southern rural life is 
the negro. The negroes form over 25 per cent 
of nine southern states. The percentage in the 
rural sections is much greater. Of the 900,000 
Alabama negroes, 700,000 live in the country. 
In South Carolina, 80 per cent of the negroes 
live in the country districts. Whatever solu- 
tion of the rural negro library question is 
found, provision must always be made for 
separate service. 
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The three factors of poverty, ignorance, and 
race difference must be taken into considera- 
tion in any plan for southern rural library 
development. What can librarians do to 
hasten its progress? 

In the first place we need demonstrations of 
successful county libraries in the South. We 
have excellent examples of county extension 
but these usually result from strong urban 
libraries. We must have more libraries in 
counties having no town of more than 5,000 
people. Let us interest our southern philan- 
thropists in county library demonstration. 

And we need the aid and interest of men in 
public life. We have had governors and lead- 
ers devoted to the causes of public school, 
public health, and good roads. We need rural 
library governors who will think first of the 
booklessness of our farmers and their families. 


If books are to be brought to the door of 
the average southern farmer, it must be done 
through state aid. Free rural schools were 
made possible by this means, and rural libra- 
ries can be financed in the same way. State 
aid could be based on the taxable property of 
a county, the state paying two-thirds of the 
salary of the librarian, the county paying the 
remainder, with a fixed amount for books and 
maintenance expenses. The county’s share 
should be paid jointly by the county board of 
education and the county commissioners or 
governing board of the county. Arrange- 
ments should be made for the smaller counties 
to contract with their neighbors for library 
service. By this method, books may be made 
accessible to every man, woman and child in 
the South. 


PUTTING THE COUNTY LIBRARY LAW THROUGH THE LEGISLATURE 
By Purp B. Wricut, Librarian, Kansas City (Missouri) Public Library 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 


From an experience of many years with 
several legislative bodies and sundry types of 
bills, I have not found any short or sure route 
to the governor’s signature. Each effort de- 
velops new problems and different solutions. 

The first effective county library law was 
put through by sheer pull and influence. Mr. 
Gillis, of California, was known to every per- 
son of political influence in his state as a 
determined fighter. He had an abounding 
faith in the merit of his bill. In this instance, 
this fighting faith was all that was needed. 
This is meant as a sincere tribute to James 
L. Gillis, to whom, more than any other man, 
we owe the county library as it operates to- 
day. 

As a general rule, the handling of a library 
bill in a legislature should be governed largely 
by conditions. After all is said, it is mainly 
a question of salesmanship. Personally, I 
have always avoided partisan politics. But if 
I could secure needed library legislation in no 
other way, I would not hesitate to play the 
political game to the best of my ability. And 
if I did not know how, or was painted the 
wrong color, politically, then the efforts would 
be largely given to reaching the man or com- 
mittee of the right color who could “put the 


bill over.” This is not always, seldom ever, 
an easy job—this interesting the other fellow. 

It took four years to get the library com- 
mission bill through in Missouri. This had 
the support of all the educational associations, 
women’s clubs, and like organizations. The 
first session, it got a hearing only. The sec- 
ond session, through the interest of an ex- 
school teacher who had no personal bills to 
push, it went through one branch. The third 
session it was pushed over. The final push 
was given by a man, now a prominent circuit 
judge in the state, who, born on a farm, had 
an ambition to become a lawyer. Without 
help, he worked his way through a country 
school, landed in St. Louis with nothing but 
his ambition, got a job pushing a loading truck 
in a wholesale grocery house in the day time, 
and went to law school at night. Later, he 
found himself a prosecuting attorney and still 
later a member of the legislature. He was a 
politician and wrapped up in the political 
game. Someone heard the story of his life, 
dramatized the work of the traveling library 
as a thing to help the ambitious boy. The bill 
went over on the last day of the session, in 
the omnibus. This was a case of winning on 
pure sentiment. 
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It took four sessions of the legislature (six 
years) to pass the present county library law. 
The first bill, submitted February 17, 1915, was 
a flyer, presented merely to get the attention 
of the state on the idea of a county library. 
It was nearly identical with the law of Cali- 
fornia and it created a sensation in library 
circles, because it seemingly sought to revolu- 
tionize library work in Missouri, practically 
doing away with the library commission. This 
drew the attention of the State Association, 
which appointed a committee to draft a proper 
bill. 

In bill drawing, a wise legislator once sug- 
gested that some people were never happy 
unless they could make changes or amend- 
ments. Bearing this in mind, our bills have 
always worn horns—large enough to attract 
attention. The dehorning process seems to 
give trouble-makers a lot of pleasure and 
causes little real harm to the bill. 

So, the second county bill bore horns, and 
some of them were knocked off, as a matter 
of course. But the educational process went 
on. So with the third. The fourth bill had 
still other horns, and it too would have been 
defeated but for a friend at court. The bill 
had been approved by the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, the Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the farmer clubs, etc. All this counted for 
much, but all of it would have availed nothing 
but for the friend referred to, who was in- 
terested in a lot of good things for the people, 
but especially interested in library extension. 
And he stayed on the job. He, too, had been 
in the legislature, and on the circuit bench, 
and his wife was a member of the Library 
Commission. Articles in the country news- 
papers, letters from home folks in the small 
country towns and country people, all asking 
that the country be given the same rights in 
library matters that the cities long had had, 
all helped. There was thus an atmosphere fa- 
vorable to the bill back of the man—the man 
who remained on the job. This bill went over 
in the open—it was not crowded in an om- 
nibus. 

One member of the legislature, commenting 
on the bill after it became a law, said he was 
not interested in the bill until he was reminded 
that he “had been voting for things for the 
town people for many years, but it had never 
entered his mind that, if these things—libraries 


especially—-were good for the town people, 
they should be good for the country people.” 

This argument had been used before a 
farmers’ convention, and the delegates rose to 
it as a unit. Was this sentimental, too? 

Sentiment has won more library fights that 
I have been interested in than any other one 
thing. But it takes work, a belief that the 
thing sought is worth while, and more work. 
But remember, a lot of people will fight for a 
sentiment when they will run from a principle. 

The work should be organized, systematized, 
so that every effort will be directed at some 
specific point or objective. 

Care should be given in the preparation of 
the bill. This presupposes a careful study of 
all available legislation and the results else- 
where. Local conditions, existing laws must 
be taken into consideration so that everything 
possible favorable to the end sought may be 
taken advantage of. Such a study may also 
disclose pitfalls which it would be well to 
avoid. 

On the other hand, it may bring out the fact 
that it will be necessary to curtail some other 
state department or to trespass on grounds 
which some officer has long regarded as his 
private preserve. If these are really necessary, 
it is wise to know it and to prepare for that 
which is sure to come. 

Being assured of the correctness of the.bill 
and the righteousness of the cause, the plan 
of campaign should be developed and the work 
systematized. It is a library bill, of course, 
but that is no reason why this fact should be 
over-emphasized. Make it also the bill of the 
Teachers’ Organizations, The Parents’ and 
Teachers’ Associations, The Farmers’ Clubs 
(not forgetting the marketing section), the 
women’s clubs, the historical societies, etc. 
Last but not least, get to Mother and Father 
with the educational thing that is the heart of 
the library movement—even with a faint sug- 
gestion of the idea that is ever in their minds 
and hearts: That it will give their children a 
better chance than the parents had, and urge 
a line or resolution to their member of the 
legislature. This is creating atmosphere— 
background. The Hon. gentleman in the 
Senate or House may say he pays no atten- 
tion to petitions, and call it propaganda, and 
may even sneer in the open. But let me whis- 
per to you that even in these “radiomatic” 
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days he keeps his ears close to the ground 
and hears faint whispers, if they are suffi- 
ciently insistent. Yes, he is always “tuned in” 
on any meter length, if there is real sincerity 
on the transmitter end of the line. 

The rest of the work is up to the steering 
committee and the “man on the job.” If there 
be a Library Commission, as with us, of 
course it is the first great aid. Its officers 
know more about the library needs of the state 
than anyone else, and they usually know the 
rules of the legislative game. But they can’t 
do it all and should not be expected to. The 
steering committee keeps busy working the 
publicity stunts, and should be responsible for 
the strategy of the campaign—dramatizing 
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events or things that will count, watching for 
opportunities to advance the bill through its 
committee travels and place on the calendars. 
If the work has all been done as it should be, 
there is a deal of satisfaction when the final 
roll call shows a big majority voting “Aye.” 

If a snag is struck the first, second, or fifth 
trial, there is always the satisfaction in the 
thought that the sun will shine tomorrow or 
next week, and that there will be another ses- 
sion next year or the year after, and we'll be 
there—a little better informed, certainly with 
more knowledge of how the thing is done—and 
—yes—probably—with a better bill. And we'll 
put it through!—then or the next time. 


HOW THE HARRIS COUNTY LIBRARY WAS STARTED 


By Jutta IpEson, Librarian, Houston Public Library, Houston, Texas 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 


In a county with one library which has been 
giving service for a number of years, I be- 
lieve the question of getting the county library 
has usually proved to be a very simple one. 
Certainly in Houston it seemed a case of noth- 
ing more than “ask and it shall be given unto 
you.” 

The county law was passed first in 1917, but 
the form was not satisfactory, so that it was 
re-enacted in 1919. During that year it was 
my privilege to be overseas with the American 
Library Association, and when I got back 
I was very much occupied with the affairs of 
my own library. It was in the back of my 
head that we would have a county library 
some day but I hadn't really considered it 
seriously until one Saturday evening. It was 
a very busy evening and there was a long line 
of people to be waited on. A gentleman 
strolled up to the loan desk and stood there 
waiting. Finally he turned to me and said, 
“Miss Ideson, wasn’t there a rural libraries 
law passed for Texas?” I said, “Yes, there 
was.” He said, “Oughtn’t we have a rural 
library in Harris County?” “We certainly 
should,” I replied. He said, “I am a member 
of the Harris County Dairymen’s Association 
and I think we can help you get it if you 
will get things started.” I got a copy of the 
library law and suggested that he read it over. 

Later the man came up and told me, “I see 


that you have to have a petition of two-thirds 
of the majority of the voters of the county to 
start a county library, or the county commis- 
sioners can start it on their own initiative. I 
believe you can get a great many petitions 
circularized through the Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion. Will you come to speak to the Dairy- 
men’s Association the next time they meet in 
Houston?” I said I would be very glad to. 

In the meantime he prepared the petitions 
and about six weeks later I had a telephone 
call and went down to a meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. There were about thirty of them 
there and I spoke to them as well as I could. 
A reporter made a beautiful talk on what 
books would mean to the dairymen’s families 
and what books had meant to him. They 
passed a resolution and each took along some 
petitions. 

Ever since the library started the trustees 
had allowed the residents of the county to 
come to the library and get books. We didn’t 
undertake to mail them out but we did allow 
anyone of the county—we have a county pop- 
ulation of forty or fifty thousand people— 
to come to the library to get books, and we 
had a list of about three hundred county bor- 
rowers. We circularized all of those with pe- 
titions. We sent the teachers copies of the 
acts and petitions and asked them to do all 
they could in their immediate districts. 
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Then one of the members of our board of 
trustees and myself went to see the county 
judge. He did not commit himself at our first 
interview, so we went again. The second time 
he called in the county auditor, a very power- 
ful man in Harris County, a man in whom 
everyone has great confidence. Usually when 
he says a thing can or cannot go into the 
budget that settles it. Fortunately he is a man 
of books. He said that he would be glad to 
aid us. 

The dairymen were slow but sure; it was 
three months before all of their petitions came 
in. We asked for a hearing before the Com- 
missioners’ Court one Tuesday morning at the 
end of August. I was surprised to find there 
a number of people who were interested in 
the county library. The county superinten- 
dent was there to help us in every way. He 
said, “I am so glad to see the county people 
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get some money back for what they pay out 
in taxes.” Two or three other people spoke, 
And then a very tall gentleman spoke who was 
the county tick inspector. He made one of 
the most ringing speeches in favor of county 
libraries that I have ever heard. It was re- 
ported under the heading, “Save boys from 
hoodlumism and girls from painted faces by 
giving them books,” and that helped too. 

By the end of the next two weeks we were 
informed that the county library would be 
included in the 1921 budget. We had asked 
for nine thousand dollars. They gave us only 
six thousand five hundred dollars the first 
year. But just to show you how much they 
have grown in appreciation of the library, in 
1922 they gave twelve thousand dollars, in 
1923 they gave fourteen thousand dollars, and 
I am sure the tale is not yet told. 


HOW WE GET A COUNTY LIBRARY IN NEW JERSEY 


By Sarau B. Askew, Librarian, New Jersey Public Library Commission, Trenton 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 


The movement for a county library is usu- 
ally started by getting some one county or- 
ganization or interested group of people so 
enthusiastic that it will take the initiative, ap- 
point a small committee to formulate plans, 
and send out invitations to other county or- 
ganizations and associations to co-operate in 
securing a County Library. 

As we vote on the county library in our 
state, we have to make a campaign. In cam- 
paigning our general outline is as follows: 
Get as many county organizations and asso- 
ciations interested as possible. Form a county 
committee upon which each organization and 
association is represented. In addition, inter- 
view and interest as soon as possible, the polit- 
ical leaders of both parties, Republicans and 
Democratic, both the women’s and men’s di- 
visions. If possible, have a representative 
from each party upon your committee, but do 
not have one without the other. Have on your 
county committee a representative of both the 
Protestant and the Roman Catholic faiths; 
this will prevent much feeling. Visit the civic 
and social welfare leaders in your county and 
solicit their co-operation. To omit any antag- 
onizes ; to have many people interested insures 


success, with a minimum amount of work. Be 
sure to get the newspaper men of your county 
interested and have them represented on your 
committee. In this work and interviews we 
have found that the less prominence given to 
the State representative the better. If some 
influential county person can go to these people 
accompanied by the state worker merely to 
provide facts when he or she is asked for 
them the effect is much better, as it appears a 
matter of county demand rather than a move- 
ment started by the state. The initiative must 
come from within the county. It may not be 
best to have the same county person interview 
everyone. In each instance the person should 
be selected who is most likely to carry weight 
with the individual to be interviewed. 

While we have found it best for the state 
to drop out of sight as far as publicity is con- 
cerned and have the entire movement a county 
movement, fostered by county people, and 
promoted by them, a state worker will have to 
be behind the scenes to see that articles do get 
in the newspapers, that difficulties are 
smoothed out, that misunderstandings are pre- 
vented, that everyone does the job he has 
promised to do, to keep interest at the right 
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point. If we can make the local people seem 
to be urging us and insisting on going ahead 
it speeds them up more than if we seem to 
be doing the urging. 

Under this big committee have a smaller 
working committee. The helping teachers and 
the secretaries of the county organizations 
make a good nucleus for a working commit- 
tee, as they know the county and are con- 
stantly traveling through it. 

When the election is in November, have 
appointed by some county organization or or- 
ganizations before the summer a small com- 
mittee which the first of September can get 
to work and form the large committee and 
plan for the active county campaign. Have 
the matter of a county library brought before 
as many meetings of county organizations as 
possible in the spring so that they will be 
ready for the fall campaign, but do not begin 
a regular campaign before the middle of Sep- 
tember. If you begin the campaign too early, 
the interest dies out and cannot be revived, 
and constitutional objectors have time to think 
up objections—and spread them. 

The purpose of the preliminary work is to 
get the idea introduced, get a select few thor- 
oughly and intensely interested and familiar 
with the methods of operation and cost of the 
library. We have found an actual budget 
worked out to the last detail most effective in 
interesting county leaders. They want facts 
and the more explicit you can make the facts 
the better. In the fall the enthusiasm of the 
many can be aroused and the cost in round 
numbers for the whole thing can be explained 
to the people at large. After the idea had 
been “put over’—that is after a desire for 
books and for county library service has been 
cultivated—it is not difficult to make the 
people see how small the total cost really is. 
Early in the autumn the initial committee 
should call upon each member of the govern- 
ing board of the county and explain carefully 
the county library, what it means, what it 
costs, and what responsibility it will be to 
the county governing board. Their interest 
and acquiescence in the campaign should be 
secured. It will greatly aid not only the 
campaign but the future efficiency of the li- 
brary. The initial committee should then call 
together the large committee. 

During the last month before election after 


the large committee is formed, the county li- 
brary should be presented at every meeting or 
conference at which it is possible to get a 
hearing. We do not advise calling meetings 
to discuss the library—you are apt to get a 
very small audience—but there are many meet- 
ings where a hearing can be secured. We 
have had the library on programs of women’s 
clubs, parent-teachers’ meetings, granges, Ro- 
tary, Kiwanis, and Lions clubs, American Le- 
gion, business and professional women, debat- 
ing societies, forums, political meetings and 
many others. An effort should be made before 
each presentation to learn the questions which 
have come up in regard to the library in that 
vicinity and have the speaker take these up 
in an affirmative way in the course of the 
talk. Care should be taken not to raise ques- 
tions or cause dispute but always to present 
the matter positively and as if sure that the 
people only want to hear about it to uphold it. 

Complete information should be put in the 
hands of all newspaper editors. They should 
have copies of all circulars and these should be 
given to the editors by someone with influ- 
ence with that particular man or newspaper. 

The following plan of final campaign during 
the week before election has been found ef- 
fective, and it entails but little work for any 
one individual: 

Four days before election have each organi- 
zation send out a letter, signed by the mem- 
bers of that organization who are on the county 
library, enclosing a circular explaining the 
plan of the County Library to every member 
of their organization. The letter urges the 
individual receiving it to vote for a county 
library and to work for other votes. This will 
reach more than two-thirds of the people in 
the county with little trouble to any one per- 
son. If some receive more than one letter, it 
will make no difference. The letter head upon 
which the letter is multigraphed (not printed) 
bears the name of the large committee—these 
names are vouchers for the County Library 
plan and give the people confidence. Get each 
minister to preach a library sermon. Get the 
moving picture houses to run slides in favor 
of the county library. Get each political 
speaker, no matter what the political faith, to 
speak for the county library. At every meet- 
ing of any local branch of a county or local 
organization there should be a simple, strong 
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presentation of the county library plan. Run 
daily stories in the county newspapers, furnish 
these stories, changing the general story to give 
it local interest. The personnel of the large com- 
mittee makes an excellent story—which can be 
localized. All this is easy to accomplish when 
every organization is represented on the com- 
mittee, as each member looks after the work 
in the organization he or she represents. 

During this week before election have each 
school take up the county library as a project, 
and have each child in the high school and the 
upper grades of the grammar school write 
an essay on the subject. The day before elec- 
tion, have each pupil take home to the parents 
a concise, appealing dodger giving facts. The 
children will often carry the day with the 
father and mother. 

By having every organization interested and 
working this plan of campaign is easy, no one 
has to work hard, and everyone is reached in a 
way that appeals to them. 

The principal organizations in most coun- 
ties are the County Council of the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association, the American Legion, 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, the 
Grange, the Board of Agriculture, the Cham- 


ber of Commerce, the Church Federation. Ip 
addition some counties have County Welfare 
Associations, Anti-Tuberculosis Leagues, Civic 
Associations, Horticultural Societies, Boy 
Scouts, etc. The interest of all these associa- 
tions should be aroused and their aid solicited, 

In addition, it is well to have the local libra- 
rians, ministers, school principals, secretaries 
of local associations, members of women’s 
clubs, and community workers of all kinds in- 
terested and taking part in the campaign. 

After interviewing the heads of county or- 
ganizations and planning work with the com- 
mittees, the greater work of those starting the 
movement is done, as each organization will 
bring its members into line, and the more they 
think it is up to them to see it through the 
harder they work. The great thing is to get 
the idea over first, arouse interest, get the 
desire for service implanted, give the facts as 
to what a county library means in a straight- 
forward, convincing way, and get the cam- 
paign well planned. 

Having done all this, the weather and the 
fates being propitious, we stand a mighty good 
chance of getting the county library by a ma- 
jority vote. Even when the fates are against 
you, sometime people will win for you. 


THE LIBRARY AND THE CITIZEN 
By Rassr A. B. Rune, Hot Springs, Arkansas 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 


It seems to me that our education is failing 
in one respect and that is that our schools have 
not succeeded in inspiring our children with 
the love of books. Boys and girls who did 
splendid work in their schools have not taken 
with them a love for books; and I venture to 
say from that time up to the present day many 
of them have not taken a book in hand. You 
can do a tremendous work by making the 
children realize the joy and pleasure in the 
reading and in the having and in the very 
handling of books. 

We are living in an age of restlessness. 
Our young people especially depend for their 
pleasures upon external things. Boys and girls 
who can retire into the corner and read a book 
and enjoy it are happy boys and girls because 
they are depending upon themselves. You as 
librarians have the opportunity of shaping and 


moulding the younger generation into lovers 
of books and as lovers of books they will also 
be men and women of culture and of refine- 
ment. 

Now we come to the adults of the commu- 
nity. I have watched with a great deal of 
fear the tendency toward uniformity and con- 
formity. I think too many of us are getting 
to be alike. Too many of us look with sus- 
picion upon anyone who differs from us. Con- 
formity and uniformity of thought and be- 
lief are dangerous things in a democracy. 
Civilization is not composed of like elements 
but of unlike elements. It is a great pattern 
to which every people and race is contributing 
something worth while, and you destroy the 
pattern by destroying any element that has 
been contributed to the general enlightenment 
of mankind. 




















I read a poem that protests against this, and 
the thought is something like this. The poet 
walked down a street in a city like New York 
with a friend of his, and they came to a Greek 
selling fruit on the street. And the friend 
said, “Oh, let’s pass that wop; he doesn’t want 
anything anyway, he is a wop.” And the poet 
said, “As I came near to this man and as I 
looked into his face, behold I saw the face of 
Homer.” A little later they went down the 
street and came across an Italian and the 
friend said, “Let’s pass this dago; he’s no 
good.” And the poet said, “As I looked into 
the face of the dago I saw the faces of Dante 
and Christopher Columbus.” Later they came 
across a Jewish peddler and the fellow said, 
“Let’s pass by the sheeny.” And the poet said, 
“T looked into the face of the old Jew and saw 
the face of the Man of Sorrows, of Jesus of 
Nazareth.” 

And all these together make up civilization. 
To destroy and condemn anything worth while 
in civilization is a serious mistake. The li- 
brarian, coming in contact with all classes of 
people, with all races of people, can promote 
a feeling of mutual understanding which is 
essential in a democracy. 

There is another dangerous manifestation in 
our life together and that is the danger of 
intolerance. People do not have the respect 
for the opinions of others which they had in 
former times. They demand that everybody 
think alike and speak alike and act alike. And 
there are certain elements in our population 
which arrogate to themselves the name that is 
dear to all of us, the name of American. 
They think that only a certain handful of them 
are entitled to the name and that all the great 
masses of people are not even citizens. 

You know, we have learned to die together 
but have not yet learned to live together. 
During the war our alien population has suf- 
fered and struggled and died to save the 
American ideal, the American flag and the 
American nation. And now when the vic- 
tory is won some are denying rights and priv- 
ileges to others who made the same sacrifices 
as themselves. I think you librarians, coming 
in contact with all classes of people, must 
counteract this narrow spirit, which is not at 
all American, but is dangerous to the very life 
of our democracy. 

After all, Americanism is a state of mind. 
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Real Americanism is that spirit that stands for 
universal service. I read a while ago of a 
statesmen saying that America is behind all 
great movements for the benefit of mankind. 
I say America should not be behind but should 
be in front of all such movements. A citizen 
today cannot be parochial. He must be na- 
tional and international. I am happy to see 
that at last the administration has seen the 
light, and is entering the League of Nations 
by the back door into the International Court, 
and I believe that before long the American 
people will enter into the League of Nations 
and become leaders. 

I feel that one of the great minds of Amer- 
ica, one who has been as much a victim of 
the war as any man who suffered and died on 
the battlefield, has given to this generation and 
to all generations to come a new ideal in life 
and that is the ideal of international co-opera- 
tion and international solidarity. Call it a 
League or whatever you wish, the time will 
come when the nations of the earth will get 
together and begin to realize that this business 
of killing and destroying in a scientific way is 
useless and foolish and will find some way of 
living together in peace. 

And the man who did that, and the man 
whose name will go thundering down through 
history is Woodrow Wilson. 

After all, there is a certain philosophy in 
American history. Each war was fought for 
a higher ideal than the preceding one. The 
War of the Revolution was fought to make 
the people themselves politically free. The 
war of 1812 was fought to make the American 
citizen free, not only on land but on sea. The 
Civil War was fought in order to do away 
with any traces of slavery in this country. 
The war of 1898 was fought in order to do 
away with the last vestiges of slavery on the 
American Continent. The last war was fought 
because unconsciously we realized that just 
as a nation cannot be half free and half slave, 
so the whole world cannot be half democratic 
and half autocratic, but must be united in a 
bond of democracy. That is what we fought 
for, and despite the reaction that followed the 
war, this ideal cannot be destroyed and will be 
realized sooner or later. 

So then you as moulders of public opinion, 
you as leaders in your own community, you 
who come in contact with the younger genera- 
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tion and who meet all classes of people in your 
library, I think, should be the high priests 
and high priestesses in the movement for the 
emancipation of humanity. 

After all what is education if not the awak- 
ening in the hearts of the child or the adult 
of a spirit of love for one’s fellows? 

Civilization, to my mind, is the ability to live 
together in peace and in comfort. We have 
not yet learned it but we are learning it little 
by little through the tears and agony of our 
own mistakes and our own failures. You have 
a tremendous opportunity to teach the citizen 
the real meaning of citizenship. 

A citizen is a man who learns to live in 
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peace with his fellow men and who lives not 
only for himself but to develop the interna- 
tional mind so that he can act and vote in- 
telligently on all vital questions. Such a citi- 
zen must have intelligence and culture and this 
can be found only in the libraries. 

The library is free for all and it contains 
books for all kinds. I hope the time will never 
come when the librarian will become a censor 
and select the books for her readers. You can 
show them what has been written on various 
subjects, give them both sides of every ques- 
tion and in that way contribute to the great 
service of the nation and to the service of 
mankind at large. 
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COUNCIL 


FIRST SESSION 


The first session of the Council was held 
Monday afternoon, April 23, in the Audi- 
torium Theater. Prestpent Ut tey presided. 

The Committee on Affiliations, consisting 
of Epwarp D. Tweepe.t and Cart B. Ropen, 
recommended that the following state library 
associations be formally affiliated with the 
A.L.A.: 

Mississippi Library Association 

West Virginia Library Association 

Wisconsin Library Association 

It was 

Voted, That these associations be accepted 


as chapters of the American Library Associ- 
ation. 


HEADQUARTERS BUILDING 


Frank P. Hitt presented the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That the Executive Board be re- 
quested to take a_mail vote of the members 
of the American Library Association for the 
purpose of ascertaining the wishes of the 
members with regard to the location of per- 
manent Headquarters, including in the request 
sent out the advantages of each city to be 
voted upon. 

CLEMENT W. ANpbREWS moved that the 
matter be referred to a committee to report 
back to the Council. Dr. Hill accepted the 
amendment. It was then suggested that it 
be referred to the Executive Board. 

It was 


Voted, That the Executive Board be re- 
quested to submit a list of cities which in its 
opinion should be considered for selection for 
the location of an American Library Associa- 
tion headquarters building and report such 
list to the Council of the Association at some 
session of this conference, and that such list 
when approved by the Council be submitted 
to the Association for a mail vote. 


INSTITUTE FOR GOVERNMENT RESEARCH 


Dr. BowERMAN was called upon to present 
the status of the proposal of the Institute for 
Government Research. (See the report of the 
Committee on Civil Service Relations, p. 177.) 

Dr. BowerMAN: The Institute for Govern- 
ment Research proposes to make a study of li- 
brary personnel, which the Association has long 
desired to have made, to make such study en- 
tirely under the guidance, direction and con- 
trol of the Association through appropriate 


committee or committees, and to make it en- 
tirely without expense to the Association for 
the collection of facts and for the publication 
of the findings. 


ArtHur E. Bostwick, chairman of the 
Committee on Library Service, was called 
upon to present his Committee’s view of the 


proposal. (See the report of this Committee, 
p. 193.) 


Dr. Bostwick: The American Library As- 
sociation has appointed a Committee to make 
a survey of library conditions ; that Committee 
is proceeding slowly because it has no money ; 
an organization in Washington has money to 
proceed with a certain part of that investiga- 
tion and we want approval from the Council 
for it so to proceed and to appoint a commit- 
tee to confer with it in regard to the manner 
in which it shall proceed. 

Frep TELForD, a member of the staff of the 
Bureau of Public Personnel Administration of 
the Institute for Government Research, was 
given the floor and said in part: 

The way to be helpful is for you people to 
establish some committee with specific direc- 
tions and specific authority to undertake the 
thing that you want done, and to authorize that 
committee to make use of our services in any 
field that it sees fit. We have a feeling that 
without such a committee, without such di- 
rection, our help would be worthless. We 
should like to help you people and the only 
conditions that we lay down are that you give 
us your support, that you direct the work, 
that it be your work, not ours, that we merely 
act as your clerical, your technical, your sec- 
retarial staff. We will finance the parts of 
the work that require the expenditure of 
money but anything done will be submitted 
to your committee for its consideration, and 
when the recommendation is made to this 
Council or some other body it will come from 
your committee and not from our organiza- 
tion. 

On motion of Dr. Hit it was 

Voted, That the Chairman appoint a com- 
mittee which would work in conjunction with 
Mr. Telford to formulate a plan and state in 
outline what and how this work is to be done 
and to report to the Council before the ad- 
journment of this conference. 


The PRESIDENT appointed the following 
Committee: ArtHurR E. Bostwick, chair- 
man, GrorGE F. BoweRMAN, JOSEPHINE A. 
RATHBONE, FRANK K. Wa ter, CuHarves H. 
Compton, Matcorm G. Wyer, SAMUEL H. 
RANCK, and Jupson T. JENNINGs. 
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NATIONAL CERTIFICATION 


FrankK K. Watter, as chairman of the 
Committee on National Certification, called 
attention to the printed report of progress. 
(See p. 197.) It was 

Voted, That the report of the Committee on 
National Certification be referred to the 
Committee just authorized to be appointed. 


LIBRARY TRAINING 


Matcotm G. Wyer, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Library Training, presented the 
following recommendation from that Com- 
mittee’s report: 

This Committee recommends that the Amer- 
ican Library Association make effective the 
policy already approved in regard to library 
training and provide for the appointment of 
some board or committee whose function 
would be to survey and investigate the field 
of library training agencies for the purpose 
of defining standards—devising a plan for 
evaluating or accrediting, organizing all 
training activities into a general system, sug- 
gesting improvements, recommending the estab- 
lishment of new agencies and promoting edu- 
cation for librarianship in every way. (See 
p. 194.) 

Mr. WyeEr explained that it would be nec- 
essary for the Association to consider and 
formally to approve any plan drawn up and 
reported, and then to initiate some permanent 
machinery for carrying the provisions into 
effect. 

After discussion by Ernest J. REEcE, pres- 
ident of the Association of American Library 
Schools, action on Mr. Wyer’s motion that 
the recommendation be approved was post- 
poned until the next morning. 


SCHEMES OF LIBRARY SERVICE 


JosEPHINE A. RATHBONE, chairman of the 
Committee on Schemes of Library Service, 
presented a report of progress. (See p. 203.) 

On motion of Dr. Hitt it was 


Voted, That the Council recommend to the 
Executive Board the continuance of the Com- 
mittee on Schemes of Library Service. 


LIBRARY REVENUES 


SAMUEL H. Ranck, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Library Revenues, spoke on the re- 
port of his Committee. (See p. 191.) 

The meeting adjourned. 
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SECOND SESSION 


The second session of the Council was held 
Tuesday, April 24, at 2:35 p. m. Presmenr 
Uttey presided. 


SURVEY OF LIBRARY PERSONNEL 


Dr. Bostwick, chairman of the special 
committee appointed to confer with Mr. Tel- 
ford of the Institute for Government Re- 
search, presented the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the offer of the Bureau of 
Public Personnel Administration of the In- 
stitute for Government Research, contained on 
pages 19 and 20 of the annual reports* of 
the Association for the current year, be ac- 
cepted, and that to carry out the co-operation 
therein proposed there be created a committee 
to be appointed by the President to collect, 
study and report upon material with regard 
to the personnel, financial support, expendi- 
tures, form of organization and general ad- 
ministration of public and other libraries in 
the United States. 

The Committee shall as far as practicable 
make use of the data already collected by 
other committees of the American Library 
Association, but may collect original data 
when it deems such action desirable. The 
Committee is directed to report its findings 
and recommendations to the American Li- 
brary Association Council at the 1924 meet- 
ing of the Association. 

The Committee is hereby authorized and 
directed to form such advisory and sub-com- 
mittees of librarians and others as it may 
from time to time consider necessary; to con- 
sult with existing committees of the American 
Library Association, and as far as may be 
practicable without expense to the American 
Library Association, to secure the co-opera- 
tion and assistance of experts. The Commit- 
tee, however, is hereby expressly directed to 
retain at all times control of the study in all 
its phases and to assume full responsibility for 
the report it makes. 


The resolution was adopted. The Presi- 
DENT appointed the following committee: 
Artur E. Bostwick, chairman, Gerorce F. 
BowERMAN, JOSEPHINE A. RATHBONE, FRANK 
K. Water, FLorENcE Overton, Matcoim G. 
Wyer and SamMueL H. RANcK. 

On motion of Mr. WALTER it was 
Voted, That the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion be requested to convey to the officers of 
the Bureau of Public Personnel of the In- 
stitute for Government Research the appre- 
ciation and thanks of the Council for their 


willingness to co-operate with us in this 
matter. 


. *Reprinted in this volume. See page 177. 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF RUSSIA 


On motion of Mr. Bowker it was 

Voted, That the Council recommend to the 
American Library Association that the Sec- 
retary be instructed to send the congratula- 
tions and good will of the American Library 
Association to the National Library Associa- 
tion of Russia, which meets on April 29. 

Also on motion of Mr. Bowker it was 

Voted, That there be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions the suggestion that the 
gratification.of the Association be expressed 
for the presence at this conference of a rep- 
resentative of our sister Republic of Mexico. 


LIBRARY TRAINING BOARD 


Mr. M. G. Wyer: After a conference with 
the Committee to which this matter was re- 
ferred, it seems more certain than ever that 
the subject matter which I presented yesterday 
is one of importance. 

There was discussion of possible overlap- 
ping of functions between the Board and the 
Committee on Library Training. On motion 
of Mr. Wyer, it was 

Voted, That a temporary Library Training 
Board be appointed by the Executive Board 
to investigate the field of library training, to 
formulate tentative standards for all forms 
of library training agencies, to devise a plan 


for accrediting such agencies and to report to 
the Council. 


COUNTY LIBRARIES 


Sarau B. Askew, representing the County 
Libraries Round Table, was granted the floor. 
She stated that the County Libraries Round 
Table had voted a request that the Council 
consider, and if it approves, pass the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That the American Library As- 
sociation has viewed with great interest the 
growth of the county library system and 
wishes to express its belief that the county is 
a logical unit of library service for most parts 
of the United States, and that the county li- 
brary system is the solution of the library 
problem for country districts. 

It was voted that the resolution be ap- 
proved. 

TOWNER-STERLING BILL 

It was 

Voted, That we re-affirm our allegiance to 
the Towner-Sterling Bill and urge upon Con- 
gress its early and favorable consideration. 


HEADQUARTERS BUILDING 


PRESIDENT Uttey: The Executive Board 
met this morning and gave careful considera- 
tion to the subject of the location of a pos- 


sible headquarters building for the American 
Library Association, and I will request the 
Secretary to state the action taken by the 
Board. 


SecrETARY Mitam: The Executive Board 
voted, “that the Secretary present to the 
Council the names of the following cities— 
Boston, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, Washington—in alphabetical order, 
as being the names of cities where an Amer- 
ican Library Association headquarters build- 
ing might appropriately be located; and that 
the Executive Board recommends to the Coun- 
cil that no further action be taken on this 
question until sufficient funds have been ac- 
cumulated to indicate that the erection of a 
headquarters building may become a possi- 
bility; and that when such vote is taken the 
result shall be determined by an absolute ma- 
jority vote of the members of the American 
Library Association and not by a mere ma- 
jority of those voting.” 


Mr. MEYER moved: 


That the Council approve and adopt the 
action taken by the Executive Board. 


The motion was seconded. 

There was general discussion of the rela- 
tion of location to the securing of funds. 

Mr. Bowker offered the following amend- 
ment: 


That, when in the judgment of the Execu- 
tive Board the time has arrived to take a mail 
vote of the Association, it should be a vote 
by a majority of the Association; and that 
the Executive Board should invite the pro- 
ponents of each of the several locations to 
prepare statements about the advantages of 
their city and then should present such state- 
ments impartially to the voters in connection 
with the blank for a mail vote. 

Mr. Meyer accepted that amendment. 

The motion was carried unanimously: 


Mr. Bowker: It is to be hoped that the 
Executive Board will arrange the matter in 
such shape that the half-century enthusiasm 
which we hope for may be availed of in this 
direction, not that the whole thing be post- 
poned for five years. 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


PresIpDENT Uttey: The Executive Board 
was fortunate at its discussion of the report 
of the Committee on Ways and Means in 
having the chairman of that Committee, Dr. 
Andrews, to confer with it this morning. In 
the consideration of that report there were 
several matters which came up that require 
the action of the Council. So the Executive 
Board has requested Dr. Andrews as chair- 
man of that Committee to present those mat- 
ters to the Council this afternoon. 


Dr. ANDREWS: The report of the Ways 
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and Means Committee to which the President 
has alluded had many topics, one or two of 
which have been referred to the new Commit- 
tee on the Fiftieth Anniversary, one or two 
of which were purely matters for the Execu- 
tive Board itself and one or two of which 
are still in abeyance awaiting further infor- 
mation. Therefore, I shall not read the re- 
port of the Committee. I shall allude, how- 
ever, to three matters which require the con- 
sideration of the Council. 

Certain events of the winter have given us 
hope that the Association might have some 
considerable addition to its endowments, and 
the Committee on Ways and Means emphati- 
cally have the view that this is the only way 
in which our sphere and intensity of action 
can be increased. There is no hope that we 
can raise the dues of the membership, and 
if we do, the expenses of the Association, 
which are caused by the membership, will in- 
crease practically in proportion. There is no 
hope in the increase of institutional member- 
ship fees, because while the larger libraries 
might well be willing to pay an increased rate, 
we shall lose, according to the judgment of 
those best qualified to have an opinion, more 
of the smaller libraries than will be made up 
by the increased income from the larger. 

The Committee on Ways and Means, there- 
fore, feels that an increase in our endowments 
is our great hope. To secure gifts for en- 
dowments, whether from individual donors or 
from some of the philanthropic foundations, 
there ought to be a more definite treatment of 
our funds. It certainly is information to the 
most of the members of the Association, and 
I fancy it is information to a good many 
members of the Council, that our present en- 
dowment of $100,000 from Mr. Carnegie rests 
solely on a verbal statement of the President 
as to Mr. Carnegie’s wishes. There is no 
legal instrument either governing the gift or 
the control of the gift. It isn’t likely that 
other people will be as confiding as Mr. Car- 
negie was in the desire and ability of the 
Association to carry out their wishes. There 
ought to be some better definition of the terms 
under which we received this gift and under 
which we are prepared to make the income 
available. 

It is with this in view that the Committee 
on Ways and Means recommended to the Ex- 
ecutive Board the obtaining of legal advice 
as to the advisability of the steps suggested. 
And after receiving the advice from their 
counsel the Executive Board have asked me 
to present resolutions carrying out that ad- 
vice for the consideration and action of the 
Council. 

I may state that a member of my own board 
refused to become a trustee of the Endow- 
ment Fund of the American Library Associa- 
tion, because, he said: “There is no defini- 
tion of my duties or my responsibilities in 
the matter.” 





CONFERENCE 


On motion of Dr. ANDREWS it was 


Voted, That the Executive Board be au- 
thorized and instructed to prepare a deed of 
trust to define the duties and responsibilities 
of the trustees of the Endowment Fund. 

That as a matter of policy of the Associa- 
tion, the trustees of the Endowment Fund 
be required to engage the services of a Trust 
Company acceptable to them and to the Ex- 
ecutive Board as agent and custodian. 

That. as a matter of policy of the Associa- 
tion, the Executive Board be instructed to 
have the accounts of the Association, includ- 
ing those of the trustees of the Endowment 
Funds, audited annually by certified public 
accountants. 


WAR FUNDS 


Mr. Bowker: Mr. Chairman, may I ask 
the chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee whether the War Funds are still under 
the control of the endowment trustees and 
whether any strings are put upon them as to 
principal ? 

Dr. ANpREws: Mr. President, answering 
literally Mr. Bowker’s question, the War 
Funds have never been in the hands of the 
trustees. They are not endowment at all. 
But answering what I fancy is the real mean- 
ing of his question, the Ways and Means 
Committee did consider a suggestion of capi- 
talizing a certain portion of the War Funds, 
the income only to be used for the purpose 
for which the funds were given, or germane 
purposes. There was a division of opinion in 
the Ways and Means Committee and they re- 
ferred the matter without prejudice to the Ex- 
ecutive Board and the Executive Board can 
report what action they took in the matter; 
but I am glad to say personally they didn't 
tie up the funds and if any such action is 
taken it would be taken after all possible im- 
mediate use of the War Funds is over, and 
when it is a question simply of disposing of 
a small fraction which may be left at the 
end. 


COMMITTEE ON COMMITTEES 


PRESIDENT UTLEY: The Committee on 
Committees in its appendix to its report, page 
21 of the annual reports,* has defined the 
functions of all committees of the Associa- 
tion, standing and special, except those which 
have their functions defined in the constitu- 
tion of the Association. 

It seemed appropriate to the Executive 
Board in considering the matter this morning 
that these committee definitions should 
adopted so that when future committees are 
appointed there may be at once means of de- 
termining what the functions of those commit- 
tees are; and so the Executive Board adopted 
that report so as to use those definitions. 

There are, however, certain committees 
whose functions are defined in this report, 


*Reprinted in this volume. See page 179. 
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that are Council committees; namely, the 
Civil Service Relations Committee; the Com- 
mittee on Legislation; the Committee on 
Schemes of Library Service, formerly known 
as the Committee on Standardization of Li- 
braries; the Committee on a Union List of 
Periodicals; Committee on Ventilation and 
Lighting of Public Library Buildings, and 
Committee on Library Revenues. 
It was 


Voted, That the definition of functions of 
Council committees, as set forth in the report 
of the Committee on Committees, be adopted. 

Mr. WALTER moved, 


That the attention of the Executive Board 
be called to the section of the report of the 
Committee on Committees dealing with the 
Committee on Library Training and that the 
phrase, “library schools” be amended to read, 
“library training.” 


The motion was seconded and carried. 
WAR SERVICE FUNDS 


Dr. Hitt inquired how it was proposed to 
spend the balance of approximately $60,000 
in the War Funds. 


Dr. Bostwick: It seems to me that the 
War Department is not administering the 
American Library Association libraries in the 
way in which we would desire to have them 
administered. I recently visited the library 
building at Jefferson Barracks. I found the 
books had been moved over to the Y. M. C. A. 
building or some club, that no books have been 
received from Washington at all, that the li- 
braries are in charge of enlisted men for three 
or four days apiece, who have no interest at 
all, and it made me feel very sad that some- 
thing to which the American Library As- 
sociation had devoted its attention should be 
allowed to go by the board that way. 

It was 


Voted, That the whole matter be referred 


to the Committee on Federal and State Re- 
lations. 


_Mr. Meyer, referring to Dr. Hill’s ques- 
tion, said: I can assure the Council that 


every step will be taken to put that money 
where it was intended, where the donors 
wanted it to go, for the benefit of the ex- 
service men. 

He suggested that the Secretary make a 
statement as to the prospective distribution of 
the balance in the War Funds. 


The Secretary: The financial report for 
the year ended December 31, 1922, showed a 
balance of $70,416.18 in the War Funds. It 
showed an expenditure during the year ended 
December 31, 1922, of $23,865.41, the largest 
single item being $15,204.15 for hospital li- 
brary service. The budget adopted by the 
Executive Board last December provided for 
expenditures out of a total of $71,916.18, of 
$38,500 during the present year, leaving un- 
appropriated $33,416.18. The two largest 
items in this budget were for hospital library 
service, $20,000; for ex-service men in in- 
stitutions not served by the United States 
(that is, the scattering hospitals, prisons, jails, 
etc.), $10,000 

The minutes of the Executive Board, De- 
cember meeting, include this statement: H.H. 
B. Meyer reported for the Committee on the 
Transfer of Library War Service Activities, 
recommending that a considerable portion of 
the balance in the War Funds be held in re- 
serve so that the Association might be pre- 
pared to meet any emergency in the Veterans 
Bureau Hospital Library Service; and on his 
recommendation it was voted that the Secre- 
tary be authorized to announce through ap- 
propriate channels that the American Library 
Association is prepared to aid library agencies 
by offering a limited book and magazine serv- 
ice to ex-service men in prisons, reforma- 
tories, hospitals and other institutions where 
they may be located and that the Secretary 
be authorized to add to the headquarters staff 
in Chicago sufficient clerical force to do the 
work resulting from this announcement. 


Mr. Dupnceon spoke on the necessity for 
holding War Funds in reserve for emergency 


calls, citing certain specific cases which might 
arise. 


The meeting adjourned 
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ANNUAL REPORTS, 1922-1923 
ADMINISTRATIVE REPORTS 
SECRETARY'S REPORT 


In the forty-seven years during which the 
library movement has been represented by 
the A.L.A. there has been great progress. A 
profession and a practice have been developed. 
There has been a steady growth in the num- 
ber of libraries. 

The U. S. Bureau of Education list of li- 
braries in 1876 included 3,682 libraries (having 
300 volumes or more) with a total of 12,276,- 
964 volumes. The American library directory, 
recently published, lists 9,200 libraries (al- 
though no public libraries which serve less 
than 1,000 population are included) ; and there 
are more books in a dozen of the largest 
libraries now than in all the libraries of the 
country in 1876. 

Many new libraries are started every year 
and few are discontinued. The home use of 
books and the use of libraries for reading 
and study show a steady increase. There is 
also, apparently, a steady increase in the rela- 
tive use of non-fiction as compared with 
fiction. Business and special libraries have 
come into existence. 

But formidable and creditable as these facts 
and figures can be made to appear, there is 
vastly more to be done than has yet been 
done. The latest available figures indicate 
that more than half of the people of the 
United States have no public library service. 
In 14 states there is not even a state traveling 
library’ system. Many public libraries and 
traveling libraries are wholly inadequate in 
book supply and are of relatively little value 
as educational institutions. From such figures 
as are available it is estimated that only about 
11,000,000 out of the 110,000,000 people in the 
United States are now registered as borrow- 
ers in all the public libraries of the country; 
and few of the library borrowers are using 
libraries to the fullest extent. Most libraries 
are able to do but a fraction of the work 
they should do and even the best ones are 
probably failing to render a maximum serv- 
ice. 

The principal reasons for the inadequate 


development and extension of libraries prob- 
ably are: 


A. That there are not in library work 
enough well educated persons with spe- 
cial training or experience; 

B. That the general public does not realize 


what libraries can do in promoting pop- 
ular (and especially adult) education, 
and in bringing to the attention of every 
citizen the world’s latest steps in the ad- 
vancement of knowledge. 


The development and extension of libraries 
will inevitably be slow, but it seems evident 
that some things might be done which would 
stimulate the library movement and accelerate 
its healthy growth. 


To improve the quality of personal service 
and develop leaders in the library profession; 
and to create a public sentiment which will 
demand library service in every community 
and which will result in a willingness to pay 
for a constantly improving grade of service: 


1. There should be constant, dignified prop- 
aganda for increased salaries so that 
employing boards of trustees could de- 
mand and get higher qualifications; 


Some scheme should be devised for ac- 
crediting library training agencies—per- 
haps a library training board; 
Accredited library schools should be en- 
abled by some means to pay salaries 
which will attract to their faculties more 
of the leaders in the library profession 
—people who will rank well with those 
in the faculties of other professional 
schools; and more library schools should 
be established as needed; 


Facilities for advanced training in li- 
brary administration, bibliography and 
special kinds of library work should be 
provided, and experienced librarians 
should be encouraged to take such 
courses ; 


Correspondence courses and short courses 
leading toward (not necessarily to) a 
certificate or a degree should be offered, 
especially to those already engaged im 
library work; 

Some plan of scholarship or subvention 
should be arranged which would enable 
librarians, library school instructors, etc, 
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to write or compile needed textbooks on 
library work; 


. The comprehensive library survey now 


being organized should be financed so 
that it could be adequately done, and thus 
provide a body of information which 
would make for the professional advance- 
ment of librarians and for the improve- 
ment of library service; 


_ For the same reasons special studies 


should be made from time to time of 
library revenues, cost accounting, read- 
ing in typical rural communities, of the 
economic and social conditions in typical 
cities and the library’s relation thereto, 
of the service of the library as an agency 
for adult education, and of other sim- 
ilar subjects; 


. A census should be made of the re- 


sources available in the large libraries to 
facilitate inter-library co-operation ; 


. Bibliographies needed for research work- 


ers in libraries, which cannot be pub- 
lished for profit, and which cannot be 
financed by single libraries, should be 
provided by some central agency; 


More library facts and figures should be 
assembled, published and distributed, in- 
cluding annual library statistics, and a 
periodical “readers’ guide” to library 
publications ; 


A permanent exhibit of library appli- 
ances should be assembled and displayed, 
together with several other library and 
book exhibits, and material for publicity 
use; 


Representatives of the library profession 
should attend the meetings of other na- 
tional organizations, such as the Amer- 
ican Country Life Assn., the N. E. A, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the U. S., 
etc., for the definite purpose of keeping 
the library movement in the minds of 
the leaders in other professions. Such 
representatives should also attend similar 
meetings in the several states which are 
now without state library extension agen- 
cies, to the end that such agencies may 
be established. They should be prepared 
to make addresses, display library exhib- 
its and distribute publications at all such 
meetings, and to make reports of their 
findings to some central agency; 


Specialists in school library work, work 
with the foreign born, and perhaps other 
kinds of library work, should be avail- 
able to give information and advice to 
all who wish it, and to work for the 
advancement of the special kinds of li- 


brary service which those persons rep- 
resent ; 


Some one or more persons should give 
constant attention to general library pub- 


licity, providing news, articles and_pic- 
tures for the newspapers and magazines; 
16. Library exhibits, slides and films should 
be prepared for use wherever they are 


needed to promote the library move- 
ment; ‘ 


17. More leaflets, broadsides, posters, etc., 
should be made available and large quan- 
tities provided for free distribution; 


18. Institutes or conferences should be held 
in states where libraries are few in order 
to stimulate interest in library establish- 
ment and improvement; 


19. Demonstration county libraries might 
well be established and maintained in a 
few places to show neighboring counties 
how good library service can be made 
available to the smallest communities and 
the most remote rural districts. 

These things are now in the minds of offi- 
cers, committees or at least individual mem- 
bers of the Association. They are brought 
to the attention of the Association’s represen- 
tatives at Headquarters daily by the flood of 
correspondence from all parts of the country. 

The following paragraphs, while totally in- 
adequate to show the extent or the significance 
of the work done during the year (or more 
accurately about ten months), will at least 
give some idea of how the A.L.A. Headquar- 
ters office works. 


Membership. There are now (March 
22) 6,023 members of the American Library 
Association. A gain of 5 per cent since 
May 20, 1922. The Membership Committee 
is concentrating its efforts largely on the 
Southern and Southwestern states and three 
or four other states which are expected to 
send large delegations to the Hot Springs 
conference. It has obtained the co-operation 
in this work of many librarians who are not 
members of the Committee, with the result 
that personal invitations are being sent to 
thousands of librarians, library assistants and 
trustees who are not members. The four- 
page statement about the American Library 
Association has been sent by the Headquar- 
ters office to every member, with an appeal 
to assist in recruiting new members. For 
several months there has been a continuing 
effort to gain new institutional members. 

It has been suggested that the Association 
set for itself the goal of ten thousand mem- 
bers by 1926, the year of the Association’s 
fiftieth anniversary. 
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Members of the Association owe special 
thanks to the directors and faculties of li- 
brary schools for their aid in bringing the 
advantage of A.L.A. membership to those 
just entering the library profession. 


Employment Service. Registrants with- 
out formal library school training have been 
more numerous this year than heretofore, 
and there has been no decrease in the registra- 
tion of graduates of library schools. The 
service has been taxed to its capacity and it 
has been impossible to do more than give 
attention to inquiries received without at- 
tempting to expand the service in obviously 
needed directions. Opportunities have been 
numerous to further library development by 
advising as to the qualifications to be required 
in those considered for specified positions; as 
to salaries; and as to staff organization. More 
people have been placed in organizing po- 
sitions than during the previous two years. 
Salaries show no decrease and the demand 
for exceptionally well qualified librarians 
continues to exceed the supply. There has 
been difficulty in finding men for a number 
of administrative positions where a college de- 
gree, library school training and experience 
were required, and where reasonably adequate 
salaries were offered. 

Recruiting for Librarianship. The vig- 
orous campaign of last year made unnecessary 
an extensive organized distribution of printed 
material on training for librarianship, but 
much follow-up work was done. It was a 
rare day when at least one inquiry as to “how 
to become a librarian” failed to come in, and 
one record day brought ten. There has been 
a demand from committees, organizations, and 
vocational directors of schools and colleges 
for: Books and a vocation, Library work an 
opportunity for college women, Library work 
for young men and The child and the book, 
in quantities varying from single copies to 
one order for 2,000. The child and the book 
has been frequently reprinted. Libraries, 
commissions, newspapers and at least one 
publisher’s bulletin have reproduced it. The 
Committee on Recruiting (see report, page 
200) has called upon Headquarters for the 
usual services, and has instigated many of the 
inquiries. Frequent personal interviews have 
been held with men and women seriously con- 
sidering library work as a profession. 





CONFERENCE 


State Chapters. Thirty state and re. 
gional library associations (including the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Library Association), are 
now affiliated with the American Library As- 
sociation as chapters. Members of the A.L.A. 
in and near St. Louis have organized the St. 
Louis Chapter of the American Library As- 
sociation. Many of the chapters at their last 
meetings approved resolutions which have pre- 
viously been acted upon by the American Li- 
brary Association, thus adding weight to the 
expressed opinion of the profession. 

Regional Meetings. The first A.L.A. 
regional meeting was held in St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, in 1922. It was made an A.L.A. region- 
al meeting by the Executive Board on the 
invitation of the officers of the Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Missouri library associations, 

A.L.A. Representation at Meetings. Of- 
ficers, members of the Headquarters staff or 
other especially appointed delegates have 
represented the Amercan Library Association 
at nine meetings, installations and celebra- 
tions of a national or regional character, 
eight meetings of state library associations 
and one state teachers’ meeting; and mem- 
bers of the Headquarters staff have addressed 
library school students, members of library 
staffs and other groups. Exhibits have been 
made at meetings of the American Medical 
Association, the American Hospital Associa- 
tion and many state meetings and with the 
Library of Congress at the Brazil Cen- 
tennial Exposition. Much good to the li- 
brary cause could be accomplished by 
greatly extending these features of the 
work. 

Library Establishment. Hundreds of 
letters about library establishment come to 
A.L.A. Headquarters in the course of a year 
from chambers of commerce, women’s clubs, 
school superintendents or teachers, and other 
interested citizens. They come from the 
states, from Alaska, from the provinces of 
Canada, and occasionally from other coun- 
tries. Sometimes the inquiries can be re 
ferred to state or provincial library extension 
agencies. Usually they come from states 
without such agencies and are wholly depend- 
ent on the American Library Association for 
advisory assistance. 

Some of the largest cities in the country 
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without libraries have recently completed the 
preliminary library organization and have 
written cordial letters of thanks to the Asso- 
ciation for help rendered during the last 
several months or, in one case, the last sev- 
eral years. 

County Libraries. A large percentage 
of the requests for aid in library establish- 
ment come from small towns and rural dis- 
tricts where it would be obviously unwise for 
them to attempt to organize a strictly local 
library. In such cases they are advised— 
whatever they may do immediately to estab- 
lish some kind of library service—to work 
steadily for the establishment of a county 
library service. There is a gratifying spread 
of interest in the county library idea, as indi- 
cated by communications received, not only 
from citizens who would like to see such 
libraries established in their own communities, 
but from disinterested persons who see in the 
county library movement an opportunity to 
promote popular education and good citizen- 
ship. The Headquarters office aims always 
to put such persons into touch with the lead- 
ers of the library movement in the states 
from which they write and to send such pub- 
lications as will enable them to approach the 
question in the light of previous experience. 


School Libraries. High schools have 
made most insistent demands upon Head- 
quarters for help and advice in the develop- 
ment of their libraries. The Certain report 
on Standard library organization and equip- 
ment for secondary schools of different sizes 
has been used constantly. Normal and ele- 
mentary school libraries have shown a steadily 
increasing interest. Many of the former have 
asked advice regarding methods and outlines 
for instruction in the use of books and li- 
braries. The latter’s problems have been 
largely those of book selection, although 
library planning has also been much discussed. 
The need of a handbook on school libraries 
has been keenly felt, and is to be met by one 
written by Anne T. Eaton of Lincoln School, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
which is shortly to be issued by the A.L.A. 

The work of the Committee on Education 
has been closely correlated with that at Head- 
quarters, which has greatly increased the 


staff’s ability to give expert advice on all 
school library questions. 


The wide divergence of qualifications re- 
quired for school librarianship throughout 
the country indicates the necessity for a more 
general understanding by boards of education, 
principals and librarians of what constitutes 
adequate training and experience for this em- 
inently important branch of educational work. 


Library War Service. The Association 
continues to supplement with War Service 
Funds the library work carried on by the 
United States Government for ex-service men 
in hospitals. During the last year it has 
provided magazine subscriptions and books 
in a limited way for ex-service men in hos- 
pitals not under the direct control of the 
Veterans’ Bureau and it is now extending this 
service—in a very limited way—to ex-service 
men in penal and correctional institutions. 
The chief of the hospital library service in 
the Veterans’ Bureau is paid from War Serv- 
ice Funds as are also a few other (in most 
cases temporary or new) employees. A small 
portion of the salary of the librarian of the 
American Library in Paris, who is also Eu- 
ropean representative of the American Li- 
brary Association, is paid from War Service 
Funds. An appropriation was also made 
from War Funds during the year to aid li- 
brary service in the Navy. 


Books for the Blind. Some funds have 
been received for brailling books for the blind 
and some books have been issued as the re- 
sult of these contributions. The money is 
handled through the treasurer and the Head- 
quarters office, but the responsibility for the 
work is with the Committee on Work with 
the Blind. Two numbers of The Book- 
list of Revised Braille, prepared by the Com- 
mittee, have been issued from the Headquar- 
ters office. 

Publications. It is estimated that 566,- 
361 A.L.A. publications were distributed dur- 
ing the twelve months ending March 31, 1923. 
This is a gain of 90.6% over the twelve 
months reported on last year, and a 277% 
gain over the twelve months reported on two 
years ago. The most important new pub- 
lications and new editions were probably 
the A.L.A. reading course on business, the 
New guide to reference books (based on 
the third edition of the Guide to the study 
and use of reference books) and the new 
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editions of the Manuals of library economy. 
By action of the Manual Committee and the 
Editorial Committee these pamphlets are 
henceforth to be known as “Manuals of li- 
brary economy,” instead of “Chapters of the 
A.L.A. manual of library economy.” 

During the twelve months, forty-one new 
publications, twenty-four reprints or new edi- 
tions and one placard were issued (counting 
separately the individual numbers of periodi- 
cal publications). Numerous advertising leaf- 
lets were issued and distributed by the thou- 
sands. 


New Publications, 1922-23 


The American Library Association, four- 
page leaflet. 

A.L.A. Bulletin, six numbers and index. 

A.L.A. reading course on business. 

Annual Reports, 1921-22. 

Advance attendance register (Conference 
1922). 

The Booklist, ten numbers and index. 

Booklist books, 1922. 

Booklist of revised Braille, Vol. 2, Nos. 1 
and 2. 

Constitution, reprinted from March Bul- 
letin. 

Fundamentals of reference service. 

Gifts for children’s book shelves. 

Hospital library service, reprinted from 
Proceedings, 1922. 

Hot Springs conference, reprinted from 
January Bulletin. 

Is your library organized for education? 

The library as a detective agency, reprinted 
from Public Libraries. 

Mid-winter conference program, 1922. 

Official ballot, 1923. 

Official program (Conference 1922). 

Popular books in science. 

The prison library (reprinted from Library 
Journai). 

A shelf of books for a one-room school. 

The university librarian, reprinted from 
Proceedings, 1922. 

What is an adequate beginning library sal- 
ary? 

What the A.L.A. needs. 


Reprints and New Editions 


A.L.A. list of subject headings. 
A.L.A. reading course on accounting. 
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A.L.A, reading course on journalism, 

Book wagons. 

Books and pamphlets on library work (en- 
velope insert). 

Books and pamphlets on library work (for 
Trade List Annual). 

Books and thrift. 

Cataloging for small libraries. 

The child and the book. 

Children’s books for Christmas presents, 

A county library. 

Essentials in library administration. 

Graded list of books for children. 

Graded list of stories to tell or read aloud, 

Library work an opportunity for college 
women. 

Library work as a profession. 

McCutcheon cartoon book mark. 

New guide to reference books. 

Revised form for library statistics—public 
libraries. 

Revised form for library statistics—college 
and reference libraries. 

The United States, a reading list. 

Useful books for the home. 

Wanderlust book shelf. 

What is a reasonable income for your li- 
brary? 


Forthcoming Publications 


A.L.A. Catalog supplement, 1912-21 inclu- 
sive. 

Books for tired eyes. 

The hospital library. 

Manuals of library economy (new editions) : 


13. Training for librarianship (now 
printing). 

15. Branch libraries (now printing). 

23. U. S. Government documents. 

27. Commissions, state aid and state 
agencies (now printing). 

32. Library printing (now printing). 


Material and plans for a county library 
campaign (mimeographed). 

The school library. 

School library service. 

The Booklist. May Massee, editor since 
June 1913, resigned December 31, 1922, to 
accept a position with Doubleday Page & 
Company. The following statement is sub- 
mitted by the acting editor, Mrs. Carl B. 
Roden : 

The Booklist has spent a busy, although 
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somewhat uneventful year. Much time has 
been given to the simplification of office rou- 
tine made necessary by the ever increasing 
bulk of work. Two changes have been made 
in form. Subjects have been added to the 
author index and books in the High School 
Library List suitable for use in grade schools 
as well are now marked with a G. 
Subscriptions in May 1921, May 1922 and 
March 1923 are shown in the following table: 
May May March 
1921 1922 1923 
Paid subscriptions .... 4,305 5,000 4,862 


Institutional members 
and affiliated asso- 


Se Discontinued 
Free List 1 ee 119 115 110 
cake 5 ans oes 5,082 5,115 4,972 


The loss shown in paid subscriptions is 
due partly to an actual loss and partly to 
the fact that the report is made just after 
the subscribers who failed to renew January 
first have been dropped from our list, and 
before there has been time to offset that 
loss by getting new subscribers. 

Publicity. The Association’s most im- 
portant publicity work of the year has been 
in the field of school libraries. The voting 
contest on the “Two foot shelf” at the A.L.A. 
and the N.E.A. conferences of 1922 attracted 
the attention of magazines and newspapers all 
over the country. The statement showing 
the result of the vote was printed widely and 
several thousand copies of the list selected, 
under the title A shelf of books for a one- 
room school, have been distributed. Numer- 
ous editorials as well as news articles about 
this list have come to our attention. The 
list of twenty-five books submitted by the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education for pub- 
licity purposes has been printed not only in 
newspapers and magazines but also for free 
distribution by a book dealer. 

Between seven and eight hundred educa- 
tional magazines, farm papers, women’s mag- 
azines and children’s magazines, have re- 
ceived copies of the list with permission to 
reprint. Sixty-five hundred copies were sent 
to county and city superintendents of schools, 
country town newspapers, and officers of 
women’s clubs in a selected group of states. 
Copies were also sent to every house organ 
in the United States. 


The broadside, Js your library organized 
for education? (a resolution adopted by the 
A.L.A. Council) like the list just mentioned, 
has been sold in considerable quantities, and 
also distributed free of charge in limited 
quantities. Copies have gone to about twelve 
hundred educational and other magazines and 
to about sixty-five hundred county and city 
superintendents of schools, country town 
newspapers and officers of women’s clubs in 
a selected group of states. 

More than three thousand copies of the 
Graded list of books for children, compiled 
by a committee of the N.E.A., have been sold. 
Every copy is good propaganda for the school 
library idea. In addition there has been wide 
publicity for this book, which was also ex- 
cellent school library propaganda. 

In the related field of children’s reading 
in general, there have been distributed free 
of charge in addition to the copies sold, sev- 
eral thousand copies of The child and the 
book, by Christopher Morley, Children’s 
books for Christmas presents, and Gifts for 
children’s book-shelves. 


What is a reasonable income for your li- 
brary?, Buried treasures in public libraries, 
and A county library leaflet have also been 
distributed by the thousand. 

The reading courses have been generously 
purchased by libraries for distribution and 
have also been widely noted in newspapers 
and magazines. The new A.L.A. reading 
course on business was reprinted in the Bos- 
ton Transcript with editorial comments, and 
then reprinted for distribution. Other news- 
papers and magazines have also reprinted it 
in full. Relatively few clippings come to this 
office, because we do not subscribe to a clip- 
ping service. The clippings which have been 
received show that within the last few months 
the reading courses have received publicity 
which would have cost approximately $1,- 
400.00 if paid for at the regular advertising 
rates. Reading courses on other subjects are 
being called for constantly and it is expected 
that they will be added gradually to the list. 
Three courses are now in preparation. 

A special library number of School Life, 
issued by the U. S. Bureau of Education, 
was prepared largely from material and ar- 
ticles assembled by the A.L.A. Headquarters 
staff. The same magazine has printed other 
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library articles from time to time. Material 
has been prepared for important year books 
and for several magazines and newspapers. 

The county library exhibit prepared for the 
Detroit conference has seen service in sev- 
eral states since last July. The hospital li- 
brary exhibit prepared by the St. Louis li- 
brarians for the American Medical Associa- 
tion meeting last year is still in use. The 
children’s exhibit and the small exhibit on 
county libraries are in constant demand. Other 
exhibits or thorough revisions of those in 
existence are needed for library meetings 
in the several states, teachers’ meetings and 
meetings of other professional and civic or- 
ganizations. 

The interest of librarians in library pub- 
licity was well indicated by the popularity of 
the early morning lecture course on writing 
library news, conducted by Willard G. Bleyer 
of the University of Wisconsin at the De- 
troit conference of the A.L.A. This was 
more fully reported in the Proceedings. 

The annual conference and the mid-winter 
meetings offer many opportunities to bring 
library work and librarianship to the atten- 
tion of the public in general. 

Although a good deal is being done in 
the field of library publicity, there is need 
for much more. Many requests come to the 
A.L.A. Headquarters, for library material 
for magazines and newspaper articles, which 
the office is inadequately equipped to supply. 
There are also numerous requests for public- 
ity suggestions and programs from libraries 


and from cities and counties desiring to e¢s- 
tablish libraries. 

A.L.A, Finances. The receipts from 
annual membership dues in 1922 were 24% 
greater than in 1921 and 50% greater than 
in 1920. The receipts from sales of publica- 
tions in 1922 were nearly 30% greater than 
in 1921 and nearly 100% greater than in 
1920. 

The income is entirely inadequate for the 
work which the Association finds itself called 
upon to do. 

During the year there have been issued a 
four-page statement about the American Li- 
brary Association and a separate two-page 
statement about the A.L.A. needs. Copies 
of either will be sent to any member on re- 
quest. 

Our Chicago Host. The expanding work 
of the Chicago Public Library will sooner or 
later make it necessary for the A.L.A. to find 
other offices. In the meantime the Associa- 
tion is under great obligation to its host for 
courtesies extended since September 1, 1909. 

In General. The Association has more 
than forty-five committees most of which are 
actively at work. Their activities combined 
with that of the officers represent a quantity 
and quality of work which could not be done 
by paid employees. 

The Secretary is grateful to the staff, off- 
cers and members who have made possible 
the accomplishments of the year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Cart H. Mia, Secretary. 


PUBLICATIONS—COSTS AND SALES 
Payments for Publications, April 1, 1922, to March 31, 1923 


The Booklist 
A. L. A. Catalog 1912-1921, editorial expense 
A. L. A. Reading courses: 
Accounting 
Business 


Book wagons 


The child and the book 
A county library (reprinted) 
County library exhibit 


Exhibit on children’s reading 
Fundamentals of reference service 
Graded list of books for children 


ee a as 


ee 


ee ed 
COSTE eee ees oes eres ereseseseeese 


Ce ee a a as 


Catalog rules; author and title entries (binding only) 


rr 


Cores esreesseeeseeseeseeees 


Essentials in library administration (3d edition) 


a 
seer eee eeee 


a 


ee ey 


$3,477.80 
1,378.01 
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Graded list of stories to tell or read aloud (4th edition) 
Is your library organized for education?...............cecceceeeeeeeeee 
List of subject headings for use in dictionary catalogs (reprinted; in- 

i Se Ci MD ob inencedespabee0eseeweenndmiebaanaimmad 
Manuals of library economy, numbers 16, 23 (revised) and 24 (including 

storage on plates) 
New guide to reference books, 1923, part payment 


ee 


er 


ee ee | 


Picture index, preliminary expense ..............ccccccccccccccvccccces 

Reading lists: 
NN I 655. 6 4's wd oben REN Oxloninco da 211.85 
OR os 4 o'n. 5 0 bb's in DAR wide diainow sh amupebiemiaderdee 317.80 
ck S hyo tei at iahew sebnesestns sd asnaneinn 665.50 
Business books for profit and pleasure.................0000- 127.10 
Children’s books for Christmas presents, 1922............... 1,140.55 
Gifts for children’s book shelves...............cccccccccees 164.00 
Historical reading list for children................ccceeeees 110.00 
i MR (ios occccnesce cctacebs came 11.00 
GE. 20 GU cnagunesn0.6b0-c0denndnctetahecuae 143.75 
A shelf of books for a one-room school................000- 268.42 
Pee Tinmed States  (remrebed) . a. x... 5.5 occ ccccccsccccesces 65.00 
Useful books for the home (reprinted).................000- 166.10 
i ME 3s hd Sharan knoe Ika Nad Gene 79.00 


School library service, editorial expense................cceeeecececees 
Technical books, 1921 (reprinted from Booklist Books, 1921).......... 
i i CT it ams 6s eehen $on 1ben bh whe dees dnohoresataronsekenan 
What is a reasonable income for your library? (reprinted) 


Sales of Publications, April 1, 1922, to March 31, 1923 


The Booklist : 
I tack ssc Sn ISG a a i ceed io Meena $ 
Extra copies 


Aids in library work with foreigners (League publication)....... 41 
ins bab tinbiseenteseawedewnednaane dies 158 
Dam. Teor Go qpemerel Tteratete ...on cn ccc ccccccccccessccceces 25 
A.L.A. Index to general literature, supplement ................. 22 
A.L.A. Reading courses: 

EE ca 6. odes ab edgh ckwbinbawwad wisine Giegkdaaelnee 12,746 

Roa tte aot s cael ae wikis van nin ais eh wu nie kwloeumieeh 9,879 

SSS a so sistik Sed ie, 5 ea elo ORE NSIS tw wets SD Rie eae 16, 
An apprentice course for small libraries................0ceeeee 265 
eta os od cam aaenhninabibkadanan keh eel 994 
itn d innate cack eueehssenkeuhd-eceaubukelnan 27 
os cs ccd on cn innb he abba web ewauabeniane 447 
EE 0, ss sa aie oan bas bom ws tb aiekneEmaee 122 
a a. ss ca dashed a oleh wdraiaiaeehek mame 1,141 
I ag 5 a a usin ng bene Scholae wan ace 167 
TILE TES LE LAL EER SAREE 47 
Books on scientific management..............ccccccsccccccccces 17 
A brief guide to the literature of Shakespeare................0 52 
Bulletin of the American Library Association................+0- 335 
Buying list of books for small libraries..................-e000 373 
Catalog rules; author and title entries...............cecceccecee 513 
Cataloging for emall. ltbraries....és.ccccccccccccccccvccvccccees 327 
EE ERR eI a> 10,033 
The collection of social survey material...............0eceeeeees 61 
A county library, four-page leaflet..........c.scecccccccccccces 4,561 
inn ncn ene pethhannnant osigksan anal (sets) 4 
iY for the librarian of a small library (League publica- 

SE, SN NG A565 En SRG wd dd 06'g 06044 00m 444 096 5045 50sReE RE 3 
Exhibit on children’s reading............e.ccscccecccceues (sets) 7 
I EN SAS LEN UPR! 5 Shs 54 


$14,937.50 
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Foreign lists: 


RNIN NN as nal iGilale se tawie'ews 6 6aleaaew 22 
I RO, ca tecrcnccctesseesconseass 13 
Selected fist of Hungarian books ............scescsccccsess 2 
ee rrr 13 
ere Ee GE SERMON GEES 4 occ snc cecciwsccecaceseeneses 8 
eee ee err erer re rer Tree 13 
Pemnmnesihls OF TELETENCE SET VICE. ....o0 oc. ccc nc cecccsccsccccce 327 
ee Ga TO Ct OU on. bac nde duenibndeccesiewes 3,095 
Graded list of stories to tell or read aloud (4th edition)......... 1,730 
Guide to the study and use of reference books, 1917............ 342 
a not Woche she danecleamin showcases 2 
The hospital library (advance orders) ...........cccccccccccceces 3 
Ree Ep RUMSTHATIER SOMES ...q <0 ec cicccccccccccccsccccesocesce 22 
Index to library reports ...........ceec eee eee eee ces eer eeeeeeree 7 
Is your library organized for .education? (broadside)............ 3,948 
League of Library Commissions Handbook, 1916 (League pub- 
NE, 220002. GLEN Mew a na ame a00.aiA a Amused we Rea are sae 2 
League of Library Commissions Handbook, 1922 (League pub- 
RE SERUSIES ec RESIS OUEST Sy ae ger aes eng aE 12 
EO ES res 167 
Nene Te, ete cbanesacetukeedsenawse 91 
Library Handbooks: 
I ea goa a kaw ais widiem euieso.<odnmnce 276 
Essentials in library administration..................... cloth 317 
paper 1,189 
ee I ed cance ca ncmmessenceavesae 2 
Bagel Foe msteetion TBEATICS. ...... 2.0. c ccc ccccccccsccecs 25 
Oe Co nd cs ab wecwewedcevedaasaccekee 541 
ELE SEE RO TE EE 35 
Some principles of business-like conduct in libraries......... 79 
Library tracts: 
es oy ch cand bedbeccsaees 167 
er I OD IE os enc hn encode cdaracececscces 90 
Notes from the art section of a library...................25. 13 
Why do we need a public library..................... cee. 145 
Library work an opportunity for college women................ 1,600 
I DS os is diccan sede ed eciecssecescscas 600 
ee es. 5 kv ce ee dib sie cbmnees 0560.04 0000s 0 2 
List of subject headings for use in dictionary catalogs........... 524 
MUL MOCUNEGM CUEUOGM BOOK MATE... occ ccc cc ccc ccccccccsccccvcccs 6,760 
DION CEOS, MIQNNET. ow. 5 oso wkd ccccasdcuccedccscecessce 257 
os cad ka wecddcuddaddedecadcesieccoasees 14 
Manuals of library economy, numbers as follows: 
I CO cans wav storcscecdesccans 185 
ee ican wae cadanseds caaronseucesn 142 
Oe Sd ok hd a ashi bok sikh nes ein ean eae de 81 
4. The college and university library....................... 170 
5. Proprietary and subscription libraries.................... 84 
GO UE TOE isis occ cc ccc secs icccecccsccs 103 
Po EE NENED MOUS si. Soc cnc bs cewcdeccensscasionece 261 
NS Se ina ons 5.a< cine cd.ow-enjanalé eins dbe-cie.nneae 114 
NN 55.6 Sainaiciecewealnddcuneeasakewed.00 5 126 
Ee ne 369 
11. Furniture, fixtures and equipment...................... 337 
12. Administration of a public library...................... 170 
ee ccc euavcnnesccsceseevens 199 
re eee rs Los cds docss ks nests casouenccen z 
ne Cg a sk a taa aw) eosin 014-die,.0.6) 4:08 mamas 790 
i7, (reer we Boceesion Gepartinent. ...... 6... cs cect cece ee 360 
i co en ek ctl cepetenmanee cue 364 
gee ala Wk sks cea be ace cece beseed 516 
cde aeske na ad bee bwe ee aacewen 216 
eS eee oh oot ne dense seemaveeacee tas sie 309 
Sy WU. Gy GEOUURUROME GROUERIIES 2 oon ccc ccc ccsccccccccce 839 
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EEE CRE ODO CECE LF RE ORT Ene 311 34.28 

25. Pamphlets and minor library material................... 330 46.61 

27. Commissions, state aid and state agercies................ 57 6.35 

a Eameery worm with Cie Wilee.. ..... ccc ccc cccccceedvecs 51 8.56 

Me os sins chad ocn'n cdbcwomcn the thwaeaend 1 25 
Material and plans for a county library campaign............... 13 8.50 
New guide to reference books, 1923.................cccceccccees 1,025 2,854.35 

interleaved 111 360.15 
memeenie for the grrall Wiraty.... ...........0ccccecccdeccsaves 430 99.53 
EDs a0 os accbkse sets bésedb¥occseaccalkeeDbaaenl 265 371.45 
Reading lists: 

EE, SD WN a a os n atid ns 006 awn eden 9,124 167.14 

LL 0.3.6 ud: Aletta admin be Mees auh-eaiene aa 9,672 174.58 

IE 20s 4. 85s oe Cie eink mal oe bakin s we bpenen SeEee 161,050 768.47 

Business books for profit and pleasure.....................- 7,122 182.84 

Children’s books for Christmas presents, 1922................ 73,110 1,643.60 

Gifts for children’s book shelves.................ccccccccees 8,868 140.02 

Historical reading list for children.....................0000. 4,536 162.91 

i Sa cncisekhnineahink sagesdeaeananteekaaheee 6,040 126.89 

sins sacha sccSws Wake dEbEh A pcobteunk case eee eee 201 2.80 

Oe ee een 404 45.64 

ey NN ook Finda vdinescacs dapsenbubaken’ 3,274 174.47 

Shelf of books for a one-room school..................ee00- 27,652 177.20 

I 5 a ws soit inkieionilene Mmaimirau aa ikea erns a oe een 1,496 122.28 

ee S00 Ce MON... ss co ccckewss sucadsuwandedcace 10,418 217.71 

CS es ree err ee 15,284 67.51 
NE Ne INNS ios vais nip iwucies ss +ksenddegucedis Sakis 100 5.00 
Selected list of music and books about music.................... 22 681 
Some recent features in library architecture, reprint from Proceed- 

IT ins hc0's cei nade Piebanentséankaeeae scene ce ebeeenk 82 3.95 
Special indexes in American libraries....................00eeee: 20 1.94 
Standard library organization and equipment for secondary schools, 

Eastin ts tin iach inichins wibealelieEbansdia +s ientiine giceitiniccteaees 550 182.14 
Subject headings for use in dictionary catalogs of juvenile books. . 116 188.13 
Subject index to the A.L.A. Booklist.................... vols. 1-6 13 3.03 

vol. 7 12 1.27 
Technical books (reprinted from Booklist Books, 1921).......... ,736 59.31 
I ee OE 5... os op ule nae sas d an e.ccpieb ae seKadese ok 348 188.86 
EE TET OEE EN MN IE IED Be 799 441.08 
ER MPI an RN ee pe ty ih SG 292 170.04 
Vocational guidance through the library.................-.2--000: 5 47 
What is an adequate beginning library salary? (broadside)....... 2,336 20.43 
What is a reasonable income for your library? (broadside) ...... 4,458 28.32 
Workshops for assembling business facts..............0-eeeeeeee 51 8.80 
21,199.67 
$31,506.18 


NECROLOGY 
This report will appear in the Handbook. 


LIBRARY WORK IN U. S. VETER- 
ANS HOSPITALS SINCE JULY 1922 


Submitted by the Chief of the Library Sub- 
Section, U. S. Veterans Bureau. 


Reports from the field during the past year, 
the second under government supervision, 
Seem to indicate that the experimental phase 
of library service in veterans’ hospitals has 
Passed and that medical officers have gen- 


erally become convinced of the need for this 
work. 

On January 19, 1923, the following circular 
was issued to medical officers in charge of 
veterans’ hospitals defining the policy of the 
Veterans Bureau in regard to library service: 

“1. There seems to be some misunder- 
standing on the part of medical officers con- 
cerning the policy of the Bureau for the con- 
duct of libraries in hospitals. 

“2. Congress in making a special appro- 
priation for books and magazines clearly in- 
dicated its intention of having library service 
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in hospitals, and it has been the policy of the 
Bureau to place this work in the hands of 
trained and experienced librarians. 

“3. These librarians are selected by the 
central office from civil service eligibles and, 
although the personnel required to carry on 
this work is smaller than that required by 
the nursing, dietetic or teaching service, the 
basis of appointment for the person in charge 
of the work at a particular hospital is the 
same as that for other services. Where the 
hospital is large enough to require the serv- 
ices of a chief aide or chief dietitian, a chief 
librarian or supervisor is detailed to the hos- 
pital, and where an assistant chief is in 
charge of the other services, an assistant chief 
will be in charge of the library. 

“4. The most important contribution the 
librarian has to make to the patients and per- 
sonnel is her knowledge of books and her 
ability to fit the book to the reader. Her 
library training enables her to point out 
where information in any field of knowledge 
is to be found. From this it results that one 
of her most important functions is the per- 
sonal contact that is made with patients in 
her visits to the wards, so, where it is not 
possible for a librarian to carry on effective 
ward work and at the same time take charge 
of the library room, an assistant librarian 
has been detailed from the Bureau, or the 
medical officer has detailed a qualified clerk 
to assist in the clerical work of the library, 
such as the charging and discharging of 
books, arranging books on the shelves, the 
keeping of periodical records, etc. 

“5. Librarians have training and ex- 
perience that entitle them to rank with other 
professional women personnel, and_ the 
Bureau expects the librarian to rank with 
the chief nurse, chief dietitian, and chief 
aide,—an assistant chief to rank with the 
assistants of these services.” 

This communication is gratifying not only 
because it so clearly defines the status of li- 
brarians in relation to other personnel, but 
because it brings out the importance of the 
professional side of the work as distinguished 
from the merely clerical side of keeping rec- 
ords of books borrowed, etc. There are still 
adjustments to be made before librarians are 
given equal consideration in all respects with 
corresponding personnel. Chief among these 
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is that of salary, which was recently ad- 
justed on a more satisfactory scale in regard 
to nurses, aides, dietitians and teachers, but 
which has not, so far, been considered for 
librarians. 

On June 13, 1922, was held the first civil 
service examination for positions in naval 
stations and veterans’ hospitals. The response 
to this was disappointing and because of the 
scarcity of eligibles resulting, another will be 
held in March of this year. Announcements 
of the forthcoming examination have been 
distributed broadly, and it is hoped that a 
larger number of persons with the proper 
qualifications will compete. The civil service 
requirements are high because it is so firmly 
believed that this type of library work calls 
for highly trained and efficient librarians. 
While the number of readers is small as 
compared with those of the public libraries, 
they are all adults and all have plenty of time 
to devote to reading. The percentage of non- 
fiction read in these hospitals, where there 
is a librarian in charge, ranges from fifteen 
to thirty per cent, and has even gone as high 
as thirty-four per cent, while subjects rep- 
resented include everything from 000 to 999. 

Evidence of what a librarian can do to en- 
courage reading is given in the reports from 
Tacoma, where there is a tuberculosis hos- 
pital averaging 250 patients. In January, 
1921, a librarian was sent there for the first 
time. Her circulation statistics for that month 
were fifty and a year later they were 1,026. 
Even yet there is occasionally found a man 
who confesses that he has never read a book 
before in his life and who develops, under the 
guiding hand of the librarian, into one of the 
steady patrons of the library. An interesting 
example of this is supplied from Perryville, 
Md., a neuro-psychiatric hospital. One of the 
patients, foreign born and considered slightly 
sub-normal, with very little reading knowl- 
edge, began, at the suggestion of the librarian, 
with simple books for foreigners. From this 
he progressed to fairy tales and on up the 
scale until, in less than a year he found the 
Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini much to 
his taste, and commented that “Cellini was 
not always good but he was funny.” 

To date, there are forty-six hospitals oper- 
ating under the U. S. Veterans Bureau. 
Twenty-six of them have librarians in charge, 
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with one or more assistants in the larger ones, 
making altogether thirty-five librarians in the 
field with service in practically all of the 
larger hospitals. It has been the policy of the 
Bureau during the past year to reduce the 
number of the personnel at the stations to a 
minimum and, as a result, it must be proved 
that a librarian or additional assistant is an 
absolute necessity for the proper carrying on 
of the work before an appointment is au- 
thorized. This works a hardship on many 
of our ambitious librarians who see oppor- 
tunities for much more work than they have 
time to do, and it leaves the smaller hospitals 
with little or no library service. In some 
cases the American Library Association has 
appointed assistants until such time as they 
could be taken over by the Government. In 
July, 1921, there were seven persons on the 
American Library Association payroll, four 
of whom have since been put on the payroll 
of the Government. 

One of the most difficult problems of ad- 
ministration is that of the small hospitals, not 
needing the full time of a librarian, but get- 
ting little satisfaction from the library with- 
out some one to administer it. Medical offi- 
cers are beginning to ask for a librarian even 
in the smallest hospitals, the last official re- 
quest having come from Helena, Montana, 
a hospital with but sixty-five patients. Thanks 
are due to the Amercan Red Cross in many 
of these smaller hospitals for the splendid 
co-operation they have given the Library Sub- 
Section. In many cases, the library is housed 
in Red Cross quarters, and the only person 
responsible for the circulation of the books 
is the Red Cross worker who cheerfully as- 
sumes such responsibility in addition to her 
regular duties. 

The most successful plan which has been 
tried is that now in operation at Portland, 
Oregon, where a librarian was found who 
could take a part-time position, and who was 
put on the American Library Association 
payroll. The history of her progress there, 
as evidenced by her monthly reports, makes 
convincing proof of the value of intensive 
library service. Such service to small hos- 
Pitals does not enter into the Bureau's pres- 
ent plans and any appointments made by the 
American Library Association would have to 
be carried indefinitely, so far as can now be 


foreseen, but it would seem that the unex- 
pended balance from the War Service funds 
could not be used to better advantage. 

It is an accepted fact that the best way of 
administering any service is by showing how 
it will fit the needs of the individual or group 
concerned. Doctors are busy people and un- 
less they have a natural inclination in that 
direction do not stop to consider what library 
service really means. They, like many lay- 
men in other walks of life, see no reason why 
any volunteer worker could not circulate a 
collection of books among a few patients. 
The medical library is proving one of the 
best means of bringing to the attention of 
the doctors the fact that librarians have their 
own professional contribution to make. In 
many hospitals, the medical library is now 
administered by the librarian, in connection 
with her other work, and she often has the 
opportunity to do reference work for the 
doctors. Librarians stationed in hospitals 
near large cities have a special advantage in 
this respect as they can make contacts with 
large medical libraries and call on them to 
supplement the resources of the local collec- 
tion. Doctors availing themselves of such 
help find it an easy step to admit the possi- 
bilities of similar service in other fields of 
knowledge. The greatest appeal to them 
as professional men is from the therapeutic 
side, and they are realizing more and more 
the possibilities along this line. 

With the transfer of the hospitals to the 
U. S. Veterans Bureau, the supervision of 
medical libraries was given to the Library 
Sub-Section for the first time. Requisitions 
from the field and from medical officers in the 
Bureau have been prepared and forwarded for 
purchasing, but except for this, because of 
lack of facilities, it has been impossible to 
give adequate attention to this work. The 
Library Sub-Section is at present located in 
crowded quarters with no room for a collec- 
tion of medical reference books, so that even 
the simplest reference questions must be 
looked up in other libraries in Washington. 
Medical journals have been ordered for the 
Bureau for 1923 and are circulated to the 
professional personnel of the Bureau through 
the Library Sub-Section. It is the intention 
to review these journals as they come in and 
call the attention of the doctors to articles 
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of interest in their particular subjects, thus 
insuring their full use. New books are noted 
and requested from the publishers for re- 
view. This is merely an extension of the 
policy carried out from the first with regard 
to general books. Publishers have co-operated 
in this very willingly and in some cases allow 
us to keep an office copy in case we purchase 
ten or more copies for hospitals. This is 
very much appreciated. 

The Congressional appropriation of $100,- 
000.00 for books and magazines for bene- 
ficiaries of the U. S. Veterans Bureau, was 
re-enacted for the current year, so that the 
usual trouwble—lack of funds—is not the prob- 
lem in the case of the Veterans Bureau. 

The effort to carry on the work of the 
Purchase Sub-Division of the Bureau with 
the smallest possible personnel has, however, 
seriously handicapped the Library Swb-Sec- 
tion in its efforts to get books and magazines 
to hospitals. It became clear early in De- 
cember that no magazine subscriptions could 
be placed for the following year unless out- 
side help were called in. The American Li- 
brary Association fund was drawn on and a 
typist employed for eighteen days. Book 
orders have been allowed to accumulate since 
September, and, as there was no relief in 
sight on the first of February, two typists 
were employed by the American Library As- 
sociation to clear up this work. It is hoped 
that when it has been brought up to date 
there will be less delay. Of the annual ap- 
propriation mentioned above, less than $30,- 
000.00 has actually been spent to date in spite 
of repeated appeals from librarians for more 
books. 

The necessity for adequate quarters for li- 
braries in hospitals is being more and more 
recognized and plans for new hospitals in- 
clude a recreation building, a part of which 
is to be used as a library. Oteen, North 
Carolina, has the honor of having the first 
building entirely devoted to library activities 
and this building is now very nearly com- 
pleted. At U. S. Veterans Hospitals No. 24, 
Palo Alto, California, and No. 62, Augusta, 
Georgia, additions to the Red Cross buildings 
are under construction, which will give ad- 
ditional space to the libraries at these sta- 
tions. Plans are under consideration for 
recreational buildings, with quarters for the 
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library, at North Little Rock, Arkansas, 
Tucson, Arizona, and Memphis, Tennessee, 
the last named to be a gift from the Hospital 
Association of Memphis. 

Thanks are due various patriotic organiza- 
tions which have expressed their interest in 
hospital library work by concrete gifts to 
individual hospitals. The North Carolina 
chapters of the American Legion Auxiliary 
plan to help furnish the building at Oteen. 
The La Grange, Illinois, Chapter of the 
American Legion Auxiliary furnished the li- 
brary room at U. S. Veterans Hospital No. 
76, Maywood, Illinois, with Library Bureau 
furniture throughout. The Victory Chapter 
of the D.A.R. in Washington, by its contribu- 
tion of curtains, pictures, etc., made attractive 
the quarters provided for the library at Mt. 
Alto Hospital. 

Future plans of the Library Sub-Section 
include, first, closer co-operation with the li- 
brarians in the field; second, increased service 
to the smaller hospitals; third, more effective 
service to medical officers, both in the field 
and at the Bureau; fourth, continued efforts 
to place librarians on an equal footing in 
every respect with other professional women 
in the service to which they are entitled by 
their experience and training, and by the 
recognition already accorded them by the 
Bureau. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY IN PARIS 


The American idea that a library can be 
administered economically and effectively only 
as part of a system, has, during the past year, 
led the trustees of the American Library in 
Paris to do what they could toward bringing 
the library into closer relations with other 
institutions in Paris having similar aims, with 
other libraries throughout Europe, and es- 
pecially with those institutions and libraries 
which represent in Europe American thought 
and achievement. 

European Service Desired 

In a memorandum addressed to the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Board, April 25, 1922, 
after describing what had already been done 
to supply English and American books on the 
continent, I defined the program which in my 
opinion should be followed in future activi- 
ties as follows: 

If the giving of libraries and books is to be 
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more effective, three things are necessary: (1) 
these libraries must be organized, (2) ar- 


rangements must be made for systematic ad- 
ditions of new publications, and (3) provision 


must be made for loans of books for which 
there is only occasional need. 


The present lack of organization in the col- 
lection and distribution of American and Eng- 
lish books in Europe reflects general politi- 
cal conditions. Looking to the future, how- 
ever, the organizations of the United States 
should in their European library activities be 
united; their service should be so centralized 
or co-ordinated as to secure better geographi- 
cal distribution of libraries and less duplica- 
tion of effort of an unnecessary character; 
there should be such shelving of book collec- 
tions as will make them more accessible to 
readers; and such publicity with regard to 
them as will extend their use. 

With a view to carrying out this program 
at least as far as local service is concerned, 
the Executive Committee passed the follow- 
ing resolutions at their meeting, October 23: 


Resolved: That the librarian be given au- 
thority to arrange with the Dotation Car- 
negie, the University of Paris, and the Ameri- 
can University Union, for loans to these 
institutions of books on specific subjects or 
by specific authors. 

Resolved: That if rooms can be furnished 
by any of these organizations for the in- 
stallation of a branch of this library on the 
south side of the river, the librarian be given 
authority to arrange for the establishment of 
such a branch, provided the necessary funds 
can be secured for its efficient administra- 
tion.” 


American Standards Necessary 

Neither this extension of service in Paris, 
nor the larger European service can be under- 
taken, however, until a larger library staff 
has been secured and a better trained one, a 
staff capable of more work and work of a 
higher critical character. In other words, 
while it is desirable that the library be brought 
into closer relations with other organizations 
in Europe interested in American thought 
and achievement, it is necessary—unquestion- 
ably necessary—that it be brought into closer 
relations with organizations in the United 
States interested in satisfying the desire which 
exists in Europe for more information in 
regard tothe United States, its ideals, and 
its methods of realizing them, and also into 
closer relations with libraries and other or- 
ganizations in the United States which are 


interested in European thought and European 
affairs, anxious to understand European prob- 
lems, especially those which affect the life 
and welfare of citizens of the United States, 
and ready to assist in the solution of such 
problems. 

For this reason the trustees of the Library 
asked one of their number, Colonel Robert 
E. Olds, former director of the American Red 
Cross in Europe, to visit the United States 
and confer with the officers of certain organi- 
zations there in regard to the demand for 
American books in Europe and the means for 
supplying that demand. He arrived in New 
York December 6, and remained there for 
three months. During this time he was able 
to discuss the subject with many individuals, 
and to interest the officers of at least one 
organization in the program which has been 
drawn up by the Paris Library for the ex- 
tension of its service. The immediate result 
of his mission was the appointment of the 
following American Committee to represent 
the interests of the library in the United 
States: Dr. Henry Noble MacCracken, presi- 
dent of Vassar College, chairman; Dr. Her- 
bert Putnam, librarian of the Library of 
Congress; Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, presi- 
dent-elect of the Carnegie Corporation; Pro- 
fessor William Emerson, of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, trustee of the 
American Institute of Architects; Mrs. Wil- 
liam K. Draper; Prentiss N. Gray; Dr. Ken- 
dall Emerson, and Carl Taylor. 


Co-operation of Learned Societies 


Without the financial aid which such a 
committee as this can bring to the Library, 
nothing particularly creditable to the Ameri- 
can people can be done here; nor can the 
best possible service be established and main- 
tained until the Library is brought into the 
closest relations with the learned societies of 
the United States also, and with all libraries 
which are able to render more than local 
service. 

With this in view the assistance of the 
American Historical Association in the de- 
velopment of the historical department of the 
Library was requested, and at its meeting in 
New Haven, December 27-30, the Council of 
the Association passed resolutions recom- 
mending the appointment of Dr. Waldo G. 
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Leland of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, to represent the Association in co- 
operation with the American Library, and the 
reference to its Committee on Bibliography 
of any work which might be undertaken in 
the United States. It is to be hoped that the 
Library will receive the assistance of other 
national organizations in building up its col- 
lections, and in making them of use in Eu- 
rope, and that the Library may also be of 
service to members of those organizations 
who are interested in European history, lit- 
erature, politics, etc., either as they visit 
Europe, or as their need for information may 
be supplied by correspondence. 


More Books Needed 

While we must depend upon our Ameri- 
can Committee to make possible the interna- 
tional service which the Library should ren- 
der, and upon the learned societies of the 
United States to make its collections truly 
representative of American literature and 
learning, and make them known to European 
scholars, it still remains for publishers and 
librarians to supply most of the books needed 
to carry out the program which has been 
formulated. 

The publishers are sending us for the most 
part such books as we believe would be of 
interest to European readers and we are en- 
deavoring to give these publications such pub- 
licity as will promote their wider distribution 
in Europe. But the great need is for dupli- 
cates in great quantities of standard Ameri- 
can books, and these, of course, can be mobi- 
lized best for service over here by librarians, 
as they were during the war. The appeal 
which is now being made by the Association 
for books for European use should be only 
the first of repeated efforts to send all idle 
American books to Europe for use in keeping 
up that intellectual intercourse between the 
old world and the new which means so much 
for the happiness and welfare of both. 
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Service to American Librarians 


While American librarians then, may, with 
great credit to themselves, render a service 
of not only academic but practical value in 
making American books and magazines acces- 
sible to students, publicists, and others in 
Europe, they should in return receive from 
the American Library and its correspondents 
in Europe in the form of books and informa- 
tion at least as much as they give. Indeed | 
shall not be satisfied until American librarians 
look upon the American Library in Paris not 
only as a branch through which they may dis- 
tribute books to Americans and others in Ev- 
rope, but also as a department to which they 
may refer inquiries in regard to European 
politics, literature, and art. A beginning has 
already been made this year in assisting Amer- 
ican librarians in the selection of books, es- 
pecially books on art, and if plans for the 
publication of a library magazine are carried 
out it will be possible to keep American li- 
brarians aw courant not only with the more 
important new publications in France and, 
perhaps, in other European countries, but also 
with opinion in regard to current European 
events. 

Library School 


It is gratifying to be able to report that 
the library school which I spoke of last year 
as potentially one of the most important de- 
partments of the library, is to be established 
this summer by the American Committee for 
Devastated France. Sarah C. N. Bogle, as- 
sistant secretary of the American Library 
Association, has been granted leave of ab- 
sence to direct the work of the school, and 
it is expected that she will make the value 
of such a school so much felt that its perma- 
nence will be assured. 

W. Dawson JOHNSTON, 

Director, American Library in Paris, Inc. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS, 1922-23 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
This Committee was formed with refer- 
ence to taking part in the growing movement 
to get together all going enterprises in bibli- 
ography, whether theoretical or applied, for 
practical co-operation. 


A significant meeting in this intent was 
called by the National Research Council at 
Washington, March 31. It was attended by 
some twenty-five or thirty representatives of 
bibliographical indexing and abstracting of- 
ganizations and libraries. Indexing organiza- 
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tions included: the Zurich Index (Dr. Strohl, 
director), the International Catalogue (Dr. 
Gunnell of the Smithsonian). Abstracting en- 
terprises included Chemical Abstracts, Bo- 
tanical Abstracts, the Wistar Institute Biolog- 
ical Abstracts and the co-operative plan for 
all biological abstracting. These were repre- 
sented on the morning program by their most 
active promoters, Drs. Fulcher, Greenman and 
Schramm. Libraries were represented on the 
morning program by the chairman of the 
A.L.A. Committee and in the afternoon dis- 
cussions by Messrs. Keogh and Meyer of the 
Committee, Dr. Andrews and Messrs. Lyden- 
berg and Martel, the librarian of the Surgeon 
General’s office and others. The National Re- 
search Council was itself represented on the 
program by Dr. Kellogg, the secretary. 

Dr. Kellogg for the Council showed such 
intelligent sympathy with all three aspects of 
the problem—indexing, abstracts, libraries— 
such a practical attitude as to getting all go- 
ing elements into active co-operation, and such 
a broad international viewpoint, as to give 
the utmost assurance that whatever the Coun- 
cil may find it practical to attempt in the way 
of organizing co-operation will be done com- 
prehensively and with diligent forethought. 

On the day before the meeting the mem- 
bers of the Committee had a long talk with 
the librarian of Congress on related matters 
and, on the initiative of Mr. Bishop (who in 
the end could not be present himself), the li- 
brarians attending the meeting, with ex-Pres- 
ident Root, met at the Cosmos Club and dis- 
cussed the many aspects of this problem of 
the relation of libraries to the strictly bibli- 
ographical indexing and abstracting. 

At the meeting on Saturday the chairman 
of the A.L.A. Committee, speaking for the 
libraries, referred to the fact that librarians 
had to meet this problem not only in science, 
but in history and all other fields. He said 
that in general it seemed the duty of the 
research workers to provide the titles of the 
books that they want to use (i. e., index and 
abstract bibliographies), while libraries pro- 
vide the concrete books. He said farther that 
if the workers could get the index, the in- 
ternational catalog and the abstracting enter- 
prises into co-operation to provide bibliog- 
raphies, then there was no doubt that libraries 
could organize co-operation to provide that 


a worker should be able to find surely and 
promptly some copy of titles mentioned in 
the bibliographical sources, whether index or 
abstract. He said that the A.L.A. had pro- 
vided the machinery of this Committee for 
just this purpose of aiding concrete, practi- 
cal co-operations. 

He also suggested that the libraries, like 
the bibliographical organizations, were budg- 
eted organizations able to act in constructive 
work, but not now as a rule so as to contribute 
large sums to the overhead of general co- 
operation plans—e. g. joint lists. He sug- 
gested that if the research endowments could 
provide overhead and common expenses for 
organizing the co-operative work of both 
classes of going institutions, it would be put- 
ting money at the point where it would reach 
farthest. 

Librarians, especially Dr. Andrews, took a 
very active hand in the afternoon discussions. 

Altogether it was a significant conference 
possibly pointing to the most significant prac- 
tical move in library co-operation since the 
introduction of standard classifications and 
printed cards. 

Ernest C, RicHArpson, Chairman. 


BOOKBINDING 


The range of activities of the Bookbinding 
Committee has been materially broadened 
within little more than a year by the oppor- 
tunity of co-operating with two organizations 
whose products are essential to library main- 
tenance. 

The first of these organizations is the 
National Association of Book Publishers, 
composed of a membership of about sixty 
American publishers. Our method of ap- 
proach to this body has been to define features 
in book manufacture which are disadvantage- 
ous from the standpoint of library require- 
ments, such as heavy, calendered and spongy 
papers, narrow margins, inadequate backing 
and joints, poor cover material, etc., and to 
suggest alternatives by which such require- 
ments may be met with little or no extra ex- 
pense on the part of the publishers. Critical 
comments, including commendable features as 
well as the reverse, to the number of more 
than two hundred titles have been forwarded 
to the publishers through their secretary, 
Frederic G. Melcher, who has been a most 
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courteous and invaluable medium between the 
Bookbinding Committee and the publishers. 
Letters received from some of the publishers 
relative to the comments on some of their 
books, indicate a readiness to give due con- 
sideration to our complaints and recommen- 
dations. 

At the suggestion of one publisher which 
was seconded by Mr. Melcher, a bulletin has 
recently been prepared on “Danger points” 
in book making from the library viewpoint, 
copies of which are sent to all members of 
the National Association of Book Publish- 
ers. The bulletin accompanies this report. 

The second organization with which the 
Committee is co-operating is the Library 
Binders’ Group or section of the Employing 
Bookbinders of. America, which was formed 
last year and which aims to standardize and 
improve library binding and to promote inter- 
change among binders of methods of bindery 
management. A set of general specifications 
is being prepared jointly by the A.L.A. Com- 
mittee on Bookbinding and the Library group 
of the Employing Bookbinders, and will be 
ready for distribution in the near future. 

The bookbinding exhibits are asked for 
regularly each year by certain library schools 
and summer schools for use in connection 
with their courses in binding and repair, and 
are shown at several state meetings as well 
as at individual libraries. 

A report from one library in New York 
whose librarian had asked for the exhibit 
to use among smaller libraries in her vi- 
cinity, tells of passing it from one small li- 
brary to another to the number of six, usu- 
ally by means of automobiles. One of these 
librarians who had an untrained staff used 
the exhibit in giving instruction such as she 
had received in library school. Another on 
this circuit writes that she is able to do better 
mending after studying the examples in the 
exhibit. A third library used it as their chief 
attraction during Children’s Book Week, a 
local binder coming in each afternoon to give 
a talk on binding. The librarian who is re- 
sponsible for this use of the exhibit writes 
that it was placed in her reading room as a 
matter of convenience for her staff, and that 
large numbers of patrons were attracted 
by it. - 
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Owing to the poor quality of the publish- 
ers’ bindings, there seems to be considerable 
activity among some of the larger bookbind- 
ing concerns in the way of special library 
bindings for standard and popular books and 
for occasional new titles in fiction. Many 
of these as now made, with oversewing and 
buckram covers which are often models of 
good taste, are a real economy, having the 
advantages of prompt delivery when ordered 
and of avoiding the necessity of rebinding 
after brief circulation and perhaps when 
most in demand. Unfortunately, unless there 
is an assured market for a good proportion 
of these special bindings which must be made 
up in large quantities, they are likely to be 
made at a loss by those concerns putting them 
out, which obviously discourages the project 
and deprives the libraries of whatever bene- 
fit they might have realized if their patronage 
had been promptly forthcoming. 

Our hopes for further revisions downward 
in binding prices in the near future have 
been banished by three increases in cost of 
essential binding materials since last Octo 
ber. Buckram, the standard cover material, 
which cost 25 cents in 1914 and gradually in- 
creased to 85 cents during 1921, had receded 
in price to 40 cents during the early part of 
1922, but since last October has advanced 
to 49 cents. Cover board cost $39 per ton in 
1914, advancing each year until the price of 
$125 per ton was reached in 1921. During 
1922 the price had come down to $65, but 
the recent increases have brought it up again 
to $90. Another increase in price of these 
materials is promised for the near future. 
The shortage of cotton is said to be the 
reason for the increased price of buckram, 
while scarcity and high cost of coal are re- 
sponsible for the advance in price of cover 
board, large quantities of coal being required 
in its manufacture. 

Gertrude Stiles, for several years a mem- 
ber of the Bookbinding Committee and for 
two years its chairman, has recently been re- 
appointed to membership. 

Mary E. WuHeetock, Chairman, 
SarAH L. Munson, 

FRANKLIN H. PRice, 
GERTRUDE STILES. 
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Appendix 


Some Undesirable Features from the 
Library Viewpoint 

Some one connected with the business of 
book publishing has intimated that an ex- 
pression from the library interests regarding 
present practice in the manufacture of books 
as related to the requirements of library use, 
would be interesting and perhaps helpful in 
determining upon some course by which such 
requirements might be met by the publishers 
wherever practicable. 

A few publishers seem to infer from our 
reports on books which do not give satisfac- 
tory service in libraries, that we are asking 
for special library bindings. While this would 
be very desirable we realize that for the pres- 
ent at least, it is probably out of the ques- 
tion. Neither do we mention the high cost 
of books in this connection. Our chief con- 
cern is to call attention to some features 
which we believe might be remedied by some 
readjustments and modifications of present 
practice in book making with very slight or 
perhaps no added cost, and which would 
make for greater durability in the books for 
library use. 

The “danger points” in this discussion are 
posted conspicuously at the left margin, while 
fuller descriptions under each “point” will 
enable the reader to recognize its counter- 
part wherever met. 

Paper. -Books made from calendered and 
other stiff, heavy or bulky papers, require 
stronger sewing, backing and joints than the 
publishers now use, in order to prevent the 
early loosening of sections and breaking of 
books from the covers which result largely 
from the strain of the weight of the paper. 
Often such books must be taken from circu- 
lation for rebinding when their interest is at 
its height. Unfortunately books having dis- 
tinctive covers are sometimes among those 
to be rebound thus prematurely and their in- 
dividuality is thereby sacrificed. — 

Binders oversew such books, and to pro- 
vide for flat opening each section must be 
scored before sewing. This has become such 
an essential process with the growing pro- 
portion of these calendered and other heavy 
papers, that the manufacturers of the over- 


sewing machine have recently put out a scor-*€:) 
ing machine which costs about $400 to helpgig 


in overcoming this difficulty which is one of 
the most serious in library binding. 

A serious objection to the glossy papers 
is the fact that they cause eye strain, a fault 
of which the dull finish papers are innocent. 
Physicians frequently forbid books and mag- 
azines made from glossy papers for their 
patients, and oculists are very decided in 
their warnings against “glary” papers for 
school children and for any persons having 
faulty vision or weak eyes. We have nu- 
merous authoritative quotations, from medi- 
cal periodicals and from books, bearing out 
this opinion. 

The desirable quality for ordinary book 
manufacture is a light weight, fairly firm, 
flexible paper of antique (unglazed) finish. 
Investigations of papers other than calendered 
which are suitable both for text and illus- 
tration are bringing out some new ideas for 
this class of printing. A symposium on book 
papers and treatment of illustrative material 
conducted by members of the National As- 
sociation of Book Publishers, either at their 
annual convention or as contributions to the 
Association’s monthly bulletin, would un- 
doubtedly produce results. 

Margins. Inner margins should be not 
less than three-fourths of an inch in depth, 
not only to provide for rebinding but for 
ease in reading. Narrow margins are trying 
to eyesight, and rebuilding necessarily reduces 
the inner margins by one-eighth to one-fourth 
of an inch, allowing for oversewing by hand 
or machine. 

Some books have far too narrow inner 
margins while the outer margins are liberal. 
Usually these books have the added objec- 
tion of bulky or calendered paper. Occa- 
sionally titles in fiction have such narrow and 
irregular inner margins that with the spongy 
paper of which such books are usually made, 
it is almost useless to rebind at all, although 
they are likely to fall apart early because of 
the numerous faults in make-up. It is im- 
possible for any binder to make a well pro- 
portioned book when this one of the prime 
essentials, a fair inner margin, is lacking. 
Now and then, perhaps with the idea of mak- 
ing a book of unusual appearance, the top 
margins are made very narrow while others 
may be liberal to a fault. 

Lining, backing, etc. Given a fair grade 
of medium weight paper, the ordinary Smythe 
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or International machine sewing, proper 
rounding and backing with semi-flexible glue 
and a lining of strong super, the publishers’ 
binders should be able to make far more serv- 
iceable books than they are now putting out. 
Super comes in several grades and apparently 
the most flimsy grade is used on present- 
day books. Some publishers of school tex: 
books have succeeded in making fairly dur- 
able books, using a rather light weight paper 
which, however, is often slightly glazed. 

It has been demonstrated to the satisfac- 
tion of librarians who have made a study of 
the situation, that a serviceable book for li- 
brary use cannot be made with the heavily 
calendered and bulked papers now in vogue, 
without far more care and expense than pub- 
lishers are now giving or are willing to give 
them, particularly as to gluing, lining and 
joints. 

Some of the popular copyrights were for 
years considered by many as more practical 
for libraries than the original editions. The 
first reason for this was the lower cost, but 
soon it was discovered that being made of 
light weight paper which did not unduly 
strain the sewing and joints, the books held 
together longer, and that when rebound they 
made more satisfactory books which opened 
flat because of the flexible although inferior 
grade of paper. In recent years the quality 
of these copyrights has deteriorated for the 
same reasons as given by other publishers. 

Cover material and decoration. The 
cheap cover cloth which has been used in re- 
cent years on books of all descriptions but 
conspicuously on fiction and children’s books, 
and which becomes shabby in so short a time 
(if the book does not fall apart first), and 
the unfortunate “bindex” books which were 
often withdrawn from circulation after one 
to five issues with backs cracking off, had 
their justification a few years ago. But we 
feel that new titles should show more rapid 
improvement in quality of cover material. 
The importance of clear and more permanent 
lettering should be considered also, for a dis- 
tinct sign is as important for a book as for 
a place of business. There are occasional in- 
stances where some bright idea of a publisher 
has met only with dismay on the part of 
librarians. Such instances are found in some 
histories, technical books, bird books, cook 
books, etc., whose lining papers and fly leaves 
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have been utilized for printing valuable maps, 
plates, or other data, which cannot well be 
removed when the book is rebound and are 
therefore a complete loss to the library when 
rebinding becomes necessary. 


BOOK BUYING 


As the Detroit conference assembled, li- 
brarians everywhere stood puzzled to find 
themselves brought thrice under fire in Wash- 
ington in the course of a single year. Careful 
reconnoitering found that, unlike as they ap- 
peared, these attacks had a common origin. 
It was in each instance an outbreak between 
printers and publishers, with the public’s neu- 
trality violated, its preserves raided. 

However unhappy the experience, it has 
had its compensations, chief of which cer- 
tainly is the fact that in the common peril 
American education, art, science and scholar- 
ship turned to the American Library Asso- 
ciation for leadership and have not been dis- 
appointed. It is a trust to be valued and an 
event to be signalized that not one of the 
seventeen national organizations recorded in 
our last report as standing with the libraries 
on the tariff failed to rally to our aid when 
the next call was issued. 

In this matter of the tariff, it is to be re- 
flected that the Association was in the first 
line fighting the battle of the cultivated 
reader. Upon him the blow was to fall quick 
and hard. For him all books of every age 
and nation were to bear an impost again, and 
a heavy one. The educated immigrant was 
to be penalized for the library he brought. 
Only the Government and the blind were to 
go scott free. As for the libraries, aside 
from the proposed reduction in the number 
of duty-free copies to two, the ill effects 
would be indirect—derivative from the mis- 
fortune of friends. This fact did not escape 
the educator and scientist, and right richly 
did they repay us when later the vital in- 
terests of the libraries were put in jeopardy. 
The tariff bill as finally passed in September 
met the Association’s wishes except for the 
restoration of duty on textbooks imported by 
individuals, though the concession of unlim- 
ited importation by institutions was intended 
to meet this need. 

In this tariff contest, the libraries won 
another friendship, to prove of value further 
on—that of the printers. In striking this ac- 
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cord, the Association’s representatives got to 
the seat of strategy. There it was seen that 
the radical proposals of the House tariff 
measure were a response, though awkward, 
to union labor’s demand that American pub- 
lishers be estopped from sending American 
work abroad to be done. The demand was 
sound, the method of meeting it grotesque. 
To reprove an offender it is not necessary to 
box the ears of the entire population. Hence 
the quick acceptance of our suggestion, 
pressed home a second time in a special hear- 
ing just before the bill left the Senate com- 
mittee, that American books made abroad be 
taxed higher than foreign books in English. 
This gesture pleased, though the insurance 
was not deemed sufficient. 

The next move of the printers was a re- 
quest of the Treasury Department for a lit- 
eral enforcement of the Marking Law as to 
books. Every tariff act since McKinley’s had 
contained a clause requiring the marking of 
imported goods to indicate country of origin. 
The mark was to be permanent, conspicuous 
and English. If despite the increase in tariff 
the book were still made elsewhere it should 
go branded among the people. The law was 
being evaded, they claimed, by concealment of 
the mark in various ways, even to the use 
of dummy leaves. Hence the Treasury De- 
cision that the title leaf or cover be the place 
of marking. The libraries supported the de- 
mand and the decision, but at certain ports 
an unexpected interpretation was given the 
text of the decree. These officials read in it 
a requirement that all imported books, no 
matter what their imprint, should bear a 
mark “Printed in England,” etc., unless the 
name of the country in English were there, 
or one of the three cities, London, Paris, or 
Berlin. Library shipments began to pile up 
in the custom houses, and substantial fines to 
be assessed, for the new tariff act carried a 
ten per cent impost for goods arriving un- 
marked. Energetic protests were lodged at 
once, on the ground, first, that the books im- 
ported by libraries complied with the law’s 
intent, since the imprints asserted foreign 
origin; and, second, that advance marking, 
anyhow, could not be secured in gifts and 
exchanges. Though the facts were not de- 
nied, and the injustice was readily admitted, 
it took, nevertheless, five months of time and 
eight representations in Washington, includ- 


ing two hearings before the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and an Assistant Secretary, respec- 
tively, with active intervention by Senator 
Charles E. Townsend (for which we are 
deeply indebted), to get the Decision modi- 
fied, Thanksgiving eve, to exclude libraries 
from its application. 

In its Detroit report, the Committee told 
the story of copyright bill H.R. 11,476, the 
third and most serious of the three attacks 
on education here reported. Under cover of 
an expedition to gain American recognition 
of international copyright, certain publishers 
finally succeeded in pushing the Authors’ 
League into an unrelated excursion to take 
away the book consumer’s right of interna- 
tional buying. 

“Copyright” is the “right to copy,” i. e. to 
reproduce and distribute, an intellectual work. 
That is author’s “property,” and, in justice, 
should remain his the world over. As prop- 
erty, too, it is transferable and divisible; 
there may be several publishers. So far, so 
good. But these merchants would go further 
and each assert the right, in selecting a trad- 
ing area, not to engage stock and good will 
merely, but a title to the patrons’ liberty as 
well. They might not know of his existence 
or like his terms, but no matter, they are his, 
according to this theory, and, under penalty, 
would deal with him or do without. 

Plainly, the parable has broken down. Copy- 
right is more than property and less than ab- 
solutism. It is a grant for a time and a 
purpose. The time is fifty-six years of the 
author’s life or that of his family. After that 
his spiritual kin inherit. The purpose, as the 
Constitution has it, is “to promote the progress 
of science and useful arts,” i.e., to foster pub- 
lic education. If books are made harder to 
get, the purpose is, so far, defeated. This 
happens, if, as is proposed, an English book 
cannot be bought till title to the local stock 
be traced, like real estate, and if the assign 
can fix a discriminatory price. Hence Con- 
gress, while protecting the author’s. estate 
against piracy, lets Education choose among 
its lessees, just as the gates of custom are 
lifted to her passage. 

It need occasion no surprise that the scheme 
in its eighteen months of life has steadily 
waned in scope and influence. At first, the 
assign was to have absolute power over the 
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importation of books, works of art and mu- 
sical compositions, restricting sales, as one 
of them expressed it, to red-headed men, if 
he liked, or prohibiting acquisition altogether. 
Then the process of dismantling and desertion 
set in. Art and music were released. So too 
the Government and the blind. Why, it has 
never been explained. If the thing is right, 
and advantageous, the Government and the 
blind should be the first beneficiaries and ex- 
emplaries. Periodicals, also, and foreign lan- 
guage books, if only an English translation 
were published here, got their release, in H. 
R. 11,476, of April 28, 1922. As for the rest, 
the right to restrict their purchases was yield- 
ed, though these must still be made through 
the assign, and on his terms. 

But with the opposition of the libraries set 
solid, and their ranks swelled and swelling 
from every quarter of education, another con- 
cession was offered Dec. 6, 1922, by a pub- 
lisher, in S.4101 (=H. R. 13,676). This freed 
second-hand books, and those in foreign lan- 
guages irrespective of translation. The pal- 
liative fell flat. 

Furthermore, its presentation, unauthorized 
as it had been by either the Authors’ League 
or the Printers, was made the occasion of 
formal defection of both these bodies and 
their espousal of the libraries’ cause, in a 
new bill, H. R. 14,035, introduced Jan. 26, 
1923, by the titular author of H. R. 11,476. 
Of this measure Sec. 8 runs as follows: 

“That section 31, subsection (d), paragraph 
third [of the Copyright Act of 1909], be 
amended to read as follows: ‘When imported, 
for use and not for sale, not more than two 
copies of any such book in any one year, in 
good faith, by or for any society or institu- 
tion incorporated for educational, literary, 
philosophical, scientific, or religious purposes, 
or for the encouragement of the fine arts, 
or for any college, academy, school, or sem- 
inary of learning, or for any State, school, 
college, university, or free public library and 


branch or public reading rooms in the United 
States.’” 


The ambiguous “and” of the last clause is 
to be replaced by a comma so as to insure to 
branches the intended equality with central 
libraries. 


Thus the position of the American Library 


Association is fully sustained—the United 
States to qualify for membership in the In- 
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ternational Copyright Union, Education to re- 
tain its freedom to import. 
The new measure is not perfect. Instead 
repealing outright the requirement of 
having United States copyright conditional 
upon manufacture in the United States, this 
provision is retained for domestic books. The 
design—to keep American work at home—is 
proper, but it should be attained by tariff 
rather than a copyright gloss. In addition, it 
is extended to periodicals, entailing thus cleri- 
cal burdens, with compensatory advantage 
dubious. But despite blemishes, the new meas- 
ure marks a great advance, and in lieu of a 
better, its acceptance is justified. Congress 
adjourns without a hearing, and the ques- 
tion goes over to the next session. Librarians 
may well feel gratification in the stategic po- 
sition from which they face the intervening 
months. 

Upon these three subjects four bulletins 
appeared in the library periodicals of Octo- 
ber (“3 in 1”), November (“Treasury Deci- 
sion 39108”), December (“Sic Transit T. D. 
39108”), and March (“The Triple Alliance 
Dissolves”), besides the chairman’s address at 
the Detroit Conference, entitled “Copyright 
and the Publishers, a Review of Thirty 
Years”; a statement in the American Econo- 
mic Review for March, 1923, page 199 f,, 
summarizing remarks made before the Ameri- 
can Economic Association at Chicago, De- 
cember 30, 1922; and three copyright state- 
ments sent the New York Evening Post dur- 
ing December and January in answer to a 
publisher’s criticism. A further statement was 
sent The (London) Times Literary Supple- 
ment to correct certain erroneous impressions 
left upon the British public by a two-column 
criticism of pending American copyright leg- 
islation, in its issue of March 22. Upon invi- 
tation the copyright situation was also ex- 
plained to the Patent, Trade-Mark and Copy- 
right Section of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, meeting with the American Patent Law 
Association, in Washington, February 23, 1923. 

On the general question of fair prices, an- 
other bulletin (“Bargains”) was issued in 
November, reporting certain British periodi- 
cals to be had from American publishers on 
favorable terms. Two further letters by the 
chairman appeared in December and February. 
On this subject, it is a pleasure to record 
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the growing frequency with which English 
publications are imported in sheets and sold 
at figures comparable with London’s. Fur- 
ther, The Macmillan Company announced in 
November a new schedule of prices for the 
Cambridge University Press publications of 
1922, which shows a reduction of about 16 
percent from previous years. These results 
are most encouraging. 

Finally, as this report goes early to press, 
the Committee, on the basis of data turned 
over to it by Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, of St. 
Louis, is negotiating with upwards of a hun- 
dred American publishers, with reference to 
their willingness to break sets in the filling of 
library orders, especially for replacements. 
The results will be made public shortly. 

Once more it is a pleasure to acknowledge 
the fine courtesy of Chairman J. I. Wyer in 
facilitating full co-operation between the Com- 
mittee on Federal and State Relations, and 
our Own. 

M. LiewELtyn Raney, Chairman, 
Cart L. CANNON, 

Asa Don DIcKINson, 

Hitter C. WELLMAN, 

Purp B. WricurT. 


CATALOGING 


The Committee has never of recent years 
been able to gather a quorum at any of its 
meetings. Its work therefore has been done 
chiefly by correspondence. At the Detroit 
conference, there was a meeting of part of 
the Committee which approved for discussion 
certain tentative rules for the cataloging of 
incunabula of which descriptions have already 
been published. The “tentative rules” were 
published in the Bulletin of. the Association 
(vol. 16, page Al7, Nov. 1922) and in the 
library press. They have elicited marked dis- 
sent from certain members of the Committee, 
particularly Messrs. Hanson and Josephson. 
These tentative rules were sent to John Minto, 
secretary of the corresponding committee of 
the Library Association, and it is understood 
that they are under consideration by that com- 
mittee. Up to the date of writing this report, 
no word has come from the British Commit- 
tee except an acknowledgment of the recep- 
tion of the copies sent. 

For the Committee, 
Wa. W. Bisxop, Chairman. 


CIVIL SERVICE RELATIONS 


At the mid-winter meeting of the Council 
the chairman presented the proposal of the 
Institute for Government Research offering 
to have its Bureau of Public Personnel Ad- 
ministration make, in co-operation with the 
American Library Association, a study of 
library personnel problems. It was voted 
that the proposal be referred to the Committee 
on Civil Service Relations and the Committee 
of Five on Library Service. (A.L.A. Bul- 
letin, Jan. 1923, pp. 12-14). 

The proposal as already in print has been 
further elaborated and the objects to be ac- 
complished are stated in the attached letter 
from Dr. W. F. Willoughby, the director of 
the Institute for Government Research. 

The Committee believes that the proposal is 
a most generous one, that the proposed study 
promises to render a large service to librar- | 
ianship and that the offer should be accepted. 

The Committee recommends that a new 
committee be established. Such a committee 
should be at once representative in charac- 
ter in that it should have representatives from 
such other committees as those on Library 
Service and on Standardization, and should 
be made up of members who could attend 
the frequent meetings required properly to 
direct the study. Most such meetings would 
need to be held in Washington (where the 
Bureau of Public Personnel Administration 
is located) and perhaps some in New York. 

G. F. Bowerman, Chairman, 
C. F. D. BEtpen, 

M. J. Fercuson, 

J. T. JENNINGS, 

C. B. Ropen, 

P. L. Wrnpsor. 

See also Library Service (Committee of 
Five), Appendix, special report on Proposal 
of Institute for Government Research, page 
194. 

Appendix 
Letter from Bureau of Public Personnel 
Administration 

Dear Dr. Bowerman: 

It has been suggested that in order to 
enable you to place before the proper com- 
mittees the proposal for a study of library 
personnel problems to be made by the Bureau 
of Public Personnel Administration that I 
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submit to you a definite statement as to the 
purposes of the study, the manner in which 
the work would be conducted, and the part the 
American Library Association and the Bureau 
would have in carrying on the study. 

It seems to me that if any thorough study 
of the personnel problems involved in library 
administration is undertaken, the objectives 
should be about as follows: 


(1) Classification of Positions: A 
grouping of positions in the various kinds of 
libraries (public, private, state, college, 
school, special, and extension) into suitable 
classes, each with an appropriate title, with 
such definition of the kinds of positions to 
be included in the class as may prove to be 
desirable, and with a statement of the edu- 
cation, experience, skill, knowledge of li- 
brary practice, personal traits, and other 
qualifications as may be found to be essential 
for the proper performance of the duties of 
the positions included in the class. Such a 
grouping into and definition of classes of po- 
sitions is now generally recognized as essen- 
tial for the scientific handling of personnel 
problems in any organization or profession. 

(2) Tests of Qualifications: The work- 
ing out of a series of tests embodying the 
best practice developed by librarians and 
others to discover which applicants for any 
class of positions possess the minimum qual- 
ifications requisite for the proper perform- 
ance of the duties of the position sought and 
to determine the relative fitness of those who 
meet the requirements. 

(3) Salary Standards: The working 
out for each class of positions of the salary 
standards which ought to be observed in a 
well administered library. 

(4) Standards of Library Support, 
Service, and Organization: The formula- 
tion of fairly definite standards with regard 
to the amount of money taxpayers may rea- 
sonably be asked to contribute for library 
support, with regard to the services the pub- 
lic has a right to demand in return for the 
financial contributions it makes, and with re- 
gard to the best forms of library organization 
worked out to give this service. 


(5) Publication of Results: The prep- 
aration of one or more publications, prob- 
ably in pamphlet form, for distribution among 
librarians and others interested in the study. 


The Bureau of Public Personnel Adminis- 
tration is willing to co-operate with the Amer- 
ican Library Association in such a study if 
the work is undertaken in a manner that gives 
reasonable promise of success. To assure 
success, the American Library Association 
should designate one or more of its standing 
committees or create a special committee to 
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have charge of the study; this committee 
should be made up of professional librarians 
whose recommendations would carry weight, 
who would take an active interest in the work 
at all stages and attend meetings at which 
policies are formulated, methods of carrying 
on the work determined, and decisions made 
as to important points, and who would be 
able to direct and co-operate with the detailed 
staff which of necessity would have to do the 
bulk of the work. This committee should be 
given perhaps a year to assemble and analyze 
data, formulate its findings and recommenda- 
tions, and circulate its tentative report among 
librarians for comment and criticism pending 
the time it reports back to the American Li- 
brary Association. No part of the work 
should be undertaken except in the manner 
determined and approved by the committee 
and the committee itself should have the 
power, it would seem, only to carry on the 
study and make a report to the American Li- 
brary Association which the Association might 
approve, reject, or amend as it sees fit. 

If these conditions, modified in any manner 
that seems proper, can be met, the Bureau of 
Public Personnel Administration will under- 
take to assist in all proper ways in carrying 
on the work. It will provide for the neces- 
sary clerical and other work involved in 
gathering and analyzing data, formulating 
plans and suggestions, and the like; provide 
stationery and postage to any reasonable ex- 
tent; assign to the detailed staff such mem- 
bers of its staff as are familiar with the plan- 
ning and carrying through of large classifica- 
tion and salary standardization studies; and 
finance the printing of any pamphlets or other 
publications which may result from the study. 
Any members of its staff assigned to help 
with the study would, of course, work under 
the guidance of the committee in charge of 
the study. 

I trust that this letter will set forth in 
sufficient detail the purposes of the study, the 
obligations the committee selected by the 
American Library Association would have to 
assume in directing the work, and the assist- 
ance the Bureau of Public Personnel Admin- 
istration would give under the direction of the 
Association’s committee. If you consider any 
modification necessary, however, or if you 
think any point needs further elucidation, I 
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should be glad to have you take up the mat- 
ter with me. 
Very truly yours, 
Bureau or Pusiic PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION, 
W. F. Witioucnesy, Director. 


COMMITTEE ON COMMITTEES 


This committee was instructed to “this year 
give special attention to the preparation of 
very brief statements about the duties of all 
committees (i.e., a short statement about each) 
—these statements to be used in the Hand- 
book annually.” 

We find that considerable work had already 
been done by the previous committee. Par- 
ticularly had such statements been prepared 
and submitted in the report of the committee 
to the Swampscott conference in 1921. (See 
Annual Reports 1920-21, p. 25-35.) 

We have therefore taken as a basis the 
statements above referred to, have referred 
each to the committee chairman concerned, 
and have asked for approval of the statement 
as expressing present functions or for such 
addition or amendment as is necessary to 
make the statement true at the present time. 

For committees formed since that time and 
for committees not represented in that report 
by such a statement, a brief statement of 
functions has been prepared and submitted. 
For certain committees whose functions are 
definitely set forth in the Constitution or By- 
laws, a reference to that source of authority 
is deemed sufficient. The chairmen of the 
various committees have responded to these 
requests, and we are indebted to them or to 
the report of the Committee on Committees of 
1921 for such success as we may have achieved 
in fulfilling the task assigned to us. The 
result of the compilation of these statements 
is presented in the Appendix attached to and 
made a part of this report. 

We believe that this series of statements 
brings us to a definite stage in the organiza- 
tion of this matter. These statements when 
acted upon give a definite point of departure 
for further consideration if deemed desirable. 
Some of the problems involved are set forth 
in the 1921 report of the committee above re- 
ferred to. Some of the recommendations 
therein have already been acted upon. We 
Suggest your further consideration of the 


other matters contained in that report and 
such action as may be required to bring the 
whole subject into focus at the present time. 
It may be then referred to the next Committee 
on Committees with instructions to proceed 
from this point along such lines as may be 
directed. 

With the 1921 report before us and having 
in mind such recommendations as have come 
up in the correspondence with the various 
committee chairmen, this year we offer the 
following suggestions as to some of these 
next steps. 

A. The definite grouping of our committee 
organization into standing and special com- 
mittees, the former having indefinitely con- 
tinuing functions and the latter expected to 
reach final conclusions within some fairly pre- 
dictable time. 

B. 1. Consideration of the functions of 
each committee to ascertain any overlapping 
or duplication that may exist, or any exten- 
sion of functions that may be desirable for 
most effective results. 2. Conference upon 
this with the chairman of the committee and 
the president and secretary of the Association. 
3. Recommendation to the Executive Board 
for such action as may be deemed necessary 
to further perfect our committee organization. 

C. The adoption of the practice, in appoint- 
ing committees in the future, of definitely 
designating each as standing or special, and 
the specific inclusion in the terms of its ap- 
pointment of a definite statement of functions 
and limitations. 

We submit the foregoing remarks as mat- 
ters for future consideration rather than as 
recommendations for action. In view of the 
comprehensive report of 1921 and the terms 
of our own instructions for this year we 
have deemed it our duty to try to reach some 
expression of present status, even though it 
must be vague or unsatisfactory in some 
cases. If some starting point can be adopted, 
however temporary, preparations can be made 
for advance along some definite course toward 
some definite goal. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

C. B. Lester, Chairman. 


Appendix 
Functions of A.L.A. Committees 


A tentative statement of the present func- 
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tions of each committee, subject to such re- 
vision, amendment, extension, or limitation 
as may be necessary and possible more accu- 
rately to express the grant of authority from 
the Association. All statements take for 
granted the requirement to make reports and 
recommendations from time to time. 

Bibliography. To represent the Asso- 
ciation in all bibliographic undertakings and 
projects, national or international in scope, in 
which the committee may deem representation 
or co-operation desirable, or in which the 
Association is invited to participate. 

Bookbinding. A committee of experts 
to act in an advisory capacity to the member- 
ship at large on any matters pertaining to 
binding of books, periodicals and pamphlets, 
and to the care and repair thereof; to confer 
with the existing organization of library bind- 
ers regarding methods and standards of bind- 
ing and with the National Association of 
Book Publishers regarding qualities of paper 
and the general make-up of books as suited to 
library use. 

Book Buying. Rather a committee on 
book prices than on book buying. To keep 
in touch with and report to the membership at 
large upon prices and discounts to libraries of 
American and foreign publications. Repre- 
sents the Association in negotiations with the 
book trade, and before legislative bodies in 
controversies relating to price maintenance, 
terms, copyright, and kindred questions. 

Cataloging. A committee of experts to 
advise the membership at large on the practice 
of cataloging, and to act as a tribunal with 
final jurisdiction in interpreting and revising 
old rules and formulating new ones. 

Civil Service Relations. To confer and 
co-operate with organizations devoted to prob- 
lems of public personnel administration with 
special reference to library workers. 

Committees. See By-laws, section 18. 

Constitution and By-Laws. See Consti- 
tution, sections 27 and 28. 

Council Program. See By-laws, section 
16. 

Decimal Classification Advisory Com- 
mittee. To confer with the editors of the 
Dewey Decimal Classification, offer advice as 
to the inclusion and location of new subjects 
and schedules, and in general, to represent 
American library interests in the development 
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and application of the Decimal Classification, 

Editorial. See By-laws, section 17. 

Education. To advance the cause of ]j- 
brary service in educational institutions, pri- 
marily but not exclusively those under public 
control and supported by taxation, and to pro- 
mote and direct relations between the two 
tax-supported educational agencies, the public 
library and the public school. 

Elections. See By-laws, section 8. 

Federal and State Relations. To con- 
sider all matters involving legislative or goy- 
ernmental action affecting libraries, and to 
represent the Association in legislative or 
governmental hearings and negotiations. 

Fiftieth Anniversary (Committee of 
Twenty-five). To organize the celebration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the American 
Library Association, with authority to initiate 
its own plans and to carry them out with the 
approval of the Executive Board. 

Finance. See Constitution, section 15. 

Foreign Periodicals of the War Period, 
To secure better service for libraries in the 
completion of files of periodicals issued in 
Germany and Austria during the war period. 

Hospital Libraries. To promote organ- 
ized libraries in all of the larger hospitals as 
a distinct department of the hospital, main- 
tained by an appropriation and administered 
by a trained and experienced librarian; to 
interest public libraries to extend professional 
service in the way of book collections and 
supervision in the smaller hospitals. 

Institutional Libraries. To promote the 
cause of organized library service in institu- 
tions other than hospitals, especially in prisons 
and other correctional institutions and those 
for dependent and neglected children, and to 
render all possible aid in bringing this about 

International Relations. To consider 
questions involving international relations of 
the Association as such, and to represent it, 
or advise the Executive Board as to represen- 
tation or participation, in affairs of interna- 
tional import. 

Joint Committee of Seven. To confer 
as to appropriate activities which might be 
jointly undertaken by the American Library 
Association and the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation. 

Legislation. To keep itself and the As- 
sociation informed on current American li- 
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brary legislation, state and federal, and to 
prepare a digest of all library laws, of more 
than local import, enacted during the year. 


Library Administration. To consider 
and report improvements in any department 
of library economy not specifically assigned 
to another committee, and-make recommenda- 
tions looking to harmony, uniformity and co- 
operation with a view of economical adminis- 
tration. 

Library Co-operation with Other Coun- 
tries. To respond to calls from abroad for 
assistance and advice in the application of 
American library methods, and to render to 
American libraries information and assistance 
with regard to foreign libraries. 

Library Co-operation with the Hispanic 
Peoples. To serve as a medium for the 
exchange of information, advice and 
assistance between the libraries and the library 
organizations of the respective countries, es- 
pecially as to the development of publications 
in other countries, the names of publishers and 
booksellers, and the acquiring of books, re- 
views and magazines published in the Ameri- 
can countries. 

Library Revenues. To continue the 
study of the subject of library revenues, and 
especially to report upon revenues for college 
and university, normal school, high school, 
and elementary school libraries. 


Library Service (Committee of Five). 
To prepare a survey of the present work of 
American libraries. 

Library Training. To investigate from 
time to time the whole subject of library 
schools and courses of study, and report the 
results of its investigations, with its recom- 
mendations. 

Membership. To solicit new members 
and to make recommendations to the Asso- 
ciation concerning membership dues and the 
service rendered to members. 

National Certification and Training. To 
investigate and promote the professional cer- 
tification of librarians, including such investi- 
gation and evaluation of library training 
agencies as may be necessary for the purpose 
of recommending standards for library certi- 
fication. 


Nominating. See By-laws, section 8. 


Oberly Memorial Fund. To administer 
the Oberly Memorial Fund. 


Program. To prepare programs for the 
general sessions at the annual conferences, 
and also schedules of all meetings of affiliated 
societies, sections, and other groups held in 
connection with the annual conferences. 
(Note: Statement from Mr. Milam.) 


Public Documents. To take cognizance 
of all matters relating to public documents 
issued in the United States whether federal, 
state or municipal, and matters relating to the 
official publications of foreign governments. 


Publicity. To advise and assist Head- 
quarters in publicity for libraries, for the 
Association and for the conferences; also to 
gather publicity information and serve as a 
clearing house of publicity methods and ad- 
vice for the membership at large. 

Reciprocal Relations with Other Na- 
tional Organizations. To advance the pos- 
sibility and arrange for the establishment of 
co-operation between public libraries and 
various activities and interests represented in 
national organizations; also to arrange for 
Association representation at meetings of 
such organizations where feasible. 

Recruiting for Library Service. To pre- 
sent the claims of librarianship as a vocation 
to young people. 

Resources of American Libraries. To 
co-operate with other national organizations 
in a study of existing resources for investiga- 
tion and in an attempt to work out a program 
of collection which would result in the pur- 
chase of material in lines not now covered 
and in the elimination of unwise duplication. 

Revision of Adams’ Manual of Historical 
Literature. To co-operate with a _ similar 
committee of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation in preparing a Guide to Historical Lit- 
erature. 

Salaries. To continue the investigation 
of the salary question. 

Standardization of Libraries. To pre- 
pare and recommend for consideration a 
scheme of standardized library service appli- 
cable to different sizes of public libraries. 
(Note: The chairman urges that the name 
of the committee be changed to Committee 
on Schemes of Library Service, since the 
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committee is actually so functioning and is so 
recognized. ) 

Transfer of Library War Service Activi- 
ties. To consider questions pertaining 
to the transfer of A.L.A. War Service ac- 
tivities to the government or other agencies 
and make recommendations to the Executive 
Board. The committee has “power to make 
decisions.” 

Travel. To give attention to obtaining 
special rates and special service for confer- 
ences and arranging for post-conference trips. 

Union List of Periodicals. To advise 
with H. W. Wilson and the H. W. Wilson 
Company, and to supervise the execution of 
Mr. Wilson’s plan for a national union list 
of periodicals. 

Ventilation and Lighting of Library 
Buildings. To investigate and report upon 
progress and development in the field of 
lighting and ventilation for libraries. 

Ways and Means. To consider and ad- 
vise the Executive Board from time to time 
regarding suggestions for increasing the in- 
come and endowment of the American Library 
Association. 

Work With the Blind. To report on 
conditions and accomplishments of libraries 
for the blind and other matters of interest 
in connection therewith, and to encourage the 
establishment of such libraries. 

Work With the Foreign Born. To ex- 
tend the knowledge and use of libraries among 
the foreign born, and to assemble a body of 
information and practice relating to work in 
this field. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


This Committee’s report was printed in the 
March Bulletin. 


DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
The Advisory Committee on Decimal Clas- 
sification have had under consideration for 
incorporation in the Eleventh Edition, which 
was issued late in 1922, expansions of 
069 Museums 
650 Business 
960 Africa. 
On each of these subjects suggestions were 
submitted by the Committee which were duly 
considered by the editors and several of which 
were followed by them. 


The chairman presented to the editors at a 
conference at the Lake Placid Club in Octo. 
ber the desire of the Committee that in ad- 
dition to the full tables there should be 
available an abridged edition for the use of 
libraries in shelving books. It was found 
that the plans for future editions provided 
for issues in three forms, outline, abridged, 
and full. 

The chairman also represented the Com- 
mittee at a conference of those especially in- 
terested in the subject of Business Manage- 
ment, 658, held in New York City in October. 
Two schemes had been proposed differing 
rather widely in scope and details. The con- 
ference appointed a small committee, of which 
the chairman was one, which was able to 
work out a general plan acceptable to all, 
leaving the details for further study. The 
results of this work will very soon be pub- 
lished as a separate and will be incorporated 
in the next edition. 

At the Lake Placid conference Dr. Dewey 
announced his gift of the copyright to the 
Lake Placid Club Education Foundation upon 
the conditions and for the purpose mentioned 
in the-preface of the Eleventh Edition and 
since published in the library journals. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CLEMENT W. AnopreEws, Chairman. 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


The Editorial Committee held a meeting at 
Detroit, June 28, 1922. Numerous publica- 
tions were considered and specific recommen- 
dations were made to the Executive Board, 
all of which were approved. 

Members of the Committee have considered 
publication activities by correspondence which 
will probably lead to action at the next 
meeting. 

The formal report on publications will be 
found in the Secretary’s report and supple- 
ments thereto. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Hitter C. WELLMAN, Chairman. 


EDUCATION 


A meeting of the Education Committee was 
held in December during the mid-winter meet- 
ing. 

In the absence of the chairman, Martha 
Pritchard of Detroit presided. Other mem- 
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bers of the committee present were Mr. 
Certain, Miss Avery, Miss Cutter and Miss 
Hazeltine. There were also representatives 
from various states and the discussion was 
lively and helpful. The concrete results of 
the meetings were these: 

1. Mr. Kerr asked the College Section of 
the conference if they cared to start some 
committee work on standards for the college 
library, as his work with the measuring stick 
had led to requests for such information 
from some small college libraries. They 
were interested and the retiring president was 
asked to appoint such a committee in con- 
junction with the Library Department of the 
N.E.A. 

2. The N.E.A. Library Department volun- 
teered to distribute copies of the library ob- 
jectives of the Education Committee to the 
state boards of education with a letter com- 
mending their attention. It was also urged 
that normal schools be stimulated to take 
steps to spread the information in their states 
as to what library resources were available 
in each state for teachers to use. Notice was 
given of this at normal school conference. 

3. It was recommended that the. chairman 
of the Education Committee appoint a sub- 
committee to draft a statement on “Library 
plans for elementary, high and normal schools, 
with specifications,” to be printed and made 
available for distribution to the well known 
school architects, state departments of educa- 
tion and local city superintendents, N.E.A. 
Library Department being asked to co-operate 
in the expense of printing and distribution. 

The Sub-Committee on Library Plans has 
been partially appointed as follows: Lucile 
Fargo, Spokane, Chairman; Marion Lovis, 
Detroit, Frances H. Kelly, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Willis H. Kerr, Emporia, Kansas, and F. A. 
Naramore, school architect, Seattle. 

Our committee is emphasizing one new fea- 
ture each year. The statement Js your K- 
brary organized for education? brought out 
the importance of supervision. This received 
the approval of the A.L.A. Council at the 
Detroit Conference and has been widely dis- 
tributed and published in a number of edu- 
cational magazines. This year the emphasis 
is laid upon school library plans due to the 
present remarkable school building program. 
All interested in library progress are urged to 


offer assistance to local school authorities, 

whether or not a regular school librarian is an 

immediate possibility. 

Questions have come to the committee on 
various kinds of school libraries, library in- 
struction, and the training of school librarians, 
topics that will be given special attention at 
the School Libraries Section where the re- 
sults of the following questionnaire will be 
reported: 

1. State or local supervision of school li- 
braries. : 

(Has A.L.A. broadside Is your library 
organized for education? been used?) 

2. Has your state library association 

a. An education committee, 
b. A school libraries section? 

3. Has your state teachers’ association a 
school libraries section? 

4. Definite co-operation between groups of 
teachers and librarians. 

5. What new school libraries have been 
opened or newly equipped, elementary, 
high, college or normal? ’ : 

6. Progress in securing trained librarians, 

7. Progress in library instruction to stu- 
dents (Teaching the use), elementary, 
high, college or normal ae 

8. What credit courses in library training 
for 

a. School librarians, 
b. Teacher-librarians, _ 
c. High school apprentice classes? 

9. Do you think the public library should 
have its share in the observation of the 
annual Education Week? 


10. Please send new state school lists and 
rules governing state funds for school 
libraries. Harriet A. Woop, 
Minnesota Department of Education, 

St. Paul, Chairman, 
Harriet K. Avery, 
Etva L. Bascom, 

C. C. CERTAIN, 
ANNIE S. CUTTER, 
ANNE T. Eaton, 
Auice I. Hazetine, 
Marion Horton, 
May INGLEs, 

Lucy M. Lewis, 
MartTHA C. PRITCHARD, 
*O. S. Rice, 

Mary E. Rossrns, 
Lituian H. Smiru, 
FRANK K. WALTER, 
SHERMAN WILLIAMS, 
ADELINE B. ZACHERT. 


*Deceased. 
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FEDERAL AND STATE RELATIONS 


“To consider all matters involving legisla- 
tive or governmental action affecting libraries, 
and to represent the Association in legislative 
or governmental hearings and negotiations.” 
This is the purpose of the A.L.A. Committee 
on Federal and State Relations as it has 
functioned for the last three years and as set 
forth in a statement recently prepared by the 
Committee on Committees. 


The personnel of the Committee for 1922- 
1923 has remained the same as for 1921-1922, 
except that Edwin Wiley of the Peoria (Illin- 
ois) Public Library was appointed to take 
the place of Martha Wilson who had asked 
to be relieved. The geographical assignment 
of members has made meetings impossible, 
but, of more importance, has enabled the 
Committee to cover the field on all questions 
of interest and concern to American libraries. 
Among these were the following: 


Technical periodical subscriptions. The 
question of library subscription to technical 
journals was brought up sharply during the 
past year when certain publishers notified their 
agents that they would henceforth accept no 
subscriptions from any individuals or insti- 
tutions unless they were connected with the 
automotive industry. The Committee at once 
went vigorously to work to get the facts in 
the matter and submitted a statement to the 
Council at the midwinter meeting in Chicago. 
(See January Bulletin, p. 9.) 

In the meantime, Samuel H. Ranck of the 
Grand Rapids Public Library, who was par- 
ticularly interested, had taken the matter up 
with a member of the present Congress and 
both Mr. Ranck and the chairman of the 


Committee addressed letters to the Post Of- - 


fice Department. In reply the Third Assistant 
Postmaster General agreed to write the pub- 
lishers of Motor Age in an effort to have them 
furnish libraries with copies of their publica- 
tions. The publishers evidently thought it 
wisdom not to stand out against receiving 
library subscriptions for it now appears from 
correspondence and information received from 
several libraries, that, under pressure and on 
receipt of assurance that those engaged in 
the automotive trade are among the users of 
public libraries, the publishers of Motor Age 
are accepting library subscriptions. 
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Cheaper library book post. The Com- 
mittee has had constantly in mind the resoly- 
tion by the A.L.A. Council looking toward 
a cheaper parcel post book rate in rural dis- 
tricts for books sent to or from free public 
libraries. In this connection, we have been 
in close touch with A. L. Spencer, a very 
ardent worker in behalf of cheaper rates on 
rural delivery, our understanding being that 
when a bill is introduced which needs help 
or a favorable measure is in jeopardy or an 
effort is required to secure the right kind of 
ruling by the Post Office Department, he will 
advise us and we will then act promptly. Last 
spring Representative Green of Iowa intro- 
duced a bill authorizing free delivery of li- 
brary books on rural routes, and the Com- 
mittee and Mr. Spencer, above referred to, 
investigated the matter. It seemed, however, 
much better not to sponsor this bill which, 
we were advised, did not have the approval 
of the Post Office Department, and instead 
to continue our efforts looking toward such 
reduction in rates as could be made within 
the principle of a self-paying service. 

It was unanimously agreed by the Commit- 
tee that the attitude of the Post Office De- 
partment against authorizing free delivery is 
doubtless in accord with sound public policy. 
As yet we have not been advised of the in- 
troduction of any measure or decision calling 
for further action. 

Bureau of Education statistical report. 
We are very glad to report that word has 
come from Washington that the outlook is 
encouraging for producing a decennial com- 
pilation of library statistics during the present 
year. The Committee has not only urged the 
advisability of such prompt preparation and 
publication, but has transmitted the following 
suggestions as to the new bulletin to Dr. 
Wolcott, director of library extension for the 
Bureau, and has had his assurance that they 
will be given every consideration. They are 
included here for the purpose of encouraging 
librarians everywhere to submit any similar 
suggestions which they may feel should be 
included in the 1923 edition, and to bespeak 
for the Bureau of Education hearty and 
prompt co-operation in the difficult task of 
assembling data and bringing it into shape 
for effective use. 

A terminology and arrangement consistent 
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with the A.L.A. revised form for library sta- 
tistics, which does not mean necessarily that 
all the items included in the form be given in 
the Bulletin. 

As juvenile and adult circulation are given 
separately, “Number of bound volumes” in 
the same table should be given under both 
juvenile and adult. 

Closer classification by size in Table 35, 
“Over 10,000; Over 50,000; Over 100,000.” 

Schools and colleges in two tables (Table 
38). 

Another table to cover material now given 
on page 5, et seq. 

If the list is to be limited to libraries of 
over a thousand volumes, include a statement 
at the end of the section for each state, 
“There are in . libraries with 
fewer than one thousand volumes, the aggre- 
gate holdings of which are volumes.” 
These figures can be procured from the sev- 
eral state library commissions. 

In sending questionnaires to libraries, and 
in hastening their return or stimulating atten- 
tion to them, help can perhaps be had from 
certain of the library commissions. For ex- 
ample, if after thirty days there are still short 
a dozen or more reports from Indiana, a let- 
ter from the Indiana Library Commission to 
each of these delinquents ought to be effec- 
tive. 

U. S. Department of Commerce. A reso- 
lution concerning the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, offered to the Council at the De- 
troit meeting, was referred to our Committee. 

A poll of the members of the Committee 
being favorable, the resolution was submitted 
to the Council for consideration at the meet- 
ing in Chicago, and was adopted. (See Jan- 
uary Bulletin, p. 9.) 

National archives building. This matter 
was referred to the Committee by President 
Utley with the suggestion that a resolution be 
drafted for presentation to the Council. Cor- 
respondence with the Library of Congress 
revealing the fact that such a building is as 
much or more needed as in 1914 when a 
similar resolution was passed by the Associa- 
tion, the Committee prepared a resolution, 
which was adopted without change by the 
Council at Chicago. (See January Bulletin, 
p. 9.) 

Library of Congress. 








At the Chicago 


meeting also, a resolution concerning appro- 
priations for the Library of Congress was 
submitted by the Committee on Federal and 
State Relations and the Committee on Public 
Documents, was unanimously adopted by the 
Council. (See January Bulletin, p. 17.) 

In furtherance thereof, a letter giving the 
text of the resolution and including a request 
for prompt action was sent out from the 
Association’s headquarters to its library mem- 
bers. Response was immediate and many let- 
ters in behalf of the appropriation for the 
Library of Congress have already reached 
Washington. 

Public documents. Our Committee is 
also in close touch with the Committee on 
Public Documents in regard to the resolutions 
submitted by it at the Chicago meeting in 
behalf of an adequate appropriation by Con- 
gress for indexing and cataloging valuable 
documents which else must lose much of 
their usefulness. 

Further, at the instance of Columbia Uni- 
versity Library and of the conference of 
eastern college librarians, the chairman has 
taken up with the office of the Superintendent 
of Documents the distribution of hearings 
before congressional committees. The library 
distribution of these important documents 
seems fraught with peculiar difficulties. Cor- 
respondence with the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, however, seems to show that it per- 
tains more exactly to the field of the Commit- 
tee on Public Documents and the matter has 
therefore been transferred to Miss Woodford, 
the chairman of that committee. 

Two important activities during the present 
year were undertaken in conjunction with the 
Committee on Book Buying, and to the efforts 
of its chairman, Dr. Raney, are largely due 
the gratifying results obtained for library in- 
terests in regard to the tariff marking regula- 
tion and the copyright bill. The Association 
and librarians and scholars everywhere are 
under the utmost obligation to Dr. Raney for 
his enormous industry and research during 
the past year and for his forthrightness in 
setting matters before us. 

Briefly, participation by the Committee on 
Federal and State Relations was as follows: 

Treasury Decision 39108. This decision 
appeared last May as an instruction to customs 
officials and sought to apply strictly a section 
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of the tariff law which provides that all im- 
ported articles shall be marked with the coun- 
try of origin, indelibly and permanently. This, 
of course, includes books. While the decision 
is a perfectly proper one and seeks only to 
uncover certain American publishers who 
have been evading the law by affixing the 
record of foreign manufacture in such a way 
as to be removed after the books have passed 
the customs, yet its interpretation at entry 
ports that every book, irrespective of and in 
addition to its imprint, shall be freshly 
marked, was such as to subject libraries to 
hardship, delay and expense. 

Immediately after the appearance of the 
decision and its interpretation as noted, Dr. 
Raney began to work with certain officials in 
Washington for a modification of the ruling 
and the chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee on Federal and State Relations ad- 
dressed and incited letters of protest to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, with whom Dr. 
Raney finally obtained conference. He was 
quick to see that the situation was one that 
could not be allowed to continue. At a sub- 
sequent hearing before the Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Committee was repre- 
sented by H. H. B. Meyer, with Dr. Raney 
for the Committee on Book Buying. The 
result of this hearing was an admission that 
the library case was a strong one and should 
be met if there was any possible way within 
the limit of the law. Such a way was finally 
found as shown in the following letter: 


Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C., 
November 29, 1922. 
Division of Customs. 
To Collectors and Other Officers of the Cus- 
toms: 


You are hereby instructed that the Depart- 
ment’s regulations with respect to marking 
to indicate the country of origin of articles 
imported into the United States, are not to be 
applied to books, catalogs and other printed 
matter imported by and for the account of 
public libraries or library associations for 
their own use and not for sale. 

(Signed) Epwarp CLIFFOrD, 

Assistant Secretary. 


The Library Journal for December 15, 1922, 
gives further interesting details, pages 1068- 
69. 

Copyright. That the Association’s stand 
against any copyright measure tending to re- 
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strict library privileges of importation may be 
upheld, the two committees jointly charged 
with responsibility in this regard through a 
vote of the A.L.A. Council, have made united 
and persistent effort through conference, H. 
H. B. Meyer representing our committee at 
Washington, and correspondence, against the 
bills introduced at the present Congress known 
as H. R. 11476 and S. 4101. Dr. Raney’s re- 
ports for 1922 and 1923 give fully the pro- 
visions and history of these bills. The work 
of the committees culminated in action by the 
Council at the midwinter meeting when it was 
voted to have a letter go out from headquar- 
ters to all institution members in this regard. 
Accordingly the following letter was prepared 
and went out under date of January 22, 1923: 

“The copyright bill now in Congress (H. 
R. 11476 and S. 4101) is of grave concern to 
American libraries and in general to all users 
of foreign books. If it stopped at qualifying 
the United States for the International Copy- 
right Union, all could applaud. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, there has been added, at the in- 
stance of publishers and printers, an extrane- 
ous feature to which libraries object, since 
it restricts their complete freedom to buy 
books where they can be bought cheapest. 
Under it, no one could import an English book 
except the American agent (if there be one). 
Who is the agent? What are his terms? 
These questions portend complications, delays 
and abuses. A 

“Libraries are here asking no special privi- 
leges. They are merely insisting upon the 
status quo, now, as always when new copy- 
right legislation is proposed, seriously threat- 
ened. And they have important allies. In 
this matter, as in the tariff, American Library 
Association leadership has been accepted by a 
score of national organizations. 

“Hearings may be held during the present 
session. Letters of protest against the said 
proviso in Section 6 (a) cannot pile up too 
soon or too high in Washington. Library ex- 
ecutives are urged to prompt action. Trustees 
should pass resolutions, and librarians should 
personally appeal to their respective represen- 
tatives in Congress.” 

On January 29, word came that the House 
bill was dead and in its place another wholly 
favorable to library interests had been intro- 
duced, and that the Senate bill is to be 
amended to conform. While we have lately 
(28 February) been advised that there is now 
little likelihood of any copyright measure be- 
ing passed at the present session, it is never- 
theless up to librarians to maintain a firm and 
united stand in the matter. 
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The foregoing is respectfully submitted. 
J. I. Wyver, Chairman, 
EvizaseTtH H. WEst, 
EpitH GUERRIER, 
CrarrBeL R. BARNETT, 
MatrTHEw S. DupGEon, 
JoHNSON BrIGHAM, 
H. H. B. Meyer, 
Epwin WILEY, 
C. S. THompson. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
See page 210. 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS OF THE 
WAR PERIOD 

In the course of the year past 7,299 volumes 
and pamphlets have been sent to German 
libraries and the final shipment of periodicals 
furnished by the Notgemeinschaft der 
Deutschen Wissenschaft in exchange has been 
received and distributed. 

Following our recommendation submitted at 
the Detroit meeting, American libraries inter- 
ested in this enterprise have sent to Otto 
Harrassowitz, 14 Querstrasse, Leipzig, Ger- 
many, their list of gaps still unfilled and have 
requested him to buy for them as many as 
can be secured. 

The matter has now passed from the hands 
of a Committee into that of individual li- 
braries. We, therefore, request that the Com- 
mittee be discharged. 

H. M. Lypenserc, Chairman, 
J. T. Geroutp, 
Witrtarp AUSTEN. 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES 


Since the chairman was not appointed till 
late in the summer and there has been no 
opportunity for a meeting, thus necessitating 
all work through correspondence, there is lit- 
tle to report. 

The Committee feels that it is essential to 
satisfactory work in hospital libraries that 
these points should be emphasized: 

1. The need of arousing the library pro- 
fession to the peculiar requirements and privi- 
leges of professional work in hospitals—privi- 
leges measured in terms of service rather than 
in salary—requirements of personality, book- 
knowledge, initiative and training in hospital 


ethics. 
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2. The need of impressing on the medical 
world the therapeutic value and aid to morale 
of organized libraries of selected books dis- 
tributed with discretion to patients and nurses, 
in contrast to mere collections of gift books 
arranged by clerks. 

One point brought out in the correspond- 
ence of this Committee is that of caring 
for the medical libraries in the hospitals which 
already have patients’ libraries but whose 
medical books never have been classified or 
cataloged. The consensus of opinion of medi- 
cal librarians seems to point to the classi- 
fication developed by the Boston Medical 
Library as simple, expansive and satisfac- 
tory. It is endorsed by the Medical Library 
Association and is already in use in small 
as well as in large medical libraries. The 
divisions on tuberculosis, insanity and hos- 
pitals are being developed by librarians ex- 
pert in these special lines and a full and 
complete index is being prepared by the Bos- 
ton Medical Library. Upon the recommenda- 
tion of this Committee the Executive Board 
has directed the chairman of this Committee 
to confer with the Medical Library Associa- 
tion Committee on Publishing, suggesting that 
arrangements might be made with the A.L.A. 
to print and sell this classification. 

Since the above report was published in 
the Annual Reports, 1922-23, the Hospital Li- 
braries Round Table has held its second meet- 
ing. Because of the resignation of Caroline 
Webster (Mrs. Lovett) as chairman of the 
Round Table, the work of getting up the 
program for the meetings at Hot Springs 
was assigned to the chairman of the A.L.A. 
Hospital Libraries Committee. A report of 
these meetings by the secretary of this Com- 
mittee, Miss Perrie Jones, appears elsewhere 
in this volume. (See page 234.) The meet- 
ings were most enthusiastic and resulted in 
two resolutions passed by the Hospital Li- 
braries Round Table at their second session 
Thursday morning, April 26, and referred to 
the Executive Board of the A.L.A. These 
resolutions, which have been acted upon fa- 
vorably by the Executive Board, and a third 
in regard to establishing a training school for 
librarians, appear in Miss Perrie Jones’s re- 
port of the meeting. The second resolution; 
“That the Executive Board appoint a com- 
mittee to work out a unit plan of what may 
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be expected in the term adequate service, on 
the basis of 1,000 beds, in the terms of serv- 
ice and costs,” has been referred by the Ex- 
ecutive Board to the Hospital Libraries Com- 
mittee. 

The third resolution, in regard to special 
training of hospital librarians, was answered 
almost on the spot by F. K. Walter of the 
University of Minnesota Library School, who 
announced that in all probability that Library 
School would be able to offer such a course. 
This Committee will co-operate in every way 
possible with the School. 

If this Committee did little real construc- 
tive work during its first year of service, it 
has almost unconsciously laid the foundations 
for a very active second year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
E. KATHLEEN Jones, Chairman. 


INSTITUTIONAL LIBRARIES 


The Institutional Libraries Committee hav- 
ing been relieved of all responsibility toward 
hospital libraries has been turning its attention 
more to penal and correctional institutions. 

The committee wish to acknowledge with 
thanks the assistance given by Mr. Milam’s 
attendance at the annual meeting of the Prison 
Congress last October; also by the printing 
and distribution of an address on prison li- 
braries by Rev. Mr. Bassett, a member of the 
Committee. The Committee unite with me in 
appreciation of these things, which have re- 
sulted in requests from prison managers that 
an exhibit of books and methods be given in 
Boston next September at the meeting of the 
Prison Congress. Plans for such an exhibit 
are well under way at present. 

The Committee has been much interested in 
the article by Mr. Fishman in the Atlantic 
Monthly, December 1922, on American Jails, 
in which the American Library Association 
was challenged to enter this field. A corre- 
spondence between Mr. Fishman and the Com- 
mittee has resulted and a minority of the 
Committee is prepared to present the follow- 
ing endorsement of Mr. Fishman’s sugges- 
tions as to how the A.L.A. could begin to 
operate in jails: 

Recommended:—That the American Li- 
brary Association employ an organizer to 
visit the jails in the following large cities: 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, Kansas 
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City, and St. Louis. That arrangements be 
made with the public libraries of these cities 
by which books and regular service be fyr- 
nished those jails which were willing to pro- 
vide shelving and suitable space for books and 
magazines and reasonable oversight of the 
same. The work being well established in 
the good-will of the jail wardens, the organizer 
should pass on to another group of large 
cities and repeat the work until the whole of 
the country is covered. The expense to the 
A.L.A. should be the salary of the organizer 
who should remain in the field as inspector, 
This to take the place of any other effort on 
the part of the A.L.A. to reach ex-service 
men. In view of the fact that many of the 
occupants of jails at present are ex-service 
men, it is the belief of the minority that the 
A.L.A. is needed more in jails than in prisons, 
because the Knights of Columbus are furnish- 
ing a very comprehensive service of books 
and instruction there, which would limit the 
field in which the A.L.A. might be needed. 

While the Committee as a whole is greatly 
interested in this movement it should be un- 
derstood that the above recommendation is 
from a minority only. 

Respectfully submitted, 
MiriAM E. Carey, Chairman. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The Committee on International Relations 
has had occasion for but two recommendations 
since the last annual meeting. The first in- 
volved the designation (later made) of E. C. 
Richardson as representative of the A.L.A. at 
Bibliographic Conferences in Brussels in July 
and August, 1922. The second was that the 
A.L.A. should be represented at an Interna- 
tional Library Conference (proposed by the 
librarians of France for April, 1923) by the 
designation of W. Dawson Johnston as an 
official delegate. This designation also—with 
liberty to associate with himself any appro- 
priate other members of the A.L.A. fortun- 
ately in Paris at the time—was duly made by 
the Executive Board. 

The July Conference at Brussels concerned 
itself primarily with the /nternational cata- 
logue of sctentific literature. 

As to this (and the status and prospect of 
the Concilium bibliographicum, rendered pre- 
carious by the death of Dr. Field) ; and as to 
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the various “Brussels Enterprises” discussed 
in August, an article by Dr. Richardson in the 
Library Journal for November 1, 1922, is il- 
luminating and sanguine. 

Service to particular projects abroad, espe- 
cially as it involves information and counsel, 
has doubtless been continued by the Commit- 
tee on Library Co-operation with other 
Countries, of which Mr. Bishop is chairman. 
The report of that Committee may mention 
the progress in the library building for Lou- 
yain University, the appeal for funds for 
which, still in progress, has the support of 
the A.L.A., though without definite respon- 
sibility nor active co-operation beyond endorse- 
ment and publicity. 

The prospect for the American Library at 
Paris remains a matter of grave concern. 
Further direct subsidy by the A.L.A. seems 
impracticable. Yet the Library is an offspring 
of our war service, has been the special 
protégé of the Association, and embodies a 
service to Europe both in its demonstration 
of American library methods and as a Bureau 
of Information. In this latter character a 
development is now proposed for it, or in 
connection with it, which, if the appeal for 
funds prove successful (it is directed not to 
the A.L.A., but to certain foundations) may 
assure an effective future for the Library 
itself. It is supported by a terse and inform- 
ing statement as to the Library prepared by 
Dr. Johnston, and by helpful personal obser- 
vations reported by Dr. Richardson and Mr. 
Bishop. 

The International Conference on Education, 
proposed to be held at San Francisco in 1923, 
remains still a project without program. 

For the Committee, 
Hersert Putnam, Chairman. 


JOINT COMMITTEE OF SEVEN 


Your Joint Committee of Seven held no 
meetings during the year. Its organization 
was greatly delayed owing to the fact that 
the person who was elected by the six mem- 
bers appointed by the A.L.A. and the S.L.A., 
three from each organization, found it 
impossible to serve, and the matter had to 
start all over again for the election of the 
seventh member. 

There has been considerable correspondence 
between some of the members of the Com- 


mittee with reference to a different policy for 
the Committee, if it is to be continued. 
Originally the idea in appointing the Commit- 
tee was that it should function only when 
matters were referred to it either by the 
A.L.A. or the S.L.A. It would seem wise, 
if the Committee is to be continued, that it 
should be empowered to initiate matters that 
in its judgment require the attention or action 
of either the A.L.A. or the S.L.A., or both. 
This refers particularly to the funetioning of 
the types of libraries in the two organizations 
and how they should relate to each other: 
in other words, that the Committee should 
attempt some constructive work rather than 
to be a committee only to sit in judgment on 
matters which may be referred to it, as has 
been the case heretofore. 
All of which is 
Respectfully submitted, 
SAMUEL H. Ranck, Chairman. 


LEGISLATION 


As the reports are printed while some of 
the legislatures are still in session, no report 
will be made by this Committee at this time. 

Wiuram F. Yust, Chairman. 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 


Experience during 1922 with the form for 
library statistics for public libraries suggested 
several changes and improvements, which 
have been worked out by the Committee and 
submitted to the secretary, preliminary to re- 
printing the form. 

Last year a form for reporting the statistics 
of college and reference libraries was pre- 
pared by a special committee appointed by 
the College and Reference Section with Mr. 
Gerould of Princeton as chairman, working 
with the Committee on Library Administra- 
tion. This form corresponded closely with 
that in use for statistics of public libraries. 

A study of the use made of the new form 
by college and reference libraries in 1922 
proved that a number of the details were 
useless, particularly in the case of college li- 
braries, since records are not kept in such a 
way that it is possible to report on these de- 
tails. Hence the form has been considerably 
simplified for 1923. Moreover, it is possible 
that another form for use by purely ref- 
erence libraries, as distinguished from college 
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and university libraries, may be worked out 
later. 

The Committee is frequently asked to de- 
cide between varying interpretations of the 
Association’s rules for counting circulation. 
For instance, small libraries sometimes wish 
to include in their circulation figures books 
placed in school rooms for use in the rooms 
and not for the home use of the children. 
The Committee does not see that such use 
may properly be counted as circulation under 
the rules, nor does it seem advisable to change 
the rules in this respect. 

The Committee has this year advised against 
the use of special teachers’ cards, and has 
recommended that books placed in a school 
room, either for study use in the room or for 
lending to children by the teacher, should 
be charged to the school or the school room, 
not on the card of the individual teacher. 
Moreover, the Association’s rules do not per- 
mit that in sending collections from library 
to school, the number sent may be counted 
as circulation. If the books are circulated by 
the teacher, the teacher should report the 
circulation figures to the library. 

Respectfully submitted, 
FRANKLIN F. Hopper, Chairman. 


LIBRARY CO-OPERATION WITH 
OTHER COUNTRIES 


This Committee is so scattered that it has 
been found impossible to have a meeting dur- 
ing the year. The chairman has, however, 
found opportunities to see most of the mem- 
bers, and there has been much correspondence. 
Most of this has been the result of letters 
of inquiry received by A.L.A. Headquarters 
and referred to the Committee for answer. 
The greater part of the inquiries have been 
direct and simple and have been answered 
either by the chairman or some member of 
the Committee. There seems a certain field 
of usefulness for the Committee in replying 
to such inquiries. 

The chairman visited the American Li- 
brary in Paris in November and December, 
1922, and reported informally to the Exec- 
utive Board on his observations. This sec- 
ond visit reinforced his conviction that the 
work of that library is of great present im- 
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portance and has even greater future possj- 
bilities. The committee has been able to be 
of some small assistance in spreading infor- 
mation about the Paris Library. One member 
of the Committee, Annie Carroll Moore, has 
been in both London and Paris during the 
year, and has conferred personally with per- 
sons interested in children’s library work in 
France and Great Britain. 

From various sources the Committee has 
received appeals for books in English. These 
have come with greatest force from Eastern, 
Central, and Southern Europe, from regions 
as far sundered as Reval (Esthonia) and 
Athens. There has been a voluminous cor- 
respondence regarding the possibility of se. 
curing books and journals in English for two 
purposes in these regions. The first demand 
came from United States consular officers 
through the State Department for aid in se- 
curing English books for the new states bor- 
dering on the Baltic which had made English 
a required study in their schools. Other re 
quests of the same nature come to the Com- 
mittee from different sources. A second sort 
of plea is that reaching all our institutions 
of learning from scholars in central and east- 
ern Europe who are without any means of 
buying books and journals in America ow- 
ing to the depressed state of their currencies. 
The Executive Board authorized an appeal 
to American librarians for books and journals 
in support of both sorts of requests. Such 
an appeal is now just being issued at the 
Executive Board’s direction by the Commit- 
tee, which expects to work in full co-opera- 
tion with the Paris Library and the Associa- 
tion’s Committee which has been engaged in 
completing files of German periodicals of the 
war-period. 

Miss Carson has undertaken the prepara- 
tion of a report on the present status of chil- 
dren’s library work in Europe which will ap- 
pear later. Miss Wead has returned to the 
United States from China, thus removing the 
Committee’s first-hand source of information 
regarding Oriental library conditions. We 
shall, however, hope for further reports sim- 
ilar to those published as appendices to the 
Committee’s last two reports. 

For the Committee, 
Ws. W. BisHop, Chairman. 
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LIBRARY CO-OPERATION WITH 
THE HISPANIC PEOPLES 


No report. 


LIBRARY REVENUES 


In December, 1921, your Committee on Li- 
brary Revenues presented a report which 
recommended that one dollar per capita of 
the population of the community served is a 
reasonable minimum annual revenue for a 
public library. This recommendation the As- 
sociation adopted, and also the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee that the matter of 
adequate financial support for the university 
library, the college library, the high school, 
and the grade or elementary school library, 
should be made the matter of further inves- 
tigation. On the basis of this recommenda- 
tion, the Committee was enlarged to include 
persons representing, or in close touch with, 
the various kinds of libraries—university, col- 
lege, normal school or teachers college, high 
school, and elementary school or grade school 
libraries, in addition to the previous members. 

During the year the Committee has had no 
meeting, but it has made some study and 
gathered much additional data on this whole 
subject. It seems advisable before the final 
recommendation of the committee is presented 
to the Association, on which the Association 
will be asked to act as in the case of public 
libraries, that the Committee should have an 
opportunity for a meeting and discussion. 
The chairman of the Committee has sub- 
mitted to the members of the Committee, as 
a basis for this discussion, the following 
tentative outline of what should be a reason- 
able minimum support for the various kinds 
of libraries indicated above. 

It should be realized first of all, of course, 
that the work of an educational institution 
library and the revenue required for its sup- 
port is modified to a certain extent by local 
conditions, such as the character and quality 
of the public or endowed library in the com- 
munity, the relative distance that the school 
or institution library is from such a local 
public or endowed library, and furthermore, 
the character of the work of the school or 
institution itself. All of these are variables 
which have to be taken into account, and 
therefore, it becomes an extremely difficult 
matter to establish a standard that is fair 


and just, and at the same time within the 
reach of the people of all sections of the 
country. 

It should be realized, however, in the be- 
ginning, that on the part of the great majority 
of small colleges, high schools and normal 
schools in the country there is a totally in- 
adequate conception of the function and the 
value of a library in the work of such a 
school or college: in other words, the ma- 
jority of schools and institutions of this kind 
are practically without any standard of li- 
brary service worthy of the name, and the 
support they get for the library is accordingly 
of the most inadequate sort. The situation 
with reference to normal schools is perhaps 
somewhat better, and still better with ref- 
erence to the universities of the first grade. 

It is unfortunately a fact that all too large 
a number of the governing bodies of these 
institutions—and this refers to boards of 
trustees and presidents of schools and col- 
leges, particularly—have no conception what- 
ever of the function of a modern library in 
the educational field; for even in our colleges 
all too many of them have libraries wholly 
unworthy of the name, starved in their sup- 
ply of books and with a library administra- 
tion that is too often ignorant and incom- 
petent as is indicated by the fact that the 
authorities look upon the librarians as care- 
takers, custodians, or clerks. 

Your Committee believes that the first 
effort to establish standards for libraries of 
this kind should be with reference to what 
should be an adequate amount to be expended 
for books. This includes periodicals, but 
does not include binding, in the following es- 
timates. Without books and periodicals, the 
libraries cannot function. On the other hand 
the service of a trained librarian is no less 
important, but if the institution realizes what 
should be done in the way of the purchase of 
books, it is believed that the employment of 
a properly qualified librarian will naturally 
follow sooner or later. The first thing, there- 
fore, is to emphasize the need of revenues 
for books. 

In the following statements relating to 
minimum revenues for books in various types 
of libraries, reference is to annual revenues 
only. In the case of a new institution, the 
original book expenditure for starting the li- 
brary will need to be many times that of the 
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annual expenditure. The chairman of this 
Committee has had some limited experience 
in starting certain types of these libraries 
and believes that a minimum for original 
equipment will be not less than from five to 
ten times the annual expenditure for each 
type of institution. A special book expendi- 
ture, over and above the annual expenditure, 
will also be needed in the case of starting a 
new department in the institution. For ex- 
ample, a college establishes an elaborate new 
course on business administration. The book 
equipment necessary for successful work in 
such a course cannot be purchased out of 
the annual book fund, as here outlined. It 
will require a large additional outlay for 
books and periodical material for starting 
such a course properly. 

The University Library. With reference 
to university libraries, the amount needed 
for books depends largely on the character 
of the teaching and the nature of the work 
done in the institution. If this is of such a 
nature that it does not send the students to 
the library to make investigations on their 
own hook, the library itself is not likely to 
mean much in the work of the institution and 
the education of its students. As a general 
proposition, however, it would seem that $6 
per capita of the number of full time regis- 
tered students in the University is a reason- 
able annual minimum for the _ institution’s 
book fund. It may he stated that a few of 
the universities have already reached this 
mark, but even some of the higher grade 
institutions do not have half this much for 
their annual book fund. A university with a 
relatively small number af students and doing 
work of the first grade, will require a larger 
per capita amount for books. 

The College Library. In the college, 
and particularly the small college, where re- 
search work, etc., is of relatively small im- 
portance, the need for a wide range of books 
is not so great. Nevertheless, your Committee 
believes that an institution having from 500 
to 1,500 students should expend for publica- 
tions in its library, not less than $5 annually 
per capita, and that no college should be con- 
sidered worthy of the name that expends less 
than $2,000 a year in the purchase of reading 
matter, books and periodicals, regardless of 
the number of students. It may be added 
that one of the very best small colleges in 
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the country has a book expenditure of $6,000 
a year for a student body considerably less 
than 500. 

The Normal School Library. The 
revenue for the book fund for a normal 
school library should be on practically the 
same basis as that of the college library, that 
is, for a school or teachers college offering 
a four year course. For a school offering a 
two year course only, the requirements would 
be somewhat less. 

The High School Library. In the high 
school library, your Committee believes that 
$1 per student is a reasonable minimum for 
the purchase of reading matter annually, and 
this should provide for a considerable num- 
ber of duplicates in a high school of a thou- 
sand or more students where duplicates must 
be purchased in a large number, and in no 
case should a high school be considered 
worthy of the name that expends less than 
$400 a year for the purchase of reading mat- 
ter. 

The Grade School Library is a difficult 
proposition, owing to the fact that the sizes 
of these schools vary so greatly in different 
communities, from the one-room ungraded 
school in the country, where sometimes there 
are not more than six to a dozen pupils, up 
to the grade school in the city containing 
several thousand pupils. The Association has 
already gone on record that it believes that 
a grade school containing 1,000 pupils should 
have one full time librarian. Your Commit- 
tee doubts, so far as service is concerned, 
whether one librarian can give that number 
of pupils an adequate amount of real library 
service with the right kind of teaching in 
the school. The range of books in a grade 
school is not nearly so great as in a high 
school or in a college or university library. 
But it is most necessary to purchase a very 
large number of duplicates in a large school, 
though the number of titles may be rela- 
tively small. It is difficult, for this reason, 
to determine a per capita revenue for library 
purposes, but a small per capita annual rev- 
enue will more adequately serve the library 
in a large school than in the small school. 
Your Committee, however, believes that. even 
for the smallest country one-room school, 
not less than $1 per capita should be ex- 
pended for keeping up a reasonable collection 
of books and the interest of the students 
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in them. As a matter of fact, even this will 
not accomplish this purpose, and it is only 
through a county library service for rural 
pupils that it will be possible for them to 
get anything like an adequate supply of read- 
ing matter, for this service will permit the 
interchange of books from the main collec- 
tion or other collections. In schools, how- 
ever, located in communities where there is 
a good public library, the annual expenditure 
of fifty cents per student for reading matter 
would be, we believe, a reasonable minimum 
revenue for this purpose. 

The matter of library service and the 
revenue required to supply it to the foregoing 
institutions is an extremely difficult matter, 
and sufficient data are not yet at hand to pass 
judgment on this phase of the situation. 
However, we believe it fundamental in our 
study that the librarian in any school of this 
kind should rank in educational equipment, 
professional equipment, personality and salary 
with the teachers in the school. In the uni- 
versity, college, normal school, or high school 
library, the librarian should rank with the 
professors who are heads of departments 
with the same educational equipment and 
personal background that should go with a 
position of that sort. The number of library 
assistants in such an institution will depend 
on the character and efficiency of the work, 
but it goes without saying that the library in 
a large institution should have a considerable 
number of assistants, with almost equal edu- 
cational equipment, if not equal, to that of 
the chief librarian. 

Library revenues, books, equipment, li- 
brarians—all are only means to an end, not 
ends in themselves. They are the means 
for equipping the pupils, students, with the 
ability to use books to the best advantage as 
tools, and to go out into life with the desire 
to use books for inspiration and for the 
enrichment of their lives; and this is the 
greatest thing that anyone can get out of 
school or college. The school, the college, 
and the university library demand a revenue 
that will enable them to have the books and 
the librarians that will insure every single 
Student getting that ability while in school, 
and going out with that desire, which will 
enable him to continue his education through 
books for the rest of his life. No school 
library is adequate that sends its students 


into the world with anything less. The call 
of the world today is not only for money to 
accomplish these things, for money alone 
will not do it. The call is no less loud for 
men and women consecrated to the task of 
making the library books, which contain the 
best thought of the noblest souls in all his- 
tery, enrich and ennoble the lives of every 
boy and girl in our land. 

The foregoing is submitted as the basis 
for a discussion on the part of the Committee 
when the members can get together at Hot 
Springs, and at the same time is submitted 
to the Association as the report of the Com- 
mittee. Samuet H. Rancx, Chairman. 


LIBRARY SERVICE (COMMITTEE 
OF FIVE) 


Some progress has been made during the 
past year on the preparation of questions for 
the questionnaire by chairmen of sub-commit- 
tees in charge of divisions, and it is hoped 
that by the time this report is in print the 
whole questionnaire will be ready for dis- 
cussion by the Committee at a meeting and 
possibly that it will be in print and in the 
hands of those who will be requested to fill 
it out. Causes of delay are: (1) changes in 
the personnel of the general Committee, which 
involve considerable adjustment and the do- 
ing of some of the work over again, and (2) 
the difficulty of obtaining enough sub-com- 
mittee members who have the special knowl- 
edge, time and willingness to give to pre- 
paring the list of questions that remain to 
be made. 

The general Committee has still in mind 
the possibility of financing the work by con- 
tributions from some of the funds now avail- 
able for scholarly and welfare work, but has 
nothing definite to report regarding the suc- 
cess of this effort. We must still go forward 
on the voluntary basis and there is no reason 
to believe that this will not ultimately pro- 
duce results that are of value to the Asso- 
ciation and the profession generally. 

Respectfully submitted, 
FLorENCE OVERTON, 
AzariaxH S. Root, 
Joun B. Katser, 
Besste SARGEANT SMITH, 
ArtHur E. Bostwick, Chairman. 
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Appendix 


Proposal of Institute for Government 
Research 


The Committee of Five on Library Serv- 
ice has considered the proposal of the Insti- 
tute for Government Research, which was 
referred to it and to the Committee on Civil 
Service Relations for report. We are unani- 
mously agreed that there is no objection on 
our part to using such parts of the Institute’s 
study as may accord with our own survey. 
Such material should be at least of equal 
value with any that we might gather our- 
selves. 

It is, of course, desirable that we should 
know exactly what the Institute proposes to 
do, before we assemble and issue our own 
questionnaire, as its work would doubtless 
make unnecessary some part of our own in- 
quiry. It seems desirable, therefore, that the 
Institute should proceed on lines determined 
jointly by us and by it, so that we may be 
sure that the results will fit in with our own 
work. 

In case the Council approves, we should 
suggest that the matter be referred back to 
the two committees with instructions to con- 
fer with the Institute regarding the proposed 
work, or if considered desirable that a special 
committee on which our Committee should be 
represented be appointed for this purpose. 

It would, of course, be understood that in 
case the inquiry of the Institute for Govern- 
ment Research should prove to be not in line 
with our own survey, the Committee of Five 
would naturally proceed according to its 
original plan. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Joun B. Kaiser, 
FLORENCE OVERTON, 
AzartAH §. Root, 
Bessie SARGEANT SMITH, 
ArtHur E. Bostwick, Chairman. 


See also Report of Committee on Civil 
Service Relations, p. 177. 


LIBRARY TRAINING 


In the report for 1921-22 presented at the 
Detroit conference this Committee made 
three recommendations which were placed 
before the Council in the form of a resolu- 
tion. 
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Whereas, The opportunity for securing |j- 
brary training would be broadened if students 
could progress regularly towards a library 
school degree by taking extension courses 
correspondence and standard library courses 
in summer schools, with proper safeguards 
of fixed residence work and personality re. 
quirements. Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Library Asso- 
ciation urges upon library school authorities 
consideration of ways to develop a more uni- 
form system of library training by bringing 
the various training agencies into a closer 
co-operation and correlation of work and 
specifically recommends the following sug- 
gestions to secure this end: 


1. That the regular library schools offer 
summer school courses in special subjects for 
which the same credit be given as for equiva- 
lent courses in the regular schools. 


2. That some schools offer correspondence 
courses in certain subjects with credit. 

3. That the various library schools adopt a 
uniform system of credits. 

These recommendations were considered by 
the Council and referred to the Association 
of American Library Schools, and this Asso- 
ciation devoted an afternoon to a discussion 
of them. The chairman of the Committee 
on Library Training was present at this dis- 
cussion and explained the point of view of 
the Committee in regard to the suggestions. 
The approval of the Association of American 
Library Schools was finally given to all three 
recommendations and later committees were 
appointed to work out the details of these 
proposals. 

Our report submitted at the Swampscott 
conference included a sub-committee investi- 
gation on the training of catalogers, with 
suggestions and recommendations. Partly as 
a result of this report and partly because of 
the many discussions on this subject since 
that time, a special committee for careful 
consideration of the general subject of cat- 
aloging instruction has been appointed by the 
Association of American Library Schools. 
So it is probable that the work of the past 
two years will have some results. 

At the Asbury Park conference in 1919, 
Dr. C. C. Williamson in an able paper, “Some 
present-day aspects of library training,” dem- 
onstrated the importance of a better orgai- 
ized system of library training agencies as 4 
means of enabling our libraries to render a 
more effective public service and suggested 
a library training board for this purpose. “We 
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do not propose,” he said, “an autocratic 
agency arbitrarily setting up standards and 
attempting to force them on schools and pub- 
lic authorities against their will. The board 
proposed would be a representative body of 
practical librarians whose duty it would be 
to translate into concrete definitions and 
standards the best thought and experience in 
all matters of training for library service, to 
insure a reasonable degree of competency in 
the product of various kinds of training 
agencies, to protect libraries everywhere from 
inadequately trained and incompetent persons, 
to raise standards as rapidly as conditions 
permit, to promote the establishment of train- 
ing agencies in sections of the country where 
they are needed and in all sections of the 
country for grades of service unprovided for 
under the present planless scheme of profes- 
sional training.” 

At the Colorado Springs conference in 
1920, the Council adopted the following rec- 
ommendations of a special Committee on Cer- 
tification and Library Training: 

That a National Board of Certification for 
librarians be established. 

That this Board shall investigate all exist- 
ing agencies for teaching library subjects and 
methods, shall evaluate their work for pur- 
poses of certification, shall seek to correlate 
these agencies into an organized system and 
to that end shall recommend such new agen- 

.cies as seem to it desirable. 

A committee on National Certification and 
Training appointed to study and formulate 
a policy based on these recommendations in 
its report made at the Swampscott conference 
maintained “the principle that it is not only 
the right but the duty of the American Li- 
brary Association to formulate standards of 
fitness for professional library work; and 
this principle carries with it as an inevitable 
corollary the right and duty of the Associa- 
tion to cause to be created, and even to con- 
tribute to the financial support of, some prop- 
erly constituted body for accrediting training 
institutions which maintain the standards of 
instruction deemed necessary for efficient and 
progressive library service.” 

Thus it is seen that the principle of fixing 
standards of library training and of accredit- 
ing in some official way agencies for library 
training has been considered by the Associa- 
tion for several years and has received the 
approval of the Council. Indeed there seems 


to be a general impression that the Commit- 
tee on Library Training is empowered to do 
these things, for many requests have come to 
the present chairman to define standards for 
library schools, to recognize or accredit cer- 
tain schools, to issue certificates for work 
completed at approved schools and to assist 
in establishing a library school—any such 
action to carry with it the authority of the 
American Library Association. Of course, 
this Committee has never acceded to these 
requests for the simple reason that it has no 
such authority. 

This Committee is convinced, however, 
that, as a matter of policy for promoting bet- 
ter training for librarianship, entirely apart 
from any connection with certification, the 
time has come when the American Library 
Association should exercise a more positive 
influence over the various library training 
agencies of the country. 

The public libraries are entrusted with the 
duty of rendering a public service to their 
communities and the American Library As- 
sociation may well concern itself with pro- 
viding a more comprehensive and progressive 
training for those on whom libraries must 
depend for carrying on their work. 

The principle of accrediting professional 
educational institutions is now so well estab- 
lished that the American Library Association 
need not shrink from it. 

The American Medical Association, 
through its Council on Education, has defined 
standards for medical schools and has classi- 
fied schools in accordance with their ability 
to meet these standards and has thus exer- 
cised a salutary influence in strengthening 
medical training. 

The American Bar Association at a recent 
meeting adopted resolutions outlining stand- 
ards for law schools and providing for pub- 
lishing a list of schools which comply with 
these standards and further has provided a 
Council on Legal Education to make the new 
policy effective in the future. 

This Committee recommends, therefore, 
that the American Library Association make 
effective the policy already approved in re- 
gard to library training and provide for the 
appointment of some board or committee 
whose function would be to survey and in- 
vestigate the field of library training agencies 
for the purpose of defining standards—de- 
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vising a plan for evaluating or accrediting, 
organizing all training activities into a gen- 
eral system, suggesting improvements, rec- 
ommending the establishment of new agencies 
and promoting education for librarianship in 
every way. 

It would be necessary, of course, for the 
Association to consider and formally to ap- 
prove any plan drawn up and reported and 
then to initiate some permanent machinery 
for carrying the provisions into effect. 

Financial support would have to be pro- 
vided and the Committee has no suggestion 
to make in this connection. 

Matcotm G. Wyer, Chairman. 
W. W. AppLleton, 

Mary EmoceNne HAZELTINE, 
Joun A. Lowe, 

MarGARET MANN, 

Errie L. Power, 

MartHa C. PritcHArD, 

Carrie E. Scorrt, 

FRANK K. WALTER. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Appointment of the Membership Commit- 
tee was made by President Utley in Septem- 
ber and immediately letters were sent by the 
chairman to all members asking that each 
one be responsible for increasing A.L.A. mem- 
bership in his or her particular territory. 
Letters were also sent to the president or 
secretary of each state organization where 
association or regional meetings were in 
prospect asking that the matter of A.L.A. 
membership be presented at the meeting and 
that new memberships be received. Cir- 
cular letters from Secretary Milam followed 
by one from the chairman were sent early 
in September to the seven hundred lapsed 
members asking them to renew their mem- 
bership in time to be included in the 1922 
Handbook. 

In January it was decided that an intensive 
campaign be undertaken in the southern and 
southwestern states and also in those states 
of the middle west adjacent to Hot Springs. 
A local chairman was appointed in each state 
and asked to see that the matter of A.L.A. 
membership was presented to each librarian, 
library trustee and library assistant in the 
state. Splendid co-operation has been re- 
ceived from these chairmen. In particular 
we may mention the work of Ida F. Wright of 
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the Evanston (Illinois) Public Library, assisted 
by Flora Hay, who sent out nearly two hun- 
dred circular letters to librarians; C. W. Sum- 
ner who sent circular letters to over a thou- 
sand library trustees and three hundred libra- 
rians in the State of Iowa; Octavia Rogan, 
Texas State Library (succeeded later by Mrs, 
Roberta D. Stewart) who through energetic 
personal effort and through the appointment 
of sub-chairmen succeeded in reaching every 
worker in every library in a very large state 
as well as most of the trustees, and more 
than doubled the existing membership. In 
Louisiana H. M. Gill and Mrs. Nancy §, 
Snyder sent out letters to every librarian 
and trustee in the state, as did Orpha Maud 
Peters in Indiana, Lila May Chapman in Ala- 
bama and Mrs. J. A. Thompson in Oklahoma. 
The following served as state chairmen: 
Maud Campbell in Virginia; Mary B. Palmer 
in North Carolina; Louise M. McMaster in 
South Carolina; Wilma L. Shelton in New 
Mexico; Charlotte Templeton in Georgia; 
Joseph F. Marron in Florida; Lila May 
Chapman in Alabama; Charles D. Johnston 
in Tennessee; George T. Settle in Kentucky; 
Mrs. W. F. Marshall in Mississippi; Mrs. 
Mary S. Snyder in Louisiana; Mrs. Roberta 
D. Stewart in Texas; Beatrice Prall in Ar- 
kansas; Mrs. Joseph A. Thompson in Okla- 
homa; W. H. Kerr in Kansas; Irving R. 
Bundy in Missouri; Ida F. Wright in Illinois; 
Orpha M. Peters in Indiana; Clarence W. 
Sumner in Iowa. 

From Headquarters has come most of the 
impetus and the unremitting effort that keeps 
the matter of the active participation of all 
library workers in the American Library As- 
sociation uppermost. 

The results of the work from January 1 
to April 28 are 539 new members, includ- 
ing 81 institutional members, 2 life mem- 
bers, and 1 contributing member. 

Jutta Ipeson, Chairman, 
Lira May CHAPMAN, 

H. T. Doucuerry, 
Howarp L. HucuHEs, 
EsTHER JOHNSTON, 

SaraH E. McCarple, 
ANNE M. MULHERON, 
Rena REESE, 

Mrs. Roserta D. STEWART, 
Mrs. JosepH A. THOMPSON, 
Ipa F. WricHT. 
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NATIONAL CERTIFICATION AND 
TRAINING 


So short a time has intervened between the 
mid-winter meeting of the Council and the 
time for submitting this report to the Secre- 
tary of the American Library Association 
that further extended investigation of the 
subject has been impossible. This must be 
left to the committee which will be appointed 
by the incoming president of the Association. 

In view of the intimate relation of the 
work of this to that of the Committees on 
Schemes for Library Service and Library 
Training, it does not seem wise to make any 
definite recommendation at this time other 
than that the next committee carry into effect 
the preparation of the publicity material sug- 
gested in the report of the Committee at Chi- 
cago, December 1922. It would be inexpe- 
dient to attempt to bind the next committee 
to any definite action, but we recommend that 
these, or similar, subjects be included in the 
material which may be prepared: 

1. Brief historical statement of the move- 
ment for certification of librarians. 

2. Arguments for and against such certifica- 
tion (at least two articles on each side; 
more if space is available). 

3. Relation of national and state certifica- 
tion (at least one article on each side). 

4. Certification schemes or other definite 
standards of professional qualification now 
in force: 
(a) Local 

attle) 
(b) State plans, voluntary or mandatory 

(e.g. California, Iowa, Wisconsin) 
(c) English and other foreign plans. 

5. Experience in other professions in estab- 
lishing professional standards and certifi- 
cates (e.g. law, medicine, nursing, public 
accounting, teaching). 

6. Relation of certification to (a) standards 
of library service (b) standards and prac- 
tice of library schools, training classes 
and other forms of library training. 

It is needless to say that any material sent 
out by the Association should be as impartial 
as human frailty makes possible. What is 
wanted is not a mass of arguments on either 
side, but a statement of facts and opinions 
which may be weighed by members of the 
Association before determining the matter. 
The statement has been made both by those 


(e.g. Brooklyn, Detroit, Se- 


in favor of certification and those opposed 
to it that the tendency of the times points 
to closer public supervision of libraries sup- 
ported by public tax. This seems to mean 
either professional standards which are more 
or less voluntarily adopted by the profession 
itself or standards imposed by local civil 
service agencies. The relative desirability of 
these two need not be discussed here, but it 
is eminently desirable that this tendency be 
recognized and that all librarians be in a posi- 
tion to decide intelligently for themselves 
what form of control they prefer. 

Louis J. BatLey, 

C. C. Cerratrn, 

Mary B. Day, 

CorRNELIA MARVIN, 

Mary B. PALMer, 

JosePHINE A. RATHBONE, 

Ernest J. REEcE, 

ALTHEA WARREN, 

Frank K. Wa tter, Chairman. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
The report of this Committee has been pre- 
sented in the March Bulletin and on the offi- 
cial ballot. 


OBERLY MEMORIAL FUND 
A group of the colleagues of Eunice Rock- 
wood Oberly, late librarian of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, has turned over to the American Library 
Association a fund of $1000, the proceeds of 
which are to be used as an annual award in 
the name of Miss Oberly, to the compiler of 
the best bibliography on agriculture or the nat- 
ural sciences. A committee of the American 
Library Association, to be known as the Eu- 
nice Rockwood Oberly Memorial Fund Com- 
mittee, has been appointed with authority to 
formulate rules and conditions to govern the 
annual award and to select the beneficiary. 
The Committee has in preparation a cir- 
cular giving details in regard to the award of 
the prize. 
The names of those comprising the Com- 
mittee are as follows: 
CLARIBEL R. BARNETT, Chairman. 
WILLIAM WARNER BisHop, 
Mary K. Bryan, 
Mary EMoGENE HAZELTINE, 
Mary Goopwin Lacy, 
Erwin F. Smita, 
Epwarp D. TWEEDELL. 
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PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 


In brief, the work of this Committee is to 
take cognizance of everything pertaining to 
government publications, whether they be 
federal, state, municipal or foreign, in the 
interest of their increased usefulness to li- 
braries and the public served by these insti- 
tutions. The legislative end of the work nat- 
urally and rightly falls within the province 
of the Committee on Federal and State Re- 
lations. 

With a fresh Committee personnel it has 
required some time to get under way, and 
the shortening of the year by two months 
has made this report less of completed work 
than of an outline of what is in progress or 
planned, with suggestions for future devel- 
opment. 


Daily Distribution of U. S. Govern- 
ment Publications to Depository Libraries. 
The one outstanding feature of document 
progress of the year is the inauguration of 
the selective plan and the daily distribution 
of the selected documents to the depository 
libraries. To bring about such a radical 
change from the old system has entailed a 
tremendous amount of work for the Super- 
intendent of Documents office, which has 
tried to bring the new system into action 
with as little confusion as possible, but prob- 
ably some months will elapse before it is 
working smoothly. However it is an ad- 
vance step of untold value to libraries and 
to the public. 

Checklist for Selective Plan. This check- 
list bearing date of July 1922, deserves a 
word of heartiest commendation, while sent 
out only to depository libraries to be checked 
for the publications to be received by them 
under the new law, it is so complete, with 
explanatory notes so helpful that it fills a 
need of libraries other than those for whom 
it was prepared. 

Depository Libraries to Receive Ad- 
ditional Documents Hitherto not on De- 
pository List. The checklist for the selec- 
tive plan includes a few important publica- 
tions or those in temporary form, not in- 
cluded in previous shipments, such as daily 
edition of the Congressional Record, slip 
laws, advance sheets of Senate and House 
documents and reports, radio service bulle- 
tin, etc. 
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Government Publications. There has 
been much improvement in the appearance 
and content of some of the U. S. Govern- 
ment publications. Reports are more brief, 
periodicals represent for the most part im- 
provement in statistical material and news 
importance and attractive make-up, bulletins 
are more popular in style, attractive as to 
illustrations and subject, and show the in- 
fluence of the popularizing idea. 

The long desired Document catalogue for 
the 64th Congress, vol. 13, has been issued, 
and the one covering the war period is in 
progress. \ 

Permanent Conference on Printing. This 
organization which was called into being by 
the President in 1921 at the request of Mr. 
Dawes, Chief of the Bureau of Budget, and 
in the interests of economy and improvement 
in printing and of publications, has for its 
permanent chairman, the Government Printer, 
Already the influence of this body has been 
felt in the systematizing and regulating of 
department and bureau publications. Much 
remains to be done that livcarians desire to 
see accomplished, and this body represents 
now a “court of appeal” to which we can re- 
fer our suggestions. The results of the 
Survey on Popular Use of Documents in 
Public Libraries, reported at the Swampscott 
meeting in 1921, resulted in several resolu- 
tions regarding changes in format and content 
of publications; these were forwarded to the 
Superintendent of Documents office at that 
time, but being outside of his province have 
been held over until such time as it seemed 
opportune to present them to the new or- 
ganization. Therefore this Committee is now 
preparing a statement compiled from the 
questionnaire returns from libraries, which 
will be referred with these resolutions to the 
Permanent Conference on Printing shortly 
after the Hot Springs conference. 

Handbook on Popular Use of Docu- 
ments. One member of the Sub-Committee 
having the matter in hand has faithfully 
performed her pledge and sent to the chair- 
man her carefully prepared chapter, revised 
by the Superintendent of Documents. Other 
members have not been so successful, owing 
to no lack of interest but only to circumr 
stances. Additional chapters are in progress 
by the chairman, who finds it difficult to push 
this work as it should be even though so 
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much needed, in addition to the organization 
work of the Committee. But it is hoped the 
manuscript will be ready before very long. 
Committee Work. To bring about a 
consensus of opinion as to document needs 
and questions which the Committee should 
consider, each member was requested to send 
to the chairman his suggestions. From these 
replies an outline of work was arranged, cov- 
ering too much ground for one year’s work 
but listing what should be considered in the 
near future. In brief it covered: 
1. U. S. Government Documents. 

- A. Printing, binding, resumption of dis- 

continued serials. 
B. Distribution. 
C. Legislation. 


2. State, municipal, and foreign documents. 
A. Distribution, indexes, popular content. 


3. Lists to be prepared by or for the Com- 
mittee. 


4. Surveys. 


5. Publicity. 

The full list was submitted to the Super- 
intendent of Documents who replied with a 
signed joint report with Miss Hartwell of his 
office and a member of the Committee. This 
report was most helpful and enlightening and 
gave a working basis for action. 

Mid-Winter Meeting. The Committees 
on Federal and State Relations and Public 
Documents held a dinner conference fol- 
lowed by an open meeting. The discussion of 
the more important or pressing subjects in- 
cluded in the joint report (referred to above), 
and the outline list of Committee work re- 
sulted in the passing of three resolutions by 
the A.L.A. Council as presented by the two 
committees. 

The first referred to an increased appro- 
priation for the Superintendent of Documents 
office, that indexes and catalogs so necessary 
for efficient document work in libraries might 
be brought and kept up to date. 

The second requested authority to address 
a letter to the state libraries of the country 
asking them to prepare a checklist of all 
documents issued by various state offices, 
and beginning with January 1923 to prepare 
a monthly checklist of the same character. 

The third referred to the Committee on 
Federal and State Relations the matter of 
initiating a movement regarding increased ap- 
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propriations for the Library of Congress. 
(See report of Committee on Federal and 
State Relations; also the January Bulletin.) 

Document Courses. A brief letter and 
questionnaire were sent to sixteen library 
schools as listed in the Educational directory 
1920-21, U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin 
1920, No. 33. Nine replies have been re- 
ceived, some in brief form and some with 
full outlines. The outlines are filed in the 
A.L.A. office. 

State Publications Checklists. A letter 
was sent to state libraries regarding a complete 
checklist of state publications for the year 
1922, and a mimeographed monthly list there- 
after. Ten replies were received expressing 
pro and con views. Indiana, Maine and Texas 
responded with lists for 1922, and Indiana with 
the monthly lists for February, March and 
April, 1923. (The checklist and monthly list 
requested from each state are in no way to 
supersede nor take the place of the invaluable 
Monthly Check-list issued by the Library of 
Congress, but to supplement Miss Hasse’s 
state lists.) 

“Hearings” and Libraries. The Com- 
mittee on Federal and State Relations at the 
suggestion of Columbia University Library and 
the Conference of Eastern College Librarians 
took up the question of the distribution and 
sale of Hearings with the Superintendent of 
Documents. As the correspondence seemed 
to show that this particular question was re- 
lated to the work of the Public Documents 
Committee, the matter has been transferred. 
The latest word from the Superintendent of 
Documents office points to the fact that the 
questions of the sale of the Hearings by that 
office has been for some time before the 
Superintendent of Documents and that prob- 
ably, before the opening of the 68th Con- 
gress in December 1923, the problems which 
the matter presents will be successfully set- 
tled. One step in its settlement was the pas- 
sage of the act allowing the Government 
Printer to reprint any U. S. Government pub- 
lications and sell at 10 per cent above cost, if 
there was a sufficient demand. The question 
of the free distribution of Hearings to de- 
pository libraries will have to be settled by 
law. An appropriate provision may be in- 
cluded in the new printing bill if possible. 

Printing Bill. The Printing Bill died in 
committee with the passing of the 67th Con- 
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gress. We have been mourners at many such 
obsequies but librarians still “live in hope,” 
and the opportunity is before them to list 
their wants so that the Joint Printing Com- 
mittee may have them to work with while 
drafting the new bill this summer. The 
Superintendent of Documents urges most 
strongly that librarians “get together” on this 
subject, and to this end Mr. Lester of the 
Public Documents Committee will receive 
suggestions. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Jesste M. Wooprorp, Chairman, 

SYLVESTER J. CARTER, 

Maset Cotcorp, 

EpitH GUERRIER, 

Mary A. HartweELt, 

CLARENCE LESTER, 

CHARLES REEDER, 

ELizABETH WEST, 

LAWRENCE C, WrotH. 


PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 


The chairman submits the following sum- 
mary for the Publicity Committee: 


1. The committee has advised Headquar- 
ters about the preparation of several publi- 
cations and manuscripts, such as the hand- 
book of Material and plans for a county 
library campaign. 

2. Three members of the committee are 
at work on publicity manuscripts, as follows: 
Library publicity handbook, J. L. Wheeler; 
Material and stories for a public library cam- 
paign, Paul Paine; Preparing library news 
items for release to newspaper press associa- 
tions, Willis Kerr. Two of these have grown 
largely out of committee work. 

3. The Committee has arranged for a 
series of lectures and conferences on public 
speaking for librarians at the Hot Springs 
conference, following the successful series at 
Detroit on writing library news. 


4. This age of radio and moving pictures 
and wars and aeroplanes and the flood of 
print calls for more interpretation, more per- 
sonal publicity for books by librarians. Li- 
braries must not only have the good’and the 
best books, but must say “Here is the book 
for you; and it says this for you-there, and 
that for you-over-there.” 

W. H. Kerr, Chairman. 
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RECIPROCAL RELATIONS WITH 
OTHER NATIONAL ORGANI. 
ZATIONS 


This Committee has decided to let last 
year’s report stand in view of the fact that 
it contained a number of recommendations, 

C. W. Sumner, Chairman. 


RECRUITING 


This Committee was organized under the 
present chairman in September 1922 and the 
work has been based on the recommendations 
of the previous committee. 

In January 1923 a letter was sent to the 
presidents of state library organizations ask- 
ing that a state recruiting committee be ap- 
pointed to reach all schools and colleges with 
speakers. 

Each state is thus to be organized in geo- 
graphical groups so that the matter of li- 
brary work may be presented to every edu- 
cational institution and thus reach pupils 
when they are deciding upon their life work. 
Some do this by the senior year in high 
school, some do not do it until well along in 
college, but it is important to reach both 
groups and to provide that the majority may 
have opportunity to take shorter courses in 
library training, as well as apprentice and 
training courses, while the best of the re- 
cruits can be urged to go to the regular li- 
brary schools. 

It has been evident from the reports from 
Headquarters and from the various library 
schools that the present demand is for the 
higher type of library workers. The library 
schools seem to report a quota of students 
approaching capacity, with a definite call 
from libraries for persons who can take re- 
sponsibility. For this purpose we need to 
intensify the call for good candidates and not 
so much for more candidates in general. 

One of the problems the Committee is con- 
sidering is whether further recruiting work 
is necessary, and the reports are conflicting. 
We hesitate to inflict a questionnaire on li- 
braries, but it would be valuable to learn 
whether the staffs are increasing or decreas- 
ing, whether the salaries are rising or fall- 
ing and whether assistants are being taken 
on with less preparation because of decreased 
numbers applying. 

The salary question is allied to that of re 
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cruiting, as it seems to be a strong factor 
in the majority of cases. It seems certain 
that salaries must be placed on a par with 
similar educational opportunities, grading li- 
brarians with teachers of the same educational 
preparation and requirements. 

In providing and distributing printed ma- 
terial on recruiting, co-operation has been 
sought with the Publicity Committee of the 
Association of American Library Schools 
and the Publicity Committee of the A.L.A. 
No definite effort has been made to provide 
new material this year and the demand for 
the older material is reported as being more 
limited. The necessity for a recruiting man- 
val has not appealed to the present Com- 
mittee. 

A library recruiting poster has been talked 
about and plans started to secure an attractive 
one. 

The outgoing Committee suggested that 
college presidents be interested in adding a 
course in library science in sections where 
schools seem to be needed. This committee 
has started investigation along this line but 
has felt that the survey more properly be- 
longs to the Committee on Library Training 
and the Association of American Library 
Schools. It has, however, felt the need of 
correcting wrong impressions of library work 
in the minds of college presidents and other 
educators, and hopes to accomplish some- 
thing along this line. 

Respectfully submitted, 
F. K. W. Drury, Chairman. 


RESOURCES OF AMERICAN 
LIBRARIES 


The program which the Committee has out- 
lined for itself is one which, for its accom- 
plishment, will require many years. While 
we feel that the progress made during the 
past year has been as great as could be ex- 
pected, our report must be one of progress. 

The terms of reference of the Committee 
are: “To co-operate with other national or- 
ganizations in a study of existing resources 
for investigation and in an attempt to work 
out a program of collection which will result 
in the purchase of material in lines not now 
covered and in the elimination of unwise du- 
plication.” 

The Committee is, in consequence, in nego- 


tiation with a number of national organiza- 
tions; and is attempting, first, to inaugurate 
careful surveys of existing resources in 
American libraries in the various fields; and, 
second, to establish, on the basis of such sur- 
veys, a program of purchase which will re- 
sult in the elimination of useless duplication 
and the acquisition of materials of scholarship 
at present unrepresented in American libraries. 

The plans of the Committee have every- 
where been received with interest and, in 
many cases, with enthusiasm. It is recog- 
nized, of course, that the studies which the 
Committee is proposing involve both time 
and money, and the latter is difficult to se- 
cure. In some fields the survey may be dis- 
pensed with. In no two fields will the meth- 
ods followed necessarily be the same. 

At the meeting of the American Historical 
Association at New Haven in December, a 
group representing the larger universities 
and colleges devoted an entire session to the 
plan and referred it to their Committee on 
Bibliography, of which Dr. Shearer, one of 
the members of our Committee, is a member. 

The Modern Language Association, in each 
of its various divisions, has appointed com- 
mittees for the study of the problem involved 
and the immediate development of certain 
phases of it. 

The American Psychological Association 
and the American Philosophical Association 
have also appointed committees. The psy- 
chologists, with a relatively small and recent 
literature, are proceeding directly to the estab- 
lishment of a program of purchase. The 
committee appointed by the American Philo- 
sophical Association recognizes the necessity 
for a survey, but thus far has been unable 
to secure the necessary funds. 

Overtures have been made to the American 
Political Science Association, the American 
Statistical Association, and the American 
Economic Association, but thus far with no 
very definite result. The task involved is a 
very large one and it will probably take some 
time to bring it to completion. 

Negotiations are under way with the Na- 
tional Research Council, which has been asked 
to undertake a survey of the medical and 
zoological libraries of the country. The ques- 
tion is still under consideration. 

At the last meeting of the Association of 
American Universities, the chairman of the 
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Committee presented a statement of the prob- 
lem involved, and it was very sympathetically 
received. We would recommend that the 
work of the Committee be continued and that 
attempts be made to interest other associa- 
tions. 
Respectfully submitted, 

James THAYER GEROULD, Chairman, 

Witiarp AUSTEN, 

W. W. BisHop, 

F. C. Hicks, 

ANDREW KE0GH, 

W. C. Lang, 

A. H. SHEARER, 

P. L. Wrnpsor. 


REVISION OF ADAMS’ MANUAL OF 
HISTORICAL LITERATURE 


As earlier reported, this Committee is in 
consultation with the Bibliographic Commit- 
tee of the American Historical Association 
on the subject. Two points must be noted: 
1, The proposed work has ceased to be a re- 
vision of Adams’ Manual and will be prac- 
tically a new work; 2, The title will be Guide 
to historical literature. Twenty chapters of 
the thirty are completely done, and the others 
are nearly finished. The work is being pre- 
pared for the press. It will be published by 
Macmillan, and it is hoped will be out this 
year. It will contain main entries for 1800 
titles, and additional references to about 2700 
more books. About 270 scholars have co- 
operated in editorial work. 

Through the efforts of H. H. B. Meyer, 
Library of Congress cards have been sup- 
plied the Committee for use in checking 
titles and indexing. It is hoped that next 
year’s report will be the last. 

Avucustus H. SHEARER, Chairman. 


SALARIES 


The Salaries Committee, with the generous 
help of Headquarters staff, has collected and 
compiled salary statistics of thirty-three large 
public libraries, thirty medium-sized public 
libraries and twenty-four representative uni- 
versity and college libraries. At the request 
of the Council, by resolution passed at the 
Detroit meeting, these statistics have been 
printed in the A.L.A. Bulletin. After the 
compilation of the statistics in preliminary 
form, they were sent in proof to contribut- 


ing libraries for corrections and additions. 
It is planned by the Committee to collect 
and print such statistics annually, adding to 
the list of libraries if possible. If time for 
the work can be found, salary statistics of 
other classes of libraries, such as high school 
and special libraries, will also be compiled 
and printed. 

At the Detroit meeting of the Council it 
was voted that the Salaries Committee report 
a minimum salary for discussiom by the 
Council. Such a report covering compara- 
tive library salaries, salaries paid to graduates 
from library schools in 1921 and 1922 classes, 
budgets of assistants in representative li- 
braries and a comparison between school and 
library salaries, was presented to the Coun- 
cil at the mid-winter meeting. A resolution 
recommending certain minimum __ beginning 
salaries was offered by the Committee and 
approved by the Council. The report and 
resolution were printed in full in Library 
Journal, January 15, 1923. The resolution 
has been printed by the Association for dis- 
tribution by libraries, especially to library 
trustees. (Copies can be purchased at a 
nominal cost.) 

Miss Kobetich, of the Committee, is now 
at work on a study of school and library sal- 
aries. She plans to show for a selected group 
of cities comparative requirements in educa- 
tion and experience for entering school and 
library service, annual increases including 
basis on which granted, as well as compara- 
tive salaries. This report will be printed in 
the A.L.A. Bulletin. 


Mr. Hyde of the Committee, also presi- 
dent of the District of Columbia Library As- 
sociation, reports that a Reclassification Bill 
will probably be passed by Congress.* He 
says: “It is probable that any bill enacted 
will be a great improvement over present 
conditions. I think there can be no doubt but 
that librarians will benefit materially because 
it has been pointed out again and again that 
librarians in the government service are 
‘worse off’ than any other branch of pro 
fessional service.” Much credit is due to the 
District of Columbia Library Association and 
to Claribel R. Barnett, the chairman of the 
Committee on Professional Problems, in pat- 


*The bill was signed March 4. See Reor aniza- 


tion of Personnel in Government Service, by Dorsey 
W. Hyde, jr., in Public Libraries, June, 1923. 
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ticular, for the efforts which they have made 
to gain due recognition for librarians in the 
reclassification of federal employees. The 
enactment of such a law should mean a great 
deal to librarians as a whole in placing them 
on a higher professional standing. 

The Committee has been pleased at the 
interest shown in library salaries as evidenced 
by requests which have come for information 
both directly to the Committee and to Head- 
quarters. The Committee believes that the 
policy of making available in print salary 
statistics and salary data is worth while. 
There have been comparatively few librarians 
who have raised objections to the printing of 
such salary statistics. 

As in its report for last year, the Com- 
mittee would recommend that presidents of 
state library associations appoint salary com- 
nittees and that library commissions, as far 
as is possible, print salary statistics for li- 
brarians within their states. 

The work of the Committee which during 
the past year has taken a great deal of time 
has been shared in by the different: members. 
Miss Smith did much on the report on mini- 
mum salaries and Mr. Mitchell compiled the 
statistics for university and college libraries. 

Respectfully submitted, 
FRANKLIN F. Hopper, 
Sypney B. MitcHELt, 
Mary KoseticuH, 
EuizAnetH M. SMITH, 
Dorsey W. Hype, Jr., 
Cuartes H. Compton, Chairman. 


SCHEMES OF LIBRARY SERVICE 


During the past ten or fifteen years the 
larger libraries of the country have one by 
one adopted some method of. grading the 
members of their staffs. A recent investiga- 
tion into the schemes of service used by the 
larger libraries of the country disclosed such 
lack of uniformity among them that com- 
parison of them was difficult. It occurred to 
the investigator that until there was some 
measure of uniformity not only could the 
work done and salaries paid in individual li- 
braries be compared with difficulty, but that 
there was no adequate basis for a system of 
certification of the work of the assistants in 
the larger libraries. This contention was 
Presented at the meeting of the Council in 
Detroit and was received with some expres- 


sions of assent. The author of the paper be- 
ing asked to assume the chairmanship of 
the A.L.A. Committee on Standardization 
agreed to do so if the work could be confined 
to the attempt to bring about some measure 
of uniformity in library service schemes, pro- 
vided librarians generally felt that this was 
worth doing. The name of the committee 
was changed to Committee on Schemes of 
Library Service. 

The first effort of the Committee was to 
stage a discussion of the whole matter at 
the meeting of the Council in Chicago. That 
we might understand each other some defi- 
nitions were presented by the Committee with 
the request that the discussion be confined 
to the fourth point—the standardization of 
schemes of service. 

The Committee now submits for the con- 
sideration and criticism of librarians general- 
ly the following tentative outline of a graded 
scheme, after which it will proceed to work 
out the plan in detail. The Committee is very 
anxious for all possible suggestions and hopes 
that all the criticisms and objections that 
occur to readers will be sent to the chair- 
man. 


Suggested Scheme of Library Service 


Graded Library Service. The graded 
service shall include all library employees for 
whom special training in library work is re- 
quired, except such as are especially included 
in the non-graded service and substitutes, ap- 
prentices, and unclassified beginners. 

Grade 1. Junior assistant, general. 
Junior assistant, catalog department, chil- 
dren’s department, etc. 
Grade 2. Senior assistant, general. 
Senior assistant, catalog department, chil- 
dren’s department, etc. 
Grade 3. Titles of positions: 

First assistants, large branches and large 

departments. 

Children’s librarians. 

Catalogers. 

Others. 

Grade 4. Branch librarians, minor branches. 

Heads of minor departments and divisions. 
Grade 5. Branch librarians, major branches. 

Heads of major departments and divisions. 
Grade 6. Supervisor or heads of largest de- 

partments. 
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Clerical Service. 


Grade C 1. Junior clerical workers (pages, 
addressers, errands and mail distributors). 

Grade C 2. Senior clerical workers (typists, 
copyists, filing clerks). 

Grade C 3. Stenographers, financial clerks, 
bookkeepers. 


JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, Chairman. 


SPONSORSHIP FOR KNOWLEDGE 


As developed by the Extension Service Com- 
mittee in connection with the Boston 
Public Library. 


The idea of “sponsors for knowledge” is 
readily understood, and has met with wide- 
spread approval. The Extension Service Com- 
mittee, in connection with the Boston Public 
Library, has been engaged steadily for the 
past two years in the attempt to work out a 
practical sponsorship plan for Greater Bos- 
ton. Its exhibit at the Hot Springs confer- 
ence of the American Library Association 
indicated some of the results of its work, in 
the form of “sponsorship sheets” in various 
stages of completion. Examination of this 
exhibit should be full of suggestion for those 
who may be interested in the establishment 
of sponsorships in other places. 

It is not difficult to secure well qualified 
sponsors on a wide variety of subjects. The 
real problem is so to select the subjects of 
sponsorship and to organize the work of the 
sponsors that the whole may lead in a sys- 
tematic way to productive results, useful to 
the community. At its weekly meetings, the 
Extension Service Committee is constantly 
working toward this end; the exhibit shows 
the progress thus far made. 

Among the problems now before the Com- 
mittee are: 

Mixed sponsorships. These cover actual 
service in addition to the provision of infor- 
mation; e.g., sponsorship for coming events. 

Indexing of accumulated sponsorship 
sheets. Shall reference be made by using 
a rubber stamp on existing catalog cards, or 
shall distinctive cards be used? 

Exhibits. To be posted weekly for the 
purpose of giving publicity to the undertak- 
ing and educating the public in the habit of 
appealing to sponsors. 

Assistance in collecting sponsorship ma- 
terial and keeping it up to date, to be 


sought from students and other volunteer 
workers. 

Ex officio membership on the Committee, 
Representatives to be invited from libraries, 
towns and institutions. 

Further light on the working out of these 
problems may be obtained by examination 
of the Committee’s exhibit. The work is 
still in the experimental stage; but there is 
every indication of increasingly practical re 
sults as it progresses. 

Cuartes F. D. Benen, 


Representative of the American Library As- 
sociation to report on the sponsorship ex- 
periment in Boston. 


TRANSFER OF LIBRARY WAR 
SERVICE ACTIVITIES 


The report of the Committee on the Trans- 
fer of Library War Service this year takes 
the form of a summary of the work and its 
present condition from the new chief of the 
library sub-section in the Veterans’ Bureau. 
(See Secretary’s Report, page 165.) The 
resignation of Caroline Webster was a great 
loss to the Library War Service carried on 
in the government hospitals under the juris- 
diction of the Veterans’ Bureau. Miss Web- 
ster was in charge of the hospital library 
service from its beginning and by her tact 
and good judgment aided materially in its 
transfer to the government. Under the gov- 
ernment the hospital library service was put 
on a firm basis and won the respect of all 
the medical officers because of the able way 
in which the work was carried out under 
Miss Webster’s direction. She handled every 
difficult situation which came up in a master- 
ly manner with infinite patience, and quickly 
learned to adapt herself to the peculiar and 
at times trying methods of procedure under 
government supervision. The veterans in 
the hospitals, the members of the A.L.A. and 
all others interested in maintaining a high 
standard of library service in the government 
hospitals owe Miss Webster a lasting debt 
of gratitude. 


H. H. B. Meyer, Chairman. 


UNION LIST OF PERIODICALS 


The Committee on the Union List of Peri- 
odicals sent to American libraries in Decem- 
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ber, 1922, its proposal for a scheme of edit- 
ing and printing a union record of the hold- 
ings of periodical files in American libraries. 
In substance this called for a subscription 
by 40 institutions of $900 spread over three 
years, this representing the estimated cost of 
the enterprise, as given us by the H. W. 
Wilson Company, of New York City, to 
which house we proposed to entrust the edit- 
ing, printing, publishing and distribution. 

At the date of submission of this report, 
subscriptions have been received from the 
following fourteen libraries: 

John Crerar Library. 

Northwestern University Library. 

St. Louis Public Library. 

Detroit Public Library. 

University of Minnesota Library. 

Princeton University Library. 

New York Public Library. 

Cleveland Public Library. 

Oberlin College Library. 

Ohio State University Library. 

University of Pennsylvania Library. 

University of Texas Library. 

University of Washington Library. 

Dartmouth College Library. 

The next few months will show whether 
the additional number of subscribers can be 
secured. If they can, the success of the en- 
terprise is assured. If they cannot, its fail- 
ure seems probable. We still have, of course, 
the chance of securing assistance from out- 
side agencies. Your Committee, however, 
has felt that our plea to these agencies will 
be stronger and more certain of success if 
we make it plain when offering our plea that 
the libraries have done all in their power to 
push the plan. 

Failure to secure the necessary subscribers 
may, of course, be due simply to inability to 
spare the sum that we found it necessary to 
fix, but we feel that it will be widely inter- 
preted as an evidence of indifference on the 
part of American libraries, a conclusion that 
we should be compelled to accept with regret. 

Respectfully submitted, 

H. M. Lypenserc, Chairman, 
J. T. Gerroutp, 

Wittarp AUSTEN, 

C. W. ANpREws, 

A. E. Bostwick. 


VENTILATION AND LIGHTING OF 
LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


The Committee on Ventilation and Light- 
ing had expected to hand in its final report 
for this meeting, and for this purpose it was 
awaiting the final report of the New York 
Committee on Ventilation. This New York 
Committee was appointed by the Governor of 
the State of New York in 1913, and has been 
at work ever since, except as interrupted by 
the war. It had available for its work be- 
tween $75,000 and $100,000, which was used 
in its investigations carried on in a number 
of cities under all sorts of conditions. 

This final report of the New York Com- 
mittee is now in press, and it seems wise, 
therefore, in view of the great importance of 
its findings that your Committee on Ventila- 
tion and Lighting should have the full bene- 
fit of the most extensive study of this subject 
ever made. Incidentally it may be remarked 
that so far as the advance publication of 
some of the findings of this New York Com- 
mittee have been issued they check up in a 
general way with the findings of the A.L.A. 
Committee, for it will be recalled that in 
the preliminary report presented by your 
Committee in 1912, it was stated that we be- 
lieved that the greater part of the ventilation 
machinery and apparatus now in operation 
will have to be junked, because it is based on 
a wrong theory of what ventilation really 
is, and what it should accomplish. The find- 
ings of the New York Committee seem to 
confirm this statement made by your Com- 
mittee years ago, but these findings already 
give evidence of their being the subject of a 
long and bitter controversy which has started 
on the part of manufacturers and others who 
have a large financial investment in ventilat- 
ing machinery. For these reasons it seems to 
the Committee wise that its final report 
should have the benefit of the extensive 
studies of the New York Committee. 

All of which is 

Respectfully submitted, 
SamueLt H. Rancx, Chairman. 


WAYS AND MEANS 


This Committee reports to the Executive 
Board. 
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WORK WITH THE BLIND 


Gifts for Braille books received during the 
year amount to $1,235.50. Of this sum $75 
was secured by Mrs. Grace Davis of the 
Public Library, Detroit, from Edgar Guest’s 
publishers for the brailling of some of his 
poems. 

The following books were brailled during 
the year: Kindred of the dust by Peter 
Kyne, funds furnished by the Daughters of 
Ohio in New York; Age of innocence by 
Edith Wharton; End of General Gordon by 
Lytton Strachey, and Florence Nightingale 
by Lytton Strachey, from miscellaneous 
funds. 

Volunteer transcribers of the American 
Red Cross have during the year brailled 291 
volumes. Among the completed titles are 
the following books: Courage, Barrie; In- 
dian summer of a Forsyte, Galsworthy ; Cap’n 
Eri, Lincoln; Partners of the tide, Lincoln; 
Queen Victoria, Lytton Strachey; Circular 
staircase, Rinehart; Our square and the people 
in it, Adams; Mary Gusta, Lincoln; Adven- 
tures in friendship, Grayson; His own people, 
Tarkington. 

A process is being perfected by which 
duplicate copies can be made of hand copied 
books. It is adapted from the Garin process 
used by La Roue. The French process re- 
quires special apparatus. It is hoped to 
achieve the same result without manufactur- 
ing special devices. The first experimental 
books by the new process are in course of 
preparation. Duplication will vastly enhance 
the value of hand transcribing and increase 
Braille literature. 

Lists of new Braille publications available 
for purchase were prepared in April and No- 
vember by Laura M. Sawyer and Lucille 
Goldthwaite and published by the American 
Library Association. 

The American Foundation for the Blind 
has established offices at Hartford Building, 
41 Union Square West, New York City, with 
Dr. Joseph E. Nate, Director General, and 
Charles B. Hayes, Director of the Bureau 
of Information and Publicity, and Robert B. 
Irwin, Director of the Bureau of Research. 

Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick continues as trus- 
tee of the American Foundation representing 
librarians and others specially interested in 


libraries for the blind and departments for 

the blind in libraries for the seeing. 
Experiments with the optophone have been 

discontinued by the American concessionaires, 


Inventory of Libraries of Embossed Books 


Key to abbreviations used in this inven- 

tory. 

A. B. American M. Moon Type. 
Braille L. Line type 

E. B. English Braille T. Titles 

R. B. Revised Braille Vols. Volumes 

N.Y. New York Circ. Circulation 
Point H. T. Home teacher, 


California. Sacramento: State Library, 
R. BT. 461. Vols. 1255; E. B. Fe 
Vols. 2173; M., T. 543. Vols. 3714; A. B, 
T. 880. Vols. 3004; N. Y., T. 749. Vols. 
20397. Circ. 34060. Two H. T. embossed 
and ink-print catalogues. Books loaned 
throughout the west. 

Colorado. Colorado Springs: School 
for the Deaf and Blind. R. B., T. 134. Vols. 
358; M., T. 1. Vols. 1; N. Y. Vols. 2000. 
Circulates books throughout the United 
States Embossed and ink-print catalogs. 

Delaware. Wilmington: Free Library 
for the Blind. R. B., T. 62. Vols. 114; E. B., 
T. 42. Vols. 91; M., T. 206. Vols. 552; A. 
B., T. 310. Vols. 429; N. Y., T. 2. Vols. 2; 
Circ. 465. Loans books in Delaware. Has H. 
T. who visits every blind person in the state 
once a year and teaches them to read. Ink- 
print catalog. 

District of Columbia. Washington: Li- 
brary of Congress, Room for the Blind. R. 
B., T. 575. Vols. 1681; E. B., T. 982. Vols. 
2824; M., T. 461. Vols. 1449; A. B., T. 370. 
Vols. 567; N. Y., T. 1171. Vols. 2067. Circ. 
26340. Lends books to all readers who are 
unable to borrow books in the type they desire 
from state institutions, state or nearby li- 
braries. Ink-print catalog. 

Illinois. Chicago: Public Library. R. 
B., T. 403. Vols. 719; E. B., T. 30. Vols. 
122; M., T. 481. Vols. 1280; A. B., T. 557. 
Vols. 1006; N. Y., T. 113. Vols. 255. Cire. 
20878. Circulates books through the Middle, 
Southern and Western States. H. T. of Di- 
vision of Visitation of Adult Blind. State of 
Illinois, Department of Public Welfare co- 
operates. Ink-print catalog. 

Indiana. Indianapolis: Indiana School 
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for the Blind. R. B. Vols. 175; N. Y. Vols. 
2354. Books used for school pupils only. 

Indianapolis: State Library. R. B., T. 89. 
Vols. 187; E. B., T. 10. Vols. 11; M., T. 
24. Vols. 24; A. B., T. 28. Vols. 91; N. Y,, 
T. 389. Vols. 658; Circ. 769. Circulates 
books throughout Indiana. H. T. of Board 
of Industrial Aid for the Blind co-operates. 
Embossed catalog in Point contains all but 
books in Revised Braille. Price five cents. 
Typewritten list of Revised Braille books 
free. 

Iowa. Des Moines: State Travelling 
Library. R. B. Vols. 7. N. Y. Vols. 378. 
Cire. 239. 

Vinton: Iowa College for the Blind. R. 
B. Vols. 560; N. Y. Vols. 4000. Circ. 2000. 
Lends books in Iowa. 

Kentucky. Louisville: Free Public Li- 
brary. R. B. Vols. 82; A. B. Vols. 20; N. Y. 
Vols. 367; L. 257. Circ. 529. Lends books 
in Kentucky and other southern states. Ink- 
print catalog. 

Louisiana. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
Blind People’s Association library. R. B., T. 
130. Vols. 140; N. Y., T. 335. Vols. 543; 
Cire. 150. Ink-print catalog. 

Maryland. Baltimore: Enoch Pratt Free 
Library. R. B. Vols. 151; M. Vols. 343; A. 
B. Vols. 15; N. Y. Vols. 1252. Circulation 
306. Lends books in Maryland. Ink-print 
catalog. Price ten cents. 

Massachusetts. Brookline: Public Li- 
brary. M. Vols. 69; A. B. Vols. 65; L. Vols. 
1. Circ. 102. Circulates books in Brookline. 
H. T. of Massachusetts Commission co-oper- 
ates. No catalog but will send typewritten 
lists. 

Lynn: Public Library. E. B., T. 25. Vols. 
32; M., T. 8 Vols. 8; A. B., T. 98. Vols. 
128; N. Y., T. 19. Vols. 24; L., T. 6. Vols. 
7. Circulates books in Lynn. Ink-print cat- 
alog. No reading or interest in Lynn col- 
lection, as they are so near Perkins. 

New Bedford: Free Public Library. R. B. 
Vols. 12; M. Vols. 1; A. B. Vols. 71; N. Y. 
Vols. 38. There is no territorial limit to the 
circulation of books. 

Watertown: Library of Perkins Institu- 
tion. R. B., T. 293; Vols. 860; M., T. 409. 
Vols. 2933; A. B., T. 943. Vols. 13503; N. 
Y., T. 469. Vols. 1315. Cire. 16272. Cir- 
culates books in New England and will cir- 


culate anywhere in U. S. or Canada if neces- 
sary. Ink-print and embossed catalog. 

Michigan. Detroit: Division for the 
Blind, Lothrop Branch Library. R. B., T. 
220. Vols. 416; E. B., T. 15. Vols. 19; M., 
T. 13. Vols. 13; A. B., T. 210. Vols. 340; 
N. Y., T. 86. Vols. 146. Circe. 1596. Em- 
ploys H. T. Embossed catalog. Circulates in 
Michigan and nearby states. 

Saginaw: Michigan Free Lending Library 
for the Blind. R. B., T. 279. Vols. 495; E. B., 
T. 130. Vols. 343; M., T. 209. Vols. 444; 
A. B., T. 972. Vols. 1810; N. Y., T. 762. 
Vols. 1233; Circ. 5032. Circulates books in 
Michigan. Home teacher employed by state 
co-operates. Embossed catalog. 

Minnesota. Duluth: Public Library. 
N. Y. Vols. 128. Figures not available of cir- 
culation. Circulates books in St. Louis County. 
Books are borrowed temporarily from the 
School for the Blind at Faribault. They are 
returned after a while and replaced with new 
titles. Lists are sent to borrowers from time 
to time. 

Faribault: School for the Blind. R. B,, 
T. 190. Vols. 1182; N. Y., T. 806. Vols, 11016. 
Circ. 3480. Circulates books in Minnesota. 
Ink-print catalog. 

St. Paul: Public Library. R. B., T. 2. 
Vols. 8; N. Y., T. 2. Vols. 2. This library 
circulates books borrowed from the School 
for the Blind in Faribault. The circulation 
including those borrowed from Faribault in 
1922 was 111. Books are circulated in St. 
Paul. 

Missouri. St. Louis: Public Library. 
R. B., T. 117; E. B, T. 23; A. B. T. 26; 
N. Y., T. 130. Circ. 818 vols. Circulates 
books in Missouri and contiguous states. 

New York. Albany: State Library for 
the Blind. R. B., T. 498. Vols. 1193; E. B., 
T. 1039. Vols. 2463; M., T. 489. Vols. 1581; 
A. B., T. 993. Vols. 1662; N. Y., T. 2280. 
Vols. 4472. Circ. 18646. Circulates books 
through the state and in other states when 
unobtainable in the state where reader lives. 
H. T. of New York State Commission for 
the Blind co-operates. Ink-print catalog. 

Auburn: Seymour Library. R. B., T. 1. 
Vols. 1; A. B., T. 1. Vols. 1; N. Y., T. 67. 
Vols. 100. Separate count not kept of cir- 
culation. Counted by class in general circula- 
tion. Ink-print catalog. 
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Batavia: State School for the Blind. R. B. 
Vols. 551; N. Y. Vols. 5404. Circulates books 
in the school and to former pupils in col- 
lege. 

Brooklyn: Public Library. R. B., T. 159. 
Vols. 272; E. B., T. 46. Vols. 103; M., T. 
168. Vols. 499; A. B., T. 161. Vols. 214; 
N. Y., T. 732. Vols. 879. Cire. 945. Circu- 
lates books in Brooklyn. Home teacher. Ink- 
print catalog. 

New York: Institute for the Education of 
the Blind. R. B., T. 35. Vols. 725; N. Y., 
T. 130. Vols. 2800. Not a lending library. 
Textbooks for school use only. 

New York: Public Library. R. B., T. 355. 
Vols. 1373; E. B. T. 986. Vols. 6171 (in- 
cluding music); M., T. 603. Vols. 4355; A. 
B. Vols. 2066; N. Y. Vols. 5001 (includes 
music). Circulation 38073. Circulates books 
in New York state, New Jersey, Connecticut 
and to any distance when reader cannot get 
the desired book from a nearer source. H. 
T. of the state co-operates. Embossed cat- 
alog price ten cents. Ink-print catalog free. 

New Mexico. Alamogordo: Institute 
for the Blind. R. B., T. 69. Vols. 128; A. B., 
T. 276. Vols. 463. Books for school use 
only. 

Montana. Boulder: School for Deaf and 
Blind. R. B. Vols. 23; A. B. Vols. 126; N. 
Y. Vols. 2. Circulates books in Montana, 
Oregon, Washington, Utah and Victoria, 
British Columbia. The home teacher of State 
Industrial Rehabilitation Board co-operates. 

North Carolina. Raleigh: State School 
for the Blind. R. B., T. 60. Vols. 1200; N. 
Y., T. 75. Vols. 2175; Circ. 300. Circulates 
books in entire state and to former students 
who have moved elsewhere. 

Ohio, Cincinnati: Cincinnati Library Society 
for the Blind, housed in the Public Library of 
Cincinnati. R. B., Vols. 411; A. B., Vols. 22; 
M., Vols. 564; N. Y., Vols. 2,090. Total, 
3,087. Circ. year ending Dec., 1922, 4,835. 
Circulation not limited to Ohio. Catalogs 
printed in N. Y. Point and Revised Braille. 
Ink catalog of Moon books. Attendance at 
three weekly readings, 1922, 1,400. Attend- 
ance at nine monthly entertainments, 1922, 
1,000. Attendance at weekly class, 1,500. 
Passes from Cincinnati Traction Co. for year 
1922, 9,600. Tickets to concerts, 545. Home 
teacher of the state co-operates. During the 


past year the “line letter” books were given 
to the readers. 

Cleveland: Public Library, Library for the 
Blind. R. B., T. 300. Vols. 417; E. B, T, 
200. Vols. 260; M. T. 280. Vols. 400; A. B, 
T. 215. Vols. 210; N. Y., T. 300. Vols, 404 
Circ. 8952. Circulates books in northern and 
eastern Ohio. H. T. of state co-operates, 
Ink-print catalog. 

Columbus: Ohio State School for the Blind. 
N. Y., T. 594. Vols. 4,452; R. B., T. 9 
Vols. 1,500; A. B., Vols. 15; E. B., Vols. 12; 
L., Vols. 175; M., Vols. 32. Total vols. 6,186, 
Totai titles 926. Circ. 422. Home teachers 
supplied, 2. We have never printed catalogs 
in embossed type. 

Oklahoma. Oklahoma City: Oklahoma 
Library Commission: R. B. Vols. 535. Since 
the New York Point has been taught in the 
State School for the Blind their circulation 
is not as large as they would like. They 
average a volume a day. 

Oregon. Portland: Library Association. 
R. B., T. 8 Vols. 19; E. B., T. 9. Vols. 11; 
M., T. 19. Vols. 49; A. B., T. 21. Vols. 62; 
N. Y., T. 54. Vols. 103. Circulates books in 
the Northwest, particularly in Portland and 
Multnomah counties. Ink-print catalog. 

Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: Free Li- 
brary. R. B., Vols. 254; E. B., Vols. 183; Line 
Vols. 271; M. Vols. 5062; A. B. Vols. 1401; 
N. Y. Vols. 585. Cire. 31637. Circulates 
books in middle and eastern Pennsylvania and 
other states not otherwise provided for. Em- 
bossed and ink-print catalogs. 

Overbrook: Pennsylvania Institute for the 
Instruction of the Blind. R. B., T. 188. Vols. 
1678; E. B, T. 177. Vols. 450; A. B., T. 
1165. Vols. 16710; N. Y., T. 120. Vols. 240. 
Cire. 4032. Circulates books in Pennsylvania 
and occasionally elsewhere in the U. S. and 
Canada. Embossed catalogs. Loaned only. 

Pittsburgh: Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh. R. B., T. 217. Vols. 420; E. B., T. 
18. Vols. 137; M., T. 409. Vols. 1677; A. 
B., T. 602. Vols. 1300; N. Y., T. 224. Vols. 
755. Circ. 7440. Circulates books in western 
Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania Home Teaching 
Society maintains a home teacher who works 
within a radius of 25 miles of Pittsburgh. 
Ink-print catalogs. 

Utah. Ogden: Utah Circulating Library 
for the Blind. R. B. Vols. 130; American 
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Braille vols. 1280; N. Y. Vols. 11. Circ. 800. 
Circulates books in Utah, Idaho, Nevada, 
Oregon and Washington. One H. T. Ink- 
print catalog. 


Salt Lake City: Public Library. R. B. 
Vols. 36; E. B. Vols. 2; M. Vols. 5; A. B. 
Vols. 240; N. Y. Vols. 23. Circ. 34. Circu- 
lates books in Salt Lake City. H. T. of state 
co-operates. Ink-print catalog. 


Virginia. Staunton: School for the Deaf 
and Blind. R. B., T. 100. Vols. 300; A. B., 
T. 25. Vols. 50; N. Y., T. 400. Vols. 700. 
Cire. not known. Circulates books in Vir- 
ginia. 


Washington. Seattle: Public Library, 
Library for the Blind. R. B., T. 54. Vols. 
109; E. B., T. 2. Vols. 3; M., T. 82. Vols. 
207; A. B., T. 193. Vols. 394; N. Y., T. 290. 
Vols. 460. Circ. 1608. Circulates books in 
Washington, and on request anywhere else in 
the Pacific Northwest territory. Two H. T. 
employed by the state co-operate. Ink-print 
catalog. The Pacific Northwest Library As- 
sociation published in 1922 a union catalog 
of books in embossed type in the libraries of 
the Pacific Northwest, as the first step 
toward centralizing the work for the blind 
in the Pacific Northwest. 


Vancouver: State School for the Blind. 
R. B., T. 120. Vols. 550; A. B., T. 400. Vols. 
1050. Circulates principally among the pu- 
pils of the school, makes loans outside of 
state at times and hopes to conduct a large 
circulating library. 


Wisconsin. Milwaukee: Public Library. 
R. B., T. 45. Vols. 73; M., T. 4. Vols. 5; 
A. B., T. 169. Vols. 224; N. Y., T. 179. 
Vols. 273. Circulation not recorded separate- 
ly, estimate 200. Circulates books in Milwau- 
kee county, fills special requests from state. 
Home teacher employed by State Bureau for 
Blind with office in Milwaukee co-operates. 
Embossed catalogs. 


Canada. Toronto, Ontario: Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind. R. B., T. 
122. Vols. 228; E. B., T. 987. Vols. 5441; 
M., T. 236. Vols. 862; A. B., T. 16. Vols. 31; 


N. Y., T.. 758. Vols. 3222. Cire 12372. 
Home teachers. Embossed catalog. 
GeErTRUDE T. Riper, Chairman,* 
A. E. Bostwick, 
Mary C. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Mrs. Grace D. Davis, 
Mrs. Emma N. DELFINo, 
Mase. GILLIs, 
Lucit_tE GOLDTHWAITE, 
Laura M. SAwvyer, 
S. C. Swirrt. 


WORK WITH THE FOREIGN BORN 


The Committee on Work with the Foreign 
Born reports a continuation of previous ac- 
tivities. The series of articles on library 
work with various foreign born groups has 
been continued by part two of “The Polish 
Immigrant and the Library” in the Library 
Journal of June 1, 1922, and by an article on 
“The Greek Immigrant and the Library” 
published in Library Journal October 15, 1922, 
and one on “The Czecho-slovak Immigrant 
and the Library” which is in the hands of 
the editor of the Library Journal. All of 
these articles which have appeared have been 
extensively quoted and favorably commended 
in the press of the races discussed. 

Interesting correspondence has been carried 
on with librarians desiring information along 
various lines of work with the foreign born. 
The demand for booklists and for informa- 
tion regarding the problems of book buying 
continues steadily. To meet this demand we 
have compiled a list of twenty-five books for 
a beginning collection in each of the lan- 
guages for which we have been asked and 
have given advice regarding the addition to 
existing collections in such form as seemed 
best suited to the individual need. 

Publicity regarding library work with the 
foreign born was given by the chairman’s 
article in Scribner’s Magazine for October, 
1922, and by one in the December Survey 
Graphic. These resulted in inquiries and 
commendations from many persons outside 
of the library profession. 

Publications of special value to workers 
with the foreign born are noted as follows: 

History of the United States in Slovak 
Language, by Joseph Hill, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A translation of Forman’s History of the 


*Report prepared by Mildred Louden, assistant. 
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United States in the Czech language, the 
translator being Rose Rosicky, of Omaha, 
Neb. 

A translation of Mussey’s History of the 
United States in the Yiddish language, spon- 
sored by the New York state committee, has 
not yet achieved publication due to unfavor- 
able conditions in the book trade. 

As these publications seldom do more than 
pay for themselves and frequently fail to do 
even that, it is very desirable that librarians 


do all they can to promote their use and dis- 
tribution. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Mrs.) Exreanor E. Lepperrer, 
Chairman, 

Ipa F. Farrar, 

JOSEPHINE GRATIAA, 

DorotHy HuRLBERT, 

EsTHER JOHNSTON, 

MARGERY QUIGLEY, 

MARGUERITE REED WETMORE. 


FINANCIAL REPORTS, 1922-23 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


The Finance Committee herewith submits 
its report, together with the report of the 
Treasurer for the year 1922, and the esti- 
mates of receipts and expenditures for 1923. 
These estimates were laid before the Execu- 
tive Board at its meeting in Chicago, Decem- 
ber 29, 1922, and were approved. They have 
been printed in the Bulletin for January, 1923, 
page 28-30, and are therefore not included 
in the present report. 

The various accounts of the Association 
were audited, as in former years, and were 
found correct and in good order. The firm 
of Marwick, Mitchell and Company was 
again engaged for this work, and extended its 
scrutiny to transactions in the following 
funds covering the year 1922: 

American Library Association General 
Funds. 

James L. Whitney Fund. 

American Library Association Publishing 
Funds. 

American Library Association War Funds. 

American Library Association Books for 
Everybody Fund. 

The securities and cash balances in the 
hands of the Treasurer, in Chicago, and the 
Trustees of the Endowment Fund, in New 
York City, were also examined by the same 
firm of accountants and were found to coin- 
cide with the statements rendered by the 
Treasurer and the Trustees respectively. 

These audits will be submitted by the 


Finance Committee to the Executive Board 
at its next meeting with the recommendation 
that they be adopted. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Cart B. Ropen, Chairman, 
LoutsE B. Krause, 
Harrison W. CRAvER. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


The fiscal year of the Association is the 
calendar year. The Treasurer’s annual re- 
port will be found in the January Bulletin, 

A report for the months of January and 
February, 1923, will be found in the March 
Bulletin. 

Epwarp D. TwereneL, Treasurer. 


TRUSTEES OF THE ENDOWMENT 
FUND 


The Trustees of the Endowment Fund beg 
leave to submit the following statement of 
the account of their trust for the period from 
January 1, 1922 to December 31, 1922. 

During the past year on March 3, 1922 we 
received from the Treasurer of the American 
Library Association, to be added to the prin- 
cipal of the Endowment Fund, $2,765.67. 
This was invested on April, 1922 in $3,000 
Union Pacific Railroad Company, First Mort- 
gage 4% Bonds, 1947, at 91% costing 
$2,749.50. In the Carnegie Fund, $15,000. 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Company First and 
Refunding Mortgage Gold 5% Bonds due 
1923, on August 1, 1922. $15,000 of these 
bonds were paid off on August 26 and the 
same amount was invested in United States 
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Steel Corporation Sinking Fund Gold 5% Respectfully submitted, 
Bonds due April 1, 1963. W. T. Porter, 

The trustees have made no change in their Wa. W. AppLeton, 
investments during the past year. The usual Trustees of the Carnegie and Endowment 
audit of the investments and account of the 


Funds of the American Library Asso- 
funds was made by Messrs. Marwick, Mitchell ciation. 


& Co., certified public accountants. Dated March 16, 1923. 


STATEMENT OF CARNEGIE AND ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


Carnegie Fund, Principal Account 


Pa Meneted by Mr. Andrew Carmegit............0200sseccevevnsesancdvenea $100,000.00 
Invested as Follows: Cost. Book Value. 
Date of Purchase 
June 1, 1908 $5,000 American Telephone and_ Telegraph 
Company 4% Bonds due July 1, 1929. 96% $ 4,825.00 
June 1, 1908 10,000 American Telephone and_ Telegraph 
Company 4% Bonds due July 1, 1929. 943% 9,437.50 
June 1, 1908 15,000 Cleveland Terminal and Valley Rail- 
road Co. First Mort. 4% Bonds due 


Bem, Sh ROO sca ang sake h uate esabaes 100 15,000.00 
June 1, 1908 10,000 Sea Board Air Line Railroad Company 


First Mortgage 4% Bonds due May 

Bee EGOS s oyes-0 cewek Se cae mens 9514 9,550.00 
1, 1908 15,000 Western Union Telegraph Company 

Collateral Trust 5% Bonds due Jan- 


oe eer ey oe ee ee rs Pe 108% 15,000.00 
1, 1908 15,000 New York Central Railroad Co. Con- 


solidation Mortgage Gold 4% Bonds, 

Series “A” due February 1, 1988.... 90 13,500.00 
Aug. 6, 1909 1,500 United States Steel Corp. Sinking 

a Gold 5% Bonds due April 1, 


ns tram sieieshid & Ania giss al natin ia ie 106% 1,500.00 
July 27, 1909 1,000 United States Steel Corp. Sinking 


Fund Gold 5% Bonds due April 1 
ROOM ic<6 sv ewekaswe aes kacksenaeone 102% 1,000.00 
May 3, 1916 13,000 (United States Steel Corporation { 104 
May 11, 1916 000 { sinking Fund Gold 5% Bonds due 105%} 15,000.00 
May 2, 1917 1,000 Aa ©, Te fs ass ocak obec scsneas 105%4 

May 5, 1921 200 United States Third Liberty Loan 


June 


June 


 ;) £. eee eee 90.64 181.28 
Oct. 26, 1922 15,000 United States Treasury 4%% Notes 
GEE Ksactuvtcnsateedrasnestéwanane 100 15,000.00 
$99,993.78 
Dec.31, 1922 United States Trust Company on De- 
DI 6-5 dice. nes ns ah aoe ee ei oe 6.22 
——— $100,000.00 


The Surplus Account was increased $100.00 during 1917 by premium received on 
one United States Steel Corporation Sinking Fund Gold 5% Bond called in at $110.00, 


making the Surplus Account $350.00, invested on May 7, 1918, in United States Third 
4%4% Liberty Bonds. 


Carnegie Fund, Income Account 
Balance at Credit of Fund—December 31, 1921 


Deets Wh ds eis cate antares $1,092.97 
1922. Receipts: 
Interest on securities: 
i a ES OOOO NE, te os ok lh cn deweodetemebomenel $ 375.00 
a ee ee a Cie... ehbesteeeessaenedtrest ation 3 
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ee 2 Meee Piste BO Coa ionn coc cn ctcccicicncscaccsccecees 
i 2 i PE ME, OR, Canc ccncccvenascenccccececccene 
ee se a oc ac base daecdsndesevensoseesen.s 
Be AI TOCMITINE gon cc cece cccccscascocccccessecece 
ee a rr 
July ee es ye Oe 
July EE on ca caw kgeadbencesaccnessaaes 
Aug New York Central R. R. Co 


Missouri Pacific R. R, Co 
Seaboard Air Line R. R. Co 
U. S. 3rd L. L. 4%% 
Cleveland Terminal 
United States Steel 


rn 
on 
00 
oar Fo" 6 
a 
te et tt et 


Disbursements: 
June 6 E. D. Tweedell, Treasurer 
Oct. 26 Comm. and Interest on U. S. Treasury 4%% Notes 


Nov. 28 E. D. Tweedell, Treasurer 
Dec. 1 U.S. Trust Co..—Commission 


Dec. 31 United States Trust Company—On deposit 


Endowment Fund, Principal Account 
Balance at Credit of Fund—December 31, 1921 
Life Membership Fees 
1922. 
Jan. 12 L. E. Eastman 


i i i Ee ec cca end ech etsoe en ee bens nen ecececernceus 
i ec cee aac eheceehseseenesapaenee sacs ae 
MB IE naicncccceccccccccacsecasccceccesesceceaceces 
eS, i, BO Bao ec ccc ncevaccccccccscccccccoseeceses 
A I, icine nd ounce sees Gent A006 cee nn ee neato eonens 
i nk panos dmee ene dees onde uw 6s0s en bbeenessee 
Sept. 11 S. H. Pierson 


ME Suite cca twa Eh de can dees 400 ks abdaeue aad 
Invested as follows: 
Date of 
Purchase. Cost. 
1908 


June 1 $ 2,000 U.S. Steel Corporation Sinking Fund Gold 


See | a ere 98y 


Oct. 19 2,000 U. S. Steel Corporation Sinking Fund 


Gold 5% Bonds, 1963.................. 102% 
Nov. 5 1,500 U. S. Steel Corporation Sinking Fund 
om Gold 5% Bonds, 1963...............20-- 101 
July 271,500 U. S. Steel Corporation Sinking Fund 
wees Gold 5% Bonds, 1963 ..............60-. 102%4 
May 5 12,000 U.S. 2nd L.L. 4%%, 1942.............05. 87.30 
May 5 Re oR SO ee 87.36 


May 5 12,000 U.S. 4th L.L. 4%%, 1938 


er 
eee em eee em ee ee eee ee eee eee eereone 
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ey 
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eo ee ee eee esr eere ees eeeereresesese 
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..-- 375.00 
.... 200.00 
rer 11.66 
..-.- 300.00 
..-. 437.50 
.... 375.00 
-.-. 300.00 
.... 300.00 
.... 375.00 
.... 200.00 
ees 11.72 
.--- 300.00 
.-+. 437.50 
4,598.38 
ror 170,27 
$5,861.62 
. ..- $2,000.00 
a agote 27.09 
.... 2,500.00 
eae 75.00 
———. 4,002.09 
or $1,259.53 
sae $ 30,667.80 
...-$ 25.00 
..-. 50.00 
..+- 25.00 
.... 50.00 
...- 50.00 
.... 50.00 
.... 50.00 
..-. 50.00 
350.00 
sient 2,765.67 
ieadaac eee $ 33,783.47 
Book Value. 
$ 1,970.00 
2,000.00 
1,500.00 
1,500.00 
10,483.50 
305.76 


10,497.90 
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May 5 300 U.S. 4th L.L. 4%%, 1938..............., 87.50 262.50 
May 5 500 U.S. 4th LLL. 4%%, 1938 
Mey 5 100 U.S. 3rd L.L. 4%%, 1928 


Apr. 19 3,000 Union Pacific R. R. Co. First Mortgage 4% 


PS: SEE Siinassbwhnnscckshbankabiees 91% 2,749.50 
————-$ 31,859.80 
Dec. 31 United States Trust Company on Deposit.. 1,923.67 
BIRD) aisprdsaeaninde ed cutee dssdeesdeteeeee win bes ere $ 33,783.47 
Endowment Fund, Income Account 
Balance at Credit of Fund—December 31, 1921........... 0.0.0... cc aeee $ 28.56 
Receipts: 
Interest on Securities: 
1922. 
Mar. 15 U.S. 3rd Liberty Loan 414%... .. 0. ccc cc ccc cece cece eee Ss 233 
rn Ot, 2, See COOGY LOO GGT... .....scrccccccrsecssensecsee’ 271.98 
a ae, Me SAN soos sca ceccccctsbes sasécvesenensawe 175.00 
mee ce «6. S. 2nd Liberty Loam G56F... 2... cc ccccccccccccccccccvccecs 262.46 
MR ape ccae edges cs ne nsedobeseegnes ku am enpiok 28.44 
SE A POON MOON cvcnvececcaccecesccssacksecssedeecnes 60.00 
Se Ol. Oe SOO LAWOTEY LOOM GIEM 2. once cece cccsccvcccccsenceese 2.13 
meas. 0. o. ora Linetty Tobe St6%.. oso. oc. cc cvcccssscnccccisicea 272.02 
Met 2)... S, ESC) COrBOr etna so oiaci in cc ccc cccsctsccvneceedseeseses 175.00 
Se «A. Se. SU RAMOTET LGOR BIG a oo cn ccc ccccccscnseccsccecsecce 262.42 
EE AS, Gh, VOUT QI k wins cece cieenccsccsavadbedeewsereeveeees 28.56 
1,540.13 
$1,568.69 
Disbursements: 
1922. 
Beerome «6eCmenge on Check ...........cccccccscccccccncccesdaveaseen $ 10 
rn Me... ceseecinnstavebesethebudne Wascebuee 10 
EO MN ni ncce ae aeknecssncene ass éeddusokeeenee .69 
EEE ERE GM CROOK 0.60 5.00 0 c0:0 0505000000085 02400 soecbbacie wes 10 
EN OEE EE REAR LEEDS 10 
Apr. 19 Accrued Interest on Union Pacific Bonds................05- 35.34 
ee a tsa ces eee ss snes eedudedheneseeensens 10 
a ok SO, PORNO, . oc ccc cc cencebeobsedeaecebondse ee 703.59 
ONO OO on oso one canctn0cedoeeehseeegesnesehes 10 
PE MOONE GO GOO ow. o cc tcc cca snc ccetsascuscsessceeseses 10 
SEE, Mi, BA BE WOOUOUE, BNOQROUTOT. 0.5 occ cc cccsccecssccscenctesaces 799.81 
———$1,540.13 


Dec. 31 United States Trust Company—on deposit................4 $ 28.56 
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SECTIONS AND ROUND TABLES 
AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES SECTION 


The Agricultural Libraries Section held its 
two sessions the morning and afternoon of 
April 24, with H. O. Severance, librarian of 
the University of Missouri, presiding. 


First Session 

The first paper on the program, STANDARD- 
IZING AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS, was read 
by Margaret Gallaway, of the Arkansas Agri- 
cultural College. Miss Gallaway exhibited ex- 
amples of bulletins from the state agricultural 
experiment stations and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, which were irregular 
in size and shape and which had the series 
number, the title and the date, irregularly 
placed or obscured by illustrations on the 
cover. Miss Gallaway had formulated a set 
of recommendations regarding these matters, 
which she read. 

Her paper was discussed with interest by 
the section and it was agreed that it was de- 
sirable to have the library represented on the 
publication committee whenever possible. The 
motion was offered and carried that a com- 
mittee be appointed by the chair to consider 
the recommendations made in Miss Gallaway’s 
paper and to draw up a resolution to be sent 
to the meeting of the American Association of 
Agricultural College Editors and to the deans 
and publication committees of the State Agri- 
cultural colleges. Mr. Severance appointed 
on this committee Miss Gallaway, Mr. Brown 
and Miss Lacy and asked them to report at 
the afternoon session. 

The next paper on the program was, TRAIN- 
ING THE COLLEGE FRESHMAN IN THE USE OF 
THE LIBRARY, by Fanny Dunlap, reference li- 
brarian at the University of Illinois. Miss 
Dunlap said in part: 

The activities of our agricultural graduates 
are diverse. Those who become teachers or 
leaders in extension activities must be able to 
direct others to information and to co-operate 
with librarians. Those who go into research 
work can accomplish little without access to 
the literature of the subject. Those who go 
back to the farm are seriously handicapped 
unless they have acquired the habit and know 


the means of obtaining the latest and best 
information in their lines. 


Miss Dunlap showed that many high school 
libraries offer little to supplement the text- 
book and that therefore the transition from 
high school to college involves readjustment 
in method of study and in range of material 
used. The student who receives some instruc- 
tion in the use of the library at the very be- 
ginning of his course is at a great advantage 
over the one who fails to receive it. 

This training must necessarily be elementary 
in the brief time that can be given to it. Its 
objective is to secure a working knowledge 
of the tools by means of which a library’s re- 
sources are made available, to make a study 
of the most used reference material, to secure 
accuracy and good form in recording refer- 
ences, to give some training in compiling bib- 
liographies and to guide the student to some 
realization of the library’s place in his pro- 
gram and what he may expect of it. 

Miss Dunlap reviewed the practice of the 
state agricultural colleges in teaching students 
to use the library and showed that whether the 
course should be elective or required should 
depend upon local conditions. The ground to 
be covered as a minimum requirement in such 
a course was pointed out and reference made 
to some of the actual texts used. The testi- 
mony of students who had taken such a course, 
as to its value in their college work, was 
given and the paper ended with the statement 
that training in the use of the library is an 
essential part of the modern educational pro- 
gram. When our agricultural students leave 
college with an appreciation of libraries, the 
library extension movement will have received 
a most valuable impetus. “Books for every- 
body” will resound through our rural com- 
munities without further publicity on the part 
of librarians. 

Following Miss Dunlap’s paper there was an 
animated discussion on the subject of college 
credits for the courses required of students in 
the use of the library, participated in by Eliza- 
beth Davis, reference librarian of the Kansas 
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Agricultural College, Elizabeth F. Moreland, 
of the University of Tennessee, Kathryne 
Stanford, of the Pennsylvania State College, 
Emma Hawks, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Charlotte Baker, of 
the Colorado Agricultural College, Grace 
Wormer, of the State University of Iowa, and 
others. 

Mr. Severance then gave Miss Lacy an op- 
portunity to present a statement sent by Miss 
Barnett relative to the Oberly Memorial, as 
follows: 

Eunice Rockwood Oberly was librarian of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture from 1908 
to the time of her death in 1921. Her achieve- 
ments during these years were notable. Among 
the outstanding ones was the compiling of a 
subject catalog of phytopathological literature 
and a list of the literature of plant diseases 
published in Phytopathology from June, 1914, 
to December, 1920. There are many other 
achievements which could be mentioned but 
the greatest of all, in the professional line, 
was the relation she succeeded in establishing 
between the scientists of the Bureau and the 
Library. It would be difficult to find any- 
where a library which lies closer to the heart 
of the whole work of an institution than the 
one which she built up, the service of which 
is considered indispensable to the Bureau of 
Plant Industry. The reason she was able to 
bring about this relationship was because she 
had an enduring vision of the possibilities of 
service to science which were open to libra- 
rians. She was aflame with a desire to find 
the truth, and that being the quest of science, 
she found her place in its service. 

When she died, after only a few days’ ill- 
ness, on November 5, 1921, the shock to her 
friends and co-workers, scientists and libra- 
rians, was very great. The first reaction was 
a desire to do something and contributions of 
money for flowers poured in. From the char 
force and from world renowned scientists it 
came, without solicitation, until the amount 
was so great that it did not seem right to 
spend so much in so perishable a memorial 
and thus within a few hours of her death the 
thought of a living memorial was born. The 
sum of money being turned over to the Amer- 
ican Library Association for administration is 
the result. It is literally the spontaneous ex- 


pression of the feeling among those who knew 
her that the dynamic forces she set in motion 
by her living must be permanently applied to 
the realization of her ideal. 

A short time before she died she wrote : 

“The greater our facilities for ascertaining 
what has been learned and thought or tried 
and rejected, the more steady will be the ad- 
vancement of science. Every institution which 
is investigating scientific problems should be 
provided not only with the equipment and 
personnel for original experimentation and 
research, but also with adequate bibliograph- 
ical equipment and personnel. . . . Few 
even of the librarians themselves have, as yet, 
fully realized the large possibilities of the 
contribution which with wider opportunities 
agricultural librarians might make to the ad- 
vancement of agricultural research.” 

In view of her own bibliographical contri- 
butions and her appreciation of the possibili- 
ties inherent in this form of service the Com- 
mittee has decided to let the memorial to her 
take the form of a cash prize to the amount of 
the annual or biennial interest on the money 
given by her friends, to be awarded to the 
compiler of the best bjbliography of the year 
in the field of agriculture or the natural 
sciences. 

At the request of the original committee 
the American Library Association has accepted 
the administration of this fund, amounting to 
$1,000, and has appointed a permanent stand- 
ing committee, consisting of the following: 
Claribel R. Barnett, chairman, librarian, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture; Mary K. Bryan, 
Bureau of Plant Industry; Erwin F. Smith, 
Bureau of Plant Industry; Mary Emogene 
Hazeltine, director, Wisconsin Library School ; 
W. W. Bishop, librarian, University of Michi- 
gan; E. D. Tweedell, assistant librarian, John 
Crerar Library; Mary G. Lacy, librarian, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Miss Lacy stated that Miss Barnett hopes 
that all members of the Agricultural Libraries 
Section will do what lies in their power to 
give publicity to this memorial, and to induce 
those engaged in agricultural library work 
and work in the natural sciences to submit 
bibliographies to the Committee. The pur- 
pose of this memorial is to provide an incen- 
tive for the production of bibliographies of 
the best type, and it is hoped that many worthy 
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of honorable mention may be compiled even 
though it will be possible to award the prize 
to but one. 

Miss Lacy called the attention of those pres- 
ent to the List of serials currently received in 
the Library of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, which has been recently issued 
as Department circular no. 187. It is arranged 
by title, by subject and by region, and should 
be useful in various ways. 

Mr. Severance then appointed Kathryne 
Stanford as chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee to propose officers for the next year and 
to report at the afternoon session, after which 
the meeting was adjourned until the afternoon. 


Second Session 


At the second session Charles H. Brown 
spoke on THE RELATION OF AGRICULTURAL LI- 
BRARY EXTENSION TO THE WORK OF THE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY COMMISSION. He said that there was 
need for co-operation between the various 
agencies doing library extension work and that 
in his judgment some clearly defined division 
of the field was necessary as a preliminary 
step. He proposed that a committee be ap- 
pointed, from the agricultural libraries section, 
to co-operate with representatives of the other 
agencies doing state-wide extension work, to 
consider and report on the fields to be covered 
by the different agencies. The chair sug- 
gested that Mr. Brown make a motion to that 
effect, which he did as follows: 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed 
from the Agricultural libraries section to con- 
sider state-wide extension work and that the 
League of library commissions, the College 
and reference section, the National association 
of state libraries and the University Library 
extension service be notified of this action and 
be informed that the committee of this sec- 
tion will be glad to meet with committees of 
their organizations to make a joint report on 
the field which may be covered by the various 
types of institutions. 

This motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 

The chair then asked for the report of the 
committee appointed to formulate a resolution 
in regard to standardizing agricultural publi- 
cations. The resolution as drawn by the com- 
mittee was read by Miss Lacy as follows: 

Resolved, That the Agricultural Libraries 
Section of the American Library Association, 
realizing that a standard size and shape of 
bulletin and circular publication and a uniform 
presentation of the information in regard to 
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place, date, series, and number are highly de- 
sirable, wish to make the following recommen- 
dations to the American Association of Agri- 
cultural College Editors and to the Deans and 
Publication committees of the agricultural 
colleges : . 

1. All publications in series of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the Agri- 
cultural colleges and the Agricultural experi- 
ment stations should be uniform in size and 
shape. The title, place of publication, date, 
and series number should be clearly printed in 
a place reserved for the purpose and should 
not be obscured by illustrations and cover de- 
sign. This reserved space could be on the 
front cover or the back, just so it is scrupu- 
lously kept for the purpose and the corre- 
sponding space always used. 

2. The title of the bulletin should be re- 
peated on the top of each right hand page, and 
the series number on each left hand page. 

3. Inasmuch as these publications are in- 
valuable for reference and exchange purposes 
and should be permanently preserved, it is be- 
lieved that the library of each institution 
should be represented on the publications board 
of the institution. 

4. It is further recommended that a copy 
of these resolutions be sent to each state agri- 
cultural college and experiment station. 

It was moved and seconded that the resolu- 
tion be adopted and the motion was passed. 
Mr. Brown then moved that: 

_Inasmuch as, There are various discrepan- 
cies in the sizes, placing of series numbers, 
etc., of the various publications of the State 
experiment stations and the state colleges of 
agriculture, it is respectfully 

Recommended to the Honorable, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, That he designate the li- 
brarian of the Department or one of her as- 
sistants to attend the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of Agricultural College Edi- 
tors to be held in New Brunswick, New Jer- 
sey, in order to discuss uniformity for serial 
publications. It is further 

Resolved, That whoever is designated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture be hereby authorized 
to represent the Agricultural Libraries Section. 

The motion was seconded by Charlotte Ba- 
ker and unanimously carried. 

The chair then called for the report of the 
nominating committee which was read by 
Kathryne Stanford, showing that Mr. Brown 
had been nominated as chairman and Miss 
Lacy as secretary. 

It was moved and seconded that the report 
be accepted and the motion was carried. Mr. 
Brown then rose and declined to accept the 
nomination. He moved that Mr. Severance be 
re-elected chairman and the motion was unani- 
mously carried. Mary G. Lacy, Secretary. 
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First Session 


The first session of the Catalog Section was 
held on Tuesday morning, April 24. Helen 
B. Sutliff of Stanford University, chairman, 
presided. 

Minutes of the Detroit meetings were read 
and approved. 

In the absence of Margaret Mann, chair- 
man of the committee on reorganization of 
the Catalog Section, the report was read by 
Paul N. Rice, New York Public Library. The 
report was a comprehensive one, including 
brief records of each of the various regional 
meetings held during the year at St. Paul, 
New Haven, New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Boston, Ann Arbor, and Washington. It ended 
with six definite recommendations and three 
additional suggestions. 

It was moved and carried to adopt the re- 
port for consideration and to express our ap- 
preciation of Miss Mann’s enthusiastic work 
in arranging for regional meetings and in the 
preparation of the report. On motion, it was 
decided that the recommendations be taken up 
one at a time for discussion and action. 

The first recommendation, “A closer organ- 
ization of the Catalog Section” was taken 
by consent. 

The second, i. e., “A revision of the plan 
of organization as adopted by the Catalog 
Section in 1910” was referred to the following 
committee: Ruth Wallace, Indianapolis; Mrs. 
J. T. Jennings, St. Paul; Mrs. Nancy S. Sny- 
der, New Orleans, and J. B. Childs, Chicago. 

Three points constituting the third recom- 
mendation (to be reported on by the revision 
committee) were: 

(a) An executive board or committee, some 
members of which shall serve during two or 
three years. 

(b) Payment of dues at regular intervals. 

(c) A definite statement as to who is elig- 
ible to membership in the A. L. A. Catalog 
Section. 

The fourth recommendation, i. e., that the 
Catalog Section make every effort to secure 
representation on the A. L. A. council, re- 
sulted in the appointment by the chair of 


Paul N. Rice to confer with the general ses- 
sion. 


The fifth recommendation, “that the Cata- 
log Section give its sanction and support to 
the holding of regional meetings” was stated 
in those words as a motion, and carried. 

A motion to accept part six of the report 
was carried, after being amended by striking 
out section (c). Section (c) reads: “Only 
members of the A. L. A. Catalog Section 
shall have voting power or hold office in such 
groups.” 

Sections (a), (b), (d), (e) and (f) were 
included in Article 8 of the revised plan of 
organization, q. v. 

The three suggestions of the Reorganization 
Committee were next discussed in order: 

1. That a committee be appointed to con- 
sider the directory of catalogers, either in 
card or printed form, and that this committee 
also investigate the list now at A. L. A. head- 
quarters with a view to making it complete. 
It was moved and carried that such a com- 
mittee be appointed. 

2. That a committee be appointed to confer 
with the A. L. A. committee on catalog rules 
and the A. L. A. classification committee, look- 
ing toward the possibility of transferring the 
work of these two committees to the Catalog 
Section. It was moved and carried that this 
suggestion be accepted. 

3. That the findings of this reorganization 
committee with its papers and reports be 
turned over to the incoming officers of the 
Catalog Section, so that the results of the 
information collected may be preserved for 
future study. It was moved and carried that 
we accept the provisions of the third sugges- 
tion. 

T. F. Currier, assistant librarian, Harvard 
College Library, was absent but a letter writ- 
ten by him was read by the chairman of the 
Section. Mr. Currier suggested that assistants 
in the order, accessions, catalog, classification, 
bibliographical, and reference departments be 
included in the Catalog Section and that the 
groups of workers interested in different 
fields, i. e., catalogers of university libraries, 
reference librarians serving junior high school 
pupils, catalogers in large public libraries, etc., 
meet separately. 

Another idea presented was that the same 
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person might select, classify, and catalog 
books on a certain subject and assist in the 
department where such books are placed. 

Mr. Currier’s last plea was that we again 
“tackle the situation at the Library of Con- 
gress,” stating that he thought “Service in the 
catalog department at the Library of Congress 
should be the highest paid form of service in 
library work.” 

In the discussion which followed, Andrew 
Keogh, librarian of Yale University, said that 
at Yale books on education are selected by a 
Teachers’ College graduate, those on eco- 
nomics by one who holds a doctor’s degree 
from Yale, etc., and the general plan is fol- 
lowed of having the same person select, cat- 
alog, and make bibliographies of books on a 
given subject. 

James Thayer Gerould, Princeton Univer- 
sity library, was interested in the cost of cata- 
loging. He thought that subject headings 
were overdone; that catalogs might be supple- 
mented with bibliographies and that unessen- 
tials should be eliminated on manuscript cards. 

H. L. Koopman, of Brown University, 
thought nothing should be done to break up 
co-operation between reference workers and 
catalogers. “The better work catalogers do, 
the greater credit reference librarians get.” 
“When the cost of cataloging is mentioned, 
reference assistants always say, ‘We can’t get 
along with less’.” 

Aksel G. S. Josephson, John Crerar library, 
was not present but his paper, “A note on the 
cataloging situation,” was read by J. B. Childs 
of the same library. Mr. Josephson thinks 
that the wide distribution of L. C. cards has 
resulted in the idea that catalogers are no 
longer needed: a fallacy with far reaching 
results. Library schools have overlooked the 
importance of a sound foundation of catalog- 
ing practice for all librarians and are neg- 
lecting the cultural foundation of cataloging 
and classification. 

Mr. Josephson defined workers as follows: 
Bibliographer for highest grade under the head 
of a department; cataloger to the rank and 
file; copyist to those who cannot be intrusted 
with anything but the most simple title copy- 
ing. 

Following a statement by Mr. Hanson that 
Mr. Josephson would soon retire from library 
work, it was moved and carried that the Cat- 
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alog Section express appreciation of the sery- 
ices rendered by Mr. Josephson to the John 
Crerar library, to the American Library As- 
sociation and to this Catalog Section for his 
bibliographic and literary endeavors. The 
vote, which was a rising one, was unanimous, 

At the close of the session, the chairman 
announced the following committees: 

Resolutions: J. C. M. Hanson, chairman; 
Edwin Wiley, Edna L. Goss. 

Nominations: Grace Hill, chairman; Kath- 
arine Dame, Paul N. Rice. 


Second Session 
(April 26, 1923) 


Miss Sutliff announced that, since the Com- 
mittee on the Promotion of the Use of Printed 
Cards in Europe had no report, the committee 
would be continued with Mr. Martel, chair- 
man. 

The Committee on Recruiting of Catalogers, 
of which Grace Hill was chairman, was also 
continued. 

Miss Hill reported for the Nominating Com- 
mittee as follows: 

For chairman, 1924: Sophie K. Hiss, head 
cataloger, Cleveland public library. 

For secretary: Bertha Schneider, head cat- 
aloger, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

It was moved and carried that the officers 
nominated be declared elected. 

The report of the Committee on Revision of 
the Plan of Organization was read by Mrs. 
Nancy S. Snyder of Tulane University, as 
follows: 

We recommend that the following plan of 
organization, which is a revision of the 1910 
plan of organization, be adopted: 

Article 1—The Catalog Section shall meet 
regularly at the annual meeting of the A.L.A. 

Article 2—All persons interested in problems 
of cataloging and classification shall be eligible 
for membership. 

Article 3—At each annual meeting the Sec- 
tion shall elect a chairman and secretary to 
hold office until their successors have been 
elected, these officers, together with the retir- 
ing chairman, shall constitute the Executive 
Committee of the Section. The duties of the 
Executive Committee shall be to have charge 
of the meetings of the Section, to arrange for 
programs, and to see that the records of meet- 
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ings and a register of members of the Section 
is kept. 

Article 4—At each annual meeting of the 
Section two sessions shall be held, of which 
one shall ordinarily be devoted to cataloging 
problems of interest to large libraries, includ- 
ing classification, indexing and similar biblio- 
graphical subjects ; the second to be devoted to 
the same problems as far as they effect smaller 
libraries. 

Article 5—In preparing the programs for 
the annual meetings, the Executive Committee 
shall consult with the Program Committee of 
the A.L.A., in order to secure unity of plan 
and avoid duplication of and conflict with the 
programs of the general sessions and of other 
sections. 

Article 6—The Executive Committee shall 
appoint chairman or secretary pro tem, in 
case either or both of these officers are pre- 
vented from attending a given meeting of the 
Section. 

Article 7—If, at any meeting of the Section, 
the Executive Committee has been unable to 
prepare a formal program, a round table meet- 
ing of members of the Section shall be held 
for discussion of such subject or subjects as 
any member may wish to bring up. 

Article 8—Regional groups composed of at 
least 10 members may become affiliated with 
the Catalog Section by conforming to the fol- 
lowing regulations: 

(a) Each affiliated group to have its own 
officers, select its own boundaries and deter- 
mine its own membership dues. 

(b) Membership in the groups to be open 
to all catalogers and all persons interested in 
cataloging. 

(c) One meeting, at least, to be held each 
year and this to precede the Annual Meeting 
of the Catalog Section. 

(d) Each group to send a report of its 
meeting or meetings to the Chairman of the 
Catalog Section at least two months before 
the annual meeting of the A.L.A. 

Article 9—An Advisory Council may be 
formed of one representative from each affili- 
ated regional group. The duties of the Ad- 
visory Council shall be to offer recommenda- 
tions to the Executive Committee of the Cat- 


alog Section at the annual conference of the 
A.L.A. 
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Article 10—The annual dues of the Catalog 
Section shall be 50c, payable at or previous to 
the annual meeting. 

Mrs. J. T. JENNINGS, 
Mrs. Nancy S. Snyper, 
J. B. Cuixps, 

RutH WaALLAcE, Chairman. 


On motion, the report was adopted. 

The chairman announced Ellen M. Chandler, 
Buffalo, as chairman of the Committee to Con- 
sider a Directory of Catalogers. 

J. C. M. Hanson had been requested to act 
as a committee of one to confer concerning 
the transfer of A. L. A. classification and 
catalog committee work to the Catalog Sec- 
tion. Mr. Hanson reported for this commit- 
tee that he had seen Mr. Milam who would 
ask the executive board to appoint someone 
actively engaged in cataloging for chairman. 

Mr. Hanson reported as follows for the 
Committee on Resolutions : 


Whereas, There are today several thousand 
libraries in America dependent in a large 
measure on the Library of Congress for the 
scientific accuracy of their cataloging records, 
a co-operative service that entails not only an 
actual saving of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, but, what is more important, furnish- 
ing to these institutions accurate and scholarly 
catalogs and classifications of a standard and 
character otherwise beyond their means; 


Whereas, This is a service which should 
grow and expand, embracing a constantly in- 
creasing number of institutions, and extending 
in scope so as to cover an ever-widening range 
of literary production ; 


Whereas, This service involves bibliographic 
erudition of the highest order, long technical 
preparation, based on a sound and thorough 
education, with unusual linguistic equipment, 
qualifications not now obtainable for the sal- 
aries voted by Congress for this work twenty 
or more years ago; therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the Catalog Section of the 
American Library Association urge that the 
assistants in the Library of Congress and 
other government institutions engaged in the 
important bibliographic work to which refer- 
ence has been made, be so classified under the 
new law to go into effect July 1, 1924, that 
the resulting salaries shall be sufficient not 
only to retain that important nucleus of scien- 
tifically trained workers, who for years at 
great sacrifice to themselves have served with 
devotion in this co-operative work centering at 
the Library of Congress, thereby preventing 
this work from disintegration, but also in ad- 
dition permit the acquirement of new as- 
sistants capable of carrying on these activities, 
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so vitally important not only to libraries and 
educational institutions of the United States 
but of other countries as well. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Epwin WILEy, 
Epna L. Goss, 


J. C. M. Hanson, Chairman. 


It was moved and carried that the resolution 
be adopted. 

No report was made concerning the prep- 
aration of a Song index, and the chair ap- 
pointed Franklin F. Hopper of New York, 
chairman of that committee for the coming 
year. 

Mr. Rice reported, urging that those inter- 
ested in the representation of the Catalog Sec- 
tion on the A. L. A. council be present at the 
business meeting of the general session and 
vote for the amendment to the constitution 
concerning membership in the council. 

The program of the second session consisted 
of six papers as follows: 

Helen B. Sutliff read a paper by Nina Al- 
mond, Stanford University, on THE HOOVER 
WAR LIBRARY OF STANFORD UNIVERSITY. This 
collection includes government documents from 
55 countries; a unique collection of authenti- 
cated Delegation Propaganda; society publica- 
tions reflecting war time psychology; govern- 
mental digests of the press, revealing economic 
conditions; war time propaganda of all the 
belligerents including the British confidential 
analyses and plans for meeting it; a substan- 
tial section on international activities; and 
miscellaneous books and pamphlets illustrative 
of the culture and attainments of would-be 
countries. 

E. W. Winkler, University of Texas, pre- 
sented a paper on the SOUTHWESTERN HISTORY 
COLLECTIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 
The southwestern history collection at the 
University embraces materials in three collec- 
tions ; the local Texas collection, the Southern 
history collection and the Mexican collection. 
The latter was obtained in 1921 by purchase. 
It is the library of the late Sr. Lic. D. Genaro 
Garcia. The Littlefield fund for Southern 
history was established in 1914. Altogether 
Major Littlefield contributed $125,000 princi- 
pal and $30,500 in ready cash to build up this 
collection. 
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Florence B. Currie, University of Missouri 
Library, followed with a paper on some By- 
PRODUCTS OF CATALOGING: THE FLACH COLLEc- 
TION OF HISTORY, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 
The Flach collection now at the University of 
Missouri consists of 6,000 books and pam- 
phlets, the private library of Jacques Flach, a 
professor of history and law at the Collége 
de France in Paris and a man of wide 
and varied interests. It is especially rich in 
works of history, antiquities, customs, insti- 
tutions, economic conditions, the arts and lit- 
erature of Alsace. Jacques Flach must have 
been a grower of roses, judging from the 
number of rose catalogs found among his 
pamphlets. 

Miss Jim P. Matthews, University of Ar- 
kansas, spoke on THE MAKER AND USER OF THE 
CATALOG. The minute analysis of detailed 
cataloging requires research of the finest de- 
gree. The usefulness of the catalog requires 
both a broad view of the library in general 
and a detailed consideration of individual 
books. The timely saying, “Know something 
of everything and everything of something” 
expresses briefly the requisites of the real 
maker of the catalog. 

A paper on THE CATALOGER AND THE PROPER 
RELATIONS OF THE CATALOG DEPARTMENT WITH 
OTHER DEPARTMENTS OF THE LIBRARY was 
given by Bess Stewart, Carnegie Library, Ok- 
lahoma City. The catalog department has 
been called the center of the whole library 
institution. It is out of sight of the crowd, but 
is the hub from which all the spokes of the 
wheel lead. The order department depends 
on the catalog, which saves much duplication 
of work. The cataloger should aid in book 
selection and do reference work if possible. 
In no other way can she better find how the 
public inspects and criticizes the catalog. The 
children’s librarian is dependent to a consid- 
erable extent on the catalog. Instruction 
should certainly be given the children in its 
use. 

DEPARTMENTAL STAFF MEETINGS, WITH SPE- 
CIAL REFERENCE TO THE CATALOG DEPARTMENT 
was the subject discussed by Mrs. J. T. Jen- 
nings, St. Paul Public Library. In large li- 
braries the staff meetings generally mean a 
meeting of heads of departments and branches, 
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in which the rank and file have no voice. De- 
partmental staff meetings afford the younger 
assistant an opportunity for self-expression, 
and to make her contribution to the library's 
fund of knowledge and experience. 


Third Session 


The third session, April 27, 1923, was a 
round table for public library catalogers and 
was presided over by Grace Hill of Kansas 
City. Three topics were discussed, as follows: 

Ethel Barry read a paper by Ruth Rosholt, 
of the Minneapolis Public Library, on THE 
ORGANIZATION OF CATALOG DEPARTMENTS. Di- 
vision of work varies but certain basic prin- 
ciples hold good: 

Co-operation with other departments: Time 
is saved if order and catalog departments 
co-operate in sorting of books. 

Arrangement of room and tools should in- 
sure greatest speed and least friction. 

Arrangement and grading of work: Sep- 
aration of mechanical work from that requir- 
ing technical skill. 

Elimination of unnecessary detail: Cut 
down mechanical processes; use printed and 
multigraphed forms—and stamps for reiter- 
ated phrases. 

Specialization of work secures speed and 
suits work to individual. 

Factors which made for individual effi- 
ciency: Pride in special line of work; devel- 
opment of responsibility. 

Factors which made for department effi- 
ciency: Team work; staff meetings; recesses 
for tea; reports; an occasional “time study” ; 
close touch with other departments. 

The second topic: CAN WE ABOLISH THE 
UNION SHELF LIST? was discussed by Adelaide 
F. Evans of the Detroit public library and 
Mary Burnham, librarian of the Buffalo So- 
ciety of Natural Sciences but representing the 
Buffalo Public Library. Miss Evans said 
that formerly at Detroit they had a number 
of independent branches, each doing its own 
work as small town libraries would do. When 
it was decided to centralize the cataloging, 
etc, at the main library, branches went on 
doing their own shelf listing, discarding, etc., 
as before. Added copies do not go to the 
Central catalog department, but directly to 
the branches from the order department. 

The only record kept in the catalog depart- 
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ment is on a buff colored card, filed in the 
official catalog, containing author and title and 
the names of all branches in abbreviated form. 
If a given branch has the title, it is checked 
above branch abbreviation. If a branch with- 
draws the last copy of a title not to be re- 
placed, they send in their author card, marked 
“title withdrawn” and “t w” is penciled above 
the check for that branch on the buff card in 
the Central catalog room. 

Buffalo keeps its separate shelf lists at Cen- 
tral because branch assistants are scheduled 
for their morning work at Central and it is 
more convenient to have them there. 

In connection with the discussion a letter 
from Sophie K. Hiss, Cleveland public 1li- 
brary, was read. 

The third topic discussed was: CATALOGING 
OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE COLLECTIONS. In the ab- 
sence of Sula Wagner of St. Louis, Clarissa 
Brocure spoke briefly on the St. Louis method. 
All languages are transliterated for catalog 
entries. Full cataloging is done for Central 
and branches. Subject cards are omitted 
from the official and foreign language room 
catalogs. A note gives translations of the 
title in other languages. Catalogs are sep- 
arated by languages in foreign language rooms 
and at branches. 

Detroit uses a Hammond typewriter with 
special type, does not transliterate, but makes 
the author card in the original. 

Seattle also enters Greek, Yiddish, and Rus- 
sian books in the original languages and be- 
low on the card gives author and title in 
transliterated form, the latter followed in 
turn by the translation in brackets. 

Miss Hill presented a suggestion from Mary 
Ellen Baker of Pittsburgh that the Catalog 
Section request that a list of foreign books 
with transliterations and translations be pre- 
pared for the use of our libraries. 

On motion, the following resolution was 
passed : 


Whereas, Catalogers of public and other li- 
braries are having great difficulty in cataloging 
foreign books not using Roman characters, 
owing to lack of proper aids; 

Resolved, That we of the Cataloging Sec- 
tion of the A. L. A. urgently request the 
A. L. A. Editorial Committee to publish such 
lists itself or, if this is not practical, to use 
its influence in having such lists published by 
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the Bureau of Foreign Information Service or 
some other organization or firm. These lists 
in the more unfamiliar languages to include 
all information needed in ordering and cata- 
loging, and giving the D. C. classification, full 
author name and transliterated and translated 
title, as well as publisher and price. 


Katharine Dame of the reference depart- 
ment at St. Paul Public Library made some 
excellent suggestions to catalogers whose 
ranks she left only recently. Full analysis of 
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government documents; analysis of books on 
present day people; form cards referring to 
pamphlets and other material outside the cata- 
log; reference to the author card, not shelf 
list, for continuations; wording of references 
to the author rather than main card; use of 
specific rather than general subject references: 
were some of the ideas suggested. 


Ruta WaALLAcE, Secretary. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS SECTION 


First Session 


The first meeting of the children’s libra- 
rians section was held Thursday morning, 
April 26, with Elva S. Smith, chairman, pre- 
siding. In introducing the general topic of 
the meeting—The library and the community 
—the chairman said: “We are busy most of 
the time with every day problems and routine, 
and it may be that we forget or fail to real- 
ize quite how important our position is or 
ought to be.” The topic was discussed in 
four phases, first, 


THE PLACE OF THE CHILDREN’S LI- 
BRARIAN IN THE COMMUNITY* 


By Mrs. Anna P. Mason, St. Louis Public 
Library 


The concrete idea that has been so evident 
to me is the significance of the library move- 
ment in building for intelligent citizenship and 
thereby proving an invaluable force in re- 
construction. 

All consideration of plans for the reor- 
ganization of society begins with the children. 
In the proportion that the children’s librarian 
develops the idea of the child as the future 
citizen will she take her place in the com- 
munity as an active worker for constructive 
civic ideals and reflect credit, as such, upon 
her institution. 

Let us say the ultimate goal of library serv- 
ice to youth is to bring ennobling influences 
to bear upon its life through the proper use of 
the best books in every sense of the word. 
This, then, is the key to the place of the 
children’s librarian in the community. The 
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problems which confront her, all new ele- 

ments which come into the situation thus cre- 

ated, must be met and measured by the def- 

inite desire of presenting to children, through 

good literature, the proper inspiration and 

means for mental and spiritual development. 
The second phase was 


THE LIBRARY AND THE NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD MOTION PICTURE 
THEATRE* 


By Mrs. AveLe Henry Maze, Public Library, 
Oak Park, Illinois 


This subject has undoubtedly suggested it- 
self to many librarians during the past few 
years but particularly to children’s librarians, 
who have so directly felt the reaction of the 
neighborhood motion picture in the children’s 
reading. It would seem as though a great 
deal of splendid effort and energy were being 
misdirected and that we librarians, who have 
the power and opportunity to enter into the 
situation, should play a very important part. 

To be neighbors in the true sense of the 
word, we should be well acquainted with the 
other institutions in our midst, which, like 
ours, are dealing with the public and which, 
likewise, are in a position to be a tremendous 
force for the common good. 

Educators and all who have the welfare of 
the young at heart have been investigating the 
possibilities of the photoplay and have reached 
some rather definite conclusions, among them 
that this overwhelming art of motion pictures 
has developed so positively in the past few 
years that we of this generation can best play 
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our part by helping the succeeding genera- 
tion to form the proper judgment and taste 
for this form of recreation. 

The relation of the library and school was 
next, and the value of books and reading in 
modern education was presented in a paper 
written by Orton Lowe, author of Literature 
for children, and director of English, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pa., and read by Jessie Van Cleve of The 
Booklist. it was called WHAT THE LIBRARY 
MEANS TO THE SCHOOL, and emphasized clearly 
his opinion that “The public library is a def- 
inite and integral unit in itself of American 
life and education. Its place cannot be taken 
by the school, neither can the library do the 
school’s work. Both institutions are essen- 
tial and must work in close co-operation if the 
best results are to be obtained.” 

The chairman introduced the fourth phase 
by reading part of a letter received in the 
children’s department of the Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburgh, written by a little girl in the rural 
Northwest: “Dear Madam or Sir; I have 
loved to read the books so well. Ever since I 
just learned to read the books that pray be so 
good as to send me three books a month. If 
you will be willing to send me some books 
to read, I will be truly happy for I am only 
11 and small for age, but I find awful in- 
terest in books.” 

The next paper was on the fourth phase, 


THE RURAL CHILD—OUR NEW RE- 
SPONSIBILITY* 


By Grorcre G. McAreer, Public Library, 
Evansville, Indiana 


The “back-to-the-land” movement has had 
as its germ an effort to even up educational 
advantages and social opportunities as between 
city and country. In the new rural conditions, 
the library has a great contribution to make. 
It has been said that it is when the rural 
library is connected with the school that the 
library reaches its greatest degree of useful- 
ness. The individual teacher offers the great- 
est avenue of opportunity. 

In answer to the question “What is the 
greatest lack in our country children?” a very 
intelligent teacher answered, “Imagination.” 

How shall we meet these limitations? The 
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first answer is, of course, “With the best 
books in the best editions.” It is worse than 
a mistake to send to the country children 
worn-out books. 

The problem of the older boy or girl on 
the farm is acute. Son or daughter has gone 
off to the city to work in store or factory, 
unwilling to face the long, dull evenings on 
the farm. If these boys and girls can take 
their adventures vicariously until they are old 
enough to make decisions wisely, the Amer- 
ican home will be saved much unhappiness 
and some tragedy. 


Second Session 


The second session was called to order 
Friday, April 27, by the chairman, Elva S. 
Smith. The first paper was a further dis- 
cussion of school and library. 


THE EFFECT OF THE PRESENT DE- 
VELOPMENT OF SCHOOL LIBRA- 
RIES UPON CHILDREN’S ROOMS IN 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES* 


By Faitn E. Situ, School and Teachers’ 
Department, Public Library, Los An- 
geles, California 


The interest of schools in books and libra- 
ries has been so strongly manifested in the 
last few years that some of us have feared 
that we might be swallowed up by what we 
have tried to create, and that in cities where 
schools are equipped with their own libraries, 
the use of children’s rooms will decrease until 
ultimately they will be used only in vacation 
time. 

The growing interest in reading in the 
schools, the recognition by teachers that chil- 
dren need to be taught to use a library, and 
the appetite stimulated by libraries in schools 
—all these should and do increase the need for 
children’s rooms in public libraries. 

The reference work with children in public 
libraries may decrease where there are well 
organized school libraries, but the recreational 
reading will increase. And when we do not 
have to buy extra copies of all our encyclo- 
paedias, then we can buy our much needed 
extra copies of Alice and Treasure Island. 

The remainder of the meeting was devoted 
to children’s books, introduced by the chair- 
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man as follows: “Children’s librarians are 
practically unanimous in their belief that many 
of the juvenile books being published are of 
little or no value in the reading of children. 
If this production of mediocre books is to be 
in any way limited or restricted we must have 


the co-operation of the publishers and book- 
sellers.” 


BETTER BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND 
YOUNG PEOPLE* 


By Emiry P. Street, Advertising Manager 
for Frederick A. Stokes, New York 


When your committee gave me the chance 
to speak for the publisher on the subject of 
children’s book-making, my first thought was, 
“Here’s an opportunity to get over to libra- 
rians a clearer idea of just what we publish- 
ers are up against and of our effort for 
‘Better books for children and young people.’ ”’ 

One of the publisher’s important jobs is 
the reading of the many and various manu- 
scripts that come in to him. And consider 
what we save you from! No one not actually 
a publisher's reader can possibly realize the 
mass of hopeless material that descends upon 
the desk every working day! 

The cost of manufacturing a child’s book, 
with its expensive color work, is of course 
much higher than the cost of the book for 
adults. 

We have many ways of getting our books 
known to the trade and to the literary editor, 
but so much is still to be done. When you 
have read a book and are enthusiastic about 
it, go to your literary editor, tell him of your 
find, and he will be just as eager as you are 
to make it public. Books are news, you 
know, and he is as keen as any other editor 
for tips. 

Following Miss Street’s paper, Marian 
Humble, executive secretary of the Year 
Round Bookselling Committee, discussed the 
same topic from her triple experience of li- 
brarian, publisher, and bookseller. She said 
the rise in standards lately had been very en- 
couraging, due to: 


lst, more reviews of children’s books; 2nd, 
more children’s librarians going into book- 
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selling; 3rd, more parent-teacher associations 
and women’s clubs becoming interested in 
good books for children; 4th, more and better 
lists being more widely distributed; 5th, the 
John Newbery medal as a step in the right 
direction. 

The next paper was 


THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN AS A 
BOOKBUYER* 


By Atice I. Hazertine, Public Library, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


One needs to be a specialist in children’s 
literature in order to evaluate appreciatively, 


choose intelligently and purchase econom- 
ically. 
The specialists in children’s work have 


reached a certain space called “common 
ground,” and have planned book selection 
courses, written books, published articles, and 
have made lists and lists and lists, nearly all 
of which represent high ideals and practical 
judgment. Let us maintain an independent, 
judicial and generous attitude toward books. 

The only way to build a children’s collection 
is book by book. Each title must be consid- 
ered on its own merits, first as to itself, and 
second, as to the place it will occupy in rela- 
tion to other volumes. 

In all these problems of book writing and 
of book buying, publishers and librarians have 
a common interest. Children’s libraries of 
today are unquestionably superior to chil- 
dren’s libraries of ten years ago, due to seri- 
ous interest in children’s literature. It is a 
happy augury that a growing closeness be- 
tween publishers of children’s books and chil- 
dren’s librarians makes it possible to approxi- 
mate a common point of view. It is worth 
while to study the patterns of the past and to 
count its treasures. It is also worth while to 
study the literature of today so that books 
of distinction may be promptly recognized 
and appreciated. 

The last paper was on a most interesting 
phase of children’s work in libraries, for as 
the chairman said “It is only occasionally we 
find a boy or girl who like Kipling’s cat 
walks alone in the choice of books.” 
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INFLUENCING CHILDREN’S 
READING* 


By Eva G. Lestir, Children’s Department, 
Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio 


Sometimes we forget that the child of to- 
day is different from the child of yesterday. 
He has a wider choice of books than his 
father had. His school training differs widely 
from that of his parents, and his recreation is 
not the same. The child of yesterday was 
taught “to be seen and not heard.” The child 
of today is encouraged to assert his own in- 
dividuality. 

In an average library there is one children’s 
librarian to two or three thousand child bor- 
rowers, with some of whom she never has 
personal contact. The tools with which she 
is to meet her responsibility are found in the 
book collection, school visits, story hours and 
reading circles. 

We have a definite ideal to attain. We lay 
the foundation upon which the adult depart- 
ment builds. We are endeavoring to develop 
thoughtful readers who have taste and dis- 
crimination. We are aiming to enrich the 
lives of those who have little time for reading 
in adult life, through their childhood visions 
which will ever remain a part of the fabric 
of the mind. And we are creating in the 
child a wholesome attitude towards life by 
developing a sense of proportion toward the 
world as a whole. 

The Chairman: To write well for children 
is not the easy thing it is commonly supposed. 
It is a really supremely difficult art. Many 
writers may think they are called, but few 
are chosen. The purpose of the John New- 
bery medal given by Mr. Melcher is to en- 
courage original and creative work in this 
field. It is especially appropriate that this 
medal should be called after this philanthropic 
and enterprising publisher of the 18th century 
who first saw the possibilities in children’s 
books. When a book is not only of interest to 
children, but is original in conception, fine in 
workmanship, and artistically true, we all de- 
light to honor the writer thereof. It is fitting, 
therefore, at the close of this session, devoted 
to the reading interests of boys and girls, that 
we should award the medal to the author of 
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the most distinguished contribution to Amer- 
ican literature for children published during 
the year 1922. To the children’s librarians 
have been given the honor and the responsi- 
bility of determining the book to receive the 
award. In their judgment this book is The 
voyages of Dr. Dolittle by Hugh Lofting. 
It gives me very real pleasure to present the 
John Newbery medal for 1922 to you, Mr. 
Lofting. In behalf of all children’s librarians 
I thank you for the service you have rendered 
to children’s literature. 

Mr. Lofting expressed his appreciation of 
the honor of the medal, and then read a paper 
he had written on Children’s reading which 
is to be published in the October Good House- 
keeping. He had scarcely finished when Mr. 
Bowker rose and in the name of all the 
children’s librarians asked Mr. Lofting to tell 
how Dr. Dolittle came to be written. Mr. 
Lofting explained that while he was serving 
at the front, there was so little to write to his 
children that he began the stories of the little 
doctor, and as he had been much impressed 
with the behavior of the horses and mules 
under fire, he had conceived the idea of having 
the doctor do for them what has not been done 
in real life. 

Immediately after the morning session, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lofting were the guests of the chil- 
dren’s librarians at a special luncheon. 


Third Session 


The business meeting was held directly after 
the luncheon. The chairman urged all chil- 
dren’s librarians to become members of the 
section and pay their dues, as constructive 
work on the part of the officers was difficult 
without funds. 

In connection with the report of the Book 
Production Committee the question of the ex- 
tent to which libraries would use reprints of 
plates from well illustrated books, was dis- 
cussed. Several librarians replied favorably, 
and the committee was instructed to continue 
the investigation. 

The report of the Book Evaluation Commit- 
tee was read by Alice Hazeltine as follows: 

The Book Evaluation Committee appointed 
in November, 1922, has been working during 
the past five months along the following lines: 

1. The compilation of an annotated list of 
1922 books approved for general purchase. 
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2. The compilation for professional use of 
an annotated list of all articles published dur- 
ing 1922 on the evaluation of children’s books. 

3. The compilation for professional use of 
an annotated list of all lists of children’s books 
published during the year 1922. 

4. A report of advertising methods of pub- 
lishers and booksellers with particular refer- 
ence to book blurbs and magazine and news- 
paper advertising. 

These various lines of work were assigned 
separately to members of the Committee whose 
reports are herewith submitted. All the re- 
ports cover the calendar year from Jan., 1922, 
to Jan., 1923. They are submitted to the 
Children’s Librarians Section for criticism 
with the recommendation that a Book Evalua- 
tion Committee be continued to carry in its 
program the same lines of work for the 
calendar year 1923 and to carry forward the 
lists for 1922 herewith submitted to a point of 
closer critical evaluation if desired by the 
Section. 

The following points are suggested for dis- 
cussion by the Section: 

a. The relation of the work of the Book 
Evaluation Committee of the Children’s Li- 
brarians Section to The Booklist. 

b. The question of completing the lines of 
work outlined to the point of complete critical 
evaluation before the annual meeting of the 
A.L.A. (This year there was not time to do 
this as the Committee was necessarily ap- 
pointed after the 1922 meeting and the 1923 
meeting was held earlier than usual.) 

c. Shall these lists be made by individual 
members of the Committee and signed or shall 
they, when made, be submitted to all members 
of the Committee and approved by the Evalua- 
tion Committee as a whole? 

d. Should the Book Evaluation Committee 
be consulted in regard to the award of the 
John Newbery medal? 

Respectfully submitted, 

ErrreE L. Power, Chairman. 
Ciara W. Hunt, 

Autce I. HAzELTINE, 

LILLIAN SMITH, 

JASMINE Britton. 

A motion was made and carried that the 
Book Evaluation Committee co-operate with 
The Booklist on the yearly tentative list. An- 
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other motion was made and carried that the 
work of the Book Evaluation Committee be 
continued along the same lines for the coming 
year, and all reports of the Committee were 
accepted and voted filed. 

In discussing the report of the special com- 
mittee working with the Library Commission 
of the Boy Scouts of America for the prep- 
aration of a list of books recommended for 
the home library, Mr. Milam said that the 
A.L.A. could print a list of approximately 
110 titles with brief annotations for the price 
of the list Children’s books for Christmas 
presents published in 1922. A motion was 
made and carried that the list Gifts for chil- 
dren’s bookshelves in its revised form be pub- 
lished in time for use during Children’s Book 
Week, 1923. 

The following resolutions were presented 
by Mrs. Maze and adopted by the Section: 

Whereas, Children’s librarians believe that 
many of the motion pictures to which children 
are admitted are unsuitable for them, and that 
public indifference is largely responsible for 
the present conditions; therefore be it 

Resolved, That children’s librarians express 
an interest in more direct and neighborly co- 
operation with the motion picture theatres in 
the encouragement of programs primarily for 
children with films of greater educational 
and artistic value, especially those that will 
lead to the reading of good literature. 

Resolved, That children’s librarians use their 
influence to restrict the attendance of children 


at plays that are unsuitable for them in theme 
or in treatment. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
submitted to the Committee on Public Rela- 
tions. 


A discussion of the classification of chil- 
dren’s books was cut short for lack of time, 
and a motion was made and carried that a 
committee be appointed by the incoming chair- 
man to consider a scheme of simpler classifica- 
tion of children’s books and to report progress 
in 1924. 

The following report of the Resolutions 
Committee was presented by Emma Engle, 
chairman, and adopted: 


Resolved, That we express our appreciation 
to Miss Gertrude Avey who arranged the de- 
lightful luncheon at the Hotel Eastman for 
the members of the Children’s Librarians Sec- 
tion. 

Resolved, That we express our appreciation 
to all those who served in place of those un- 
able to attend the meeting. 
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Resolved, That we as members of the Chil- 
dren’s Librarians Section express our grati- 
tude to the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh for 
furnishing and printing the letterheads used by 
the officers during the year, and for printing 
copies of the circular letter which was sent to 
750 members of the Section in January. 

Resolved, That we once more express our 
gratitude to Mr. Melcher for the John New- 
bery medal. eyes ; 

The report of the Nominating Committee 


was read and accepted, and the secretary was 
empowered to cast the vote. The incoming 
officers are: Chairman, Lillian Smith, To- 
ronto, Canada; Vice-chairman, Louise P. Lati- 
mer, Washington, D. C.; Secretary, Helen 
Martin, East Cleveland, Ohio; Treasurer, 
Grace L. Aldrich, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Mary ARMSTRONG AYRES, 
Acting secretary for Avis Meics, Secretary. 


COLLEGE AND REFERENCE SECTION 


The meeting of this section was held in the 
Baptist Church on Wednesday afternoon, 
April 25, with an attendance of ninety. W. 
E. Henry of the University of Washington 
acted as chairman and E. D. Tweedell of 
The John Crerar Library as secretary. 

H. M. Lydenberg for the Committee on 
The Union List of Serials reported that pre- 
vious to the meeting they had received nine- 
teen subscriptions and at this session eight 
more probable subscriptions were reported. 
The committee reported their willingness to 
receive group subscriptions, payment to be 
made in any manner which suits the particular 
system of accounting. 

Mr. Keogh, chairman of the Committee ap- 
pointed as a result of the action of last year’s 
section, reported. The Committee consists of 
Mr. Keogh of Yale University, H. L. Koop- 
man, Brown University, and Edith M. Coul- 
ter of the University of California. Mr. 
Keogh outlined the work of the Committee 
as a survey of universities with the view of 
determining (a) the status of university li- 
brarians, (b) the most advantageous location 
for a school of advanced librarianship and 
the publication of the results of the surveys. 

He reported that on looking into the matter 
it was found that various other organizations 
and committees were undertaking similar in- 
vestigations. Among these organizations were 
the American Council on Education, The Car- 
negie Corporation Report on Library Train- 
ing, including academic status of teachers in 
library schools, professional schools and uni- 
versities, and the following A.L.A. Commit- 
tees: Library Administration, Library Train- 
ing, National Committee on Certification, Re- 
cruiting, Civil Service Relations, Bureau of 
Personnel of the Institute for Government 


Research and the Committee of Five on Li- 
brary Service. 

The last named Committee intended to col- 
lect much of the same material, but so far had 
not completed its questionnaire and had no 
funds available, so were anxious to have our 
committee carry on the work. It was decided 
to go ahead independently and make its re- 
sults available to the Committee of Five. 
The Committee reported that the Carnegie 
Corporation had given it a grant to pay ex- 
penses of the Committee. It also felt that 
the Corporation might print if the work was 
satisfactorily done. 

Voted: To accept this as a report of prog- 
ress and that the Committee be continued for 
further work. 

Mr. Gerould reported for the Committee 
on Regional Grouping of Libraries for co- 
ordinating the purchase of expensive reference 
sets, that they hoped three major geographical 
centers would be established. To make their 
proposition successful a survey of the library 
resources of the country is necessary. The 
Committee was continued and the hope ex- 
pressed that the survey would be accomplished 
either through sectional co-operation or in 
some other manner. 


Angus Fletcher of the British Library of 
Information, 44 Whitehall Street, New York 
City, explained the work of this bureau which 
is under the direction of the British Foreign 
Office. The library was started to fill the 
needs of the Embassy and consulates. Their 
purpose is to make available official informa- 
tion in regard to the British Government. 
They receive their documents previous to the 
general distribution and are prepared to loan 
any documents in their collection and in fact 
when the need is urgent to obtain from the 
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Home Office when they do not have it in this 
country. They are also prepared to furnish 
information in regard to any of their docu- 
ments. 

Voted: To express to Mr. Fletcher our 
appreciation of the work the British Library 
of Information is prepared to do for the li- 
braries of the United States. 

A resolution in regard to the abuse of inter- 
library loan privileges was presented by F. L. 
D. Goodrich but after much discussion failed 
of passage. 

Mr. Goodrich presented a report on Pro- 
posed By-laws of the College and Reference 
Section of the A.L.A. The report was pre- 
pared by George B. Utley, Andrew Keogh, 
and W. W. Bishop. After some discussion 
and the changing of the dues to fifty cents a 
year the constitution was adopted. It pro- 
vides for closer affiliation with the A.L.A., 
the treasurer of the Association being treas- 
urer of the Section. The management of the 
section is in the hands of a chairman, secre- 
tary, and three directors. 

The first paper presented was by John E. 
Goodwin of the University of Texas on spPE- 
CIAL COLLECTIONS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
TEXAS LIBRARY. 1. The Littlefield collection 
on Southern history was established in 1914 
by George W. Littlefield of Austin, Texas, and 
has been generously added to by Mr. Little- 
field up to the time of his death. An amount 
totaling over thirty thousand dollars was cur- 
rently expended. The endowment consists of 
over $125,000 and is used to build up a library 
“for the full and impartial study of the South 
and its part in American history.” Main em- 
phasis is laid on the period from 1820-1876 
but this has been extended to Southern im- 
prints and any material contributing to any 
phase of political, economic, industrial, social 
or literary history of the South. 

The John Henry Wrenn, George A. Aitken, 
and Albert A. Bieber collections are special 
acquisitions of the English resources of the 
library. A five volume catalog compiled by 
Harold B. Wrenn and edited by Thomas J. 
Wise has recently been issued. 

The three collections contain many fine 
bindings first editions of English authors, also 
early English newspapers including the Tat- 
ler and Spectator. The Bieber collection has 
bewteen 7,200 items between 1716 and 1876, 
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covering American manners and customs, 
legends, patriotism, politics, and religion. 

The Genaro Garcia collection is made up of 
11,300 bound volumes, 1,450 pamphlets, 3,770 
broadsides, 4,735 photographs, 250 wood-cuts, 
extensive newspaper files from 1728-1921, an 
unusual collection of Mexican periodicals and 
30,200 folios of manuscripts. The collection 
is mainly on Mexican literature and is espe- 
cially rich in basic materials. 


Grace Barnes, reference librarian of the 
University of Missouri, reported on the ex- 
TENSION SERVICE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MIS- 
SOURI LIBRARY. In co-operation with the Uni- 
versity Extension Division a package service 
of materials is made up for the Missouri 
High School Debating League. Begun in 
1913, it has developed each year until now they 
have 276 packages on 10 subjects. These 
packages are loaned all over the state. 

Traveling libraries of agricultural books are 
loaned particularly through the county farm 
advisors and on individual requests. This ex- 
tension work is one means of giving much 
needed library service to the rural sections and 
Miss Barnes cited instances showing how use- 
ful the service is and how much it is appre- 
ciated. 

In the absence of Louis R. Wilson of the 
University of North Carolina, his paper on 
LIBRARY EXTENSION SERVICE OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF NORTH CAROLINA was read by F. L. D. 
Goodrich. 


Its primary purpose is to supplement the 
instruction offered by the University through 
several of its schools and its Division of Ex- 
tension. It loans materials but does not con- 
template the duplication of the more general 
service of the Library Commission. 

The University Library furnishes headquar- 
ters for it, pays the salary of the members of 
the operating staff, appropriates towards its 
maintenance, and places the library's general 
resources at its service. 

It works with the Women’s Clubs, outlining 
programs and furnishing reference material 
through the Community Drama Service. A 
list of plays with full description of plays and 
needs are furnished and the plays loaned. A 
mimeographed list of books on story-telling 
and plays and games has been built up for 
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use by teachers attending the summer school. 
During the remainder of the year the books 
are loaned where needed. 

Material not so definitely organized is 
loaned to schools and individuals as occasion 
demands. 

Mr. Wilson concluded with the observation 
that the ideal library extension service is that 
in which the unquestioned teaching ability of 
the University and the aggressive public- 
mindedness of the Commission are happily 
combined. 


Earl N. Manchester of the University of 
Kansas presented a paper on PROBLEMS OF 
SPACE DISTRIBUTION IN COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
SITY LIBRARIES—IS STANDARDIZATION POS- 
SIBLE? In a very entertaining manner he de- 
veloped the many difficulties in the way of 
standardization. Each one considers his li- 
brary unique and his problem peculiar. How- 
ever, Mr. Manchester presented certain def- 
inite ideas, such as, the need of a seating 
capacity in our reading rooms equal to ten 
per cent of our population, and the desirability 
of allowing for a twenty-five per cent growth 
in stack storage, etc.; but in every case we 


are limited by the amount of money to be 
expended. 

Discussion developed the need for informa- 
tion as to different rooms needed in a college 
and reference library, space devoted to them, 
etc. It was felt that information in regard to 
present conditions would be helpful so the fol- 
lowing action was taken: 

Voted: That the present chairman appoint 
a committee on standardization of building 
needs for college and university libraries, 
covering rooms needed and space required. 

The following Committee was later ap- 
pointed: C. H. Brown, E. N. Manchester 
and T. W. Koch. 

Mr. Gerould for the Committee on Nom- 
inations presented the following Board of 
Officers as provided by the new constitution. 

Chairman—E. D. Tweedell, The John 
Crerar Library. 

Secretary—James A. McMillen, Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Directors—Earl N. Manchester, University 
of Kansas; Miss Isadore G. Mudge, Colum- 
bia University, New York; Miss Alice S. 
Wyman, University of Alabama, University, 
Alabama. Epwarp D. TWEEpELL. 
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The second annual meeting of the County 
Libraries Round Table, which had its incep- 
tion at the Detroit conference in 1922 was held 
on the afternoon of April 24 in the Knights 
of Columbus club rooms. In the absence of 
the chairman, Corinne Metz of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, Harriet C. Long of the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission presided. 

Jessie Gay Van Cleve of the A.L.A. Head- 
quarters explained the Material and plans for 
a county library campaign, published by the 
American Library Association. 

Della F. Northey of the Indiana Library 
Commission offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the County Library Round 
Table request the Council of the American 
Library Association to consider and, if it 
meets with its approval, to pass the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That the American Library As- 
sociation has viewed with great interest the 
growth of the county library system and 
wishes to express its belief that the county 
1s a logical unit of library service for most 


parts of the United States, and that the county 
library system is the solution of the library 
problem for country districts. 


It was moved by Miss Northey and seconded 
by Julia Wright Merrill that the above reso- 
lution be passed by the County Libraries 
Round Table and be presented to the A.L.A. 
Council by two members of the Round Table. 
Carried. 


The chairman appointed Sarah B. Askew 
and Loleta I. Dawson to place the resolution 
before the A.L.A. Council. 


Miss Long voiced the suggestion which had 
been made to her that the A.L.A. Headquar- 
ters have on its staff a person to give help in 
county library problems, in other words, a 
county library specialist. 


Elizabeth H. West moved and was sup- 
ported by Constance Bement that the follow- 
ing be presented to the Executive Board of 
the American Library Association: 
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To the Executive Board, American Library 
Association 


The following resolution was passed by the 
County Libraries Round Table and is here 
presented for your consideration: 

Resolved, That the Executive Board be 
asked to consider the addition of a county 
library specialist to the staff at the headquar- 
ters of the Association. 


The motion was carried. 

Miss Long announced that nominations for 
the chairman were in order. Miss Merrill 
nominated Anna G. Hall, formerly a member 
of the New York Library Extension Division 
staff and now librarian of the Umatilla County 
Library, Pendleton, Oregon. 

The nomination met with such unanimous 
approval that Grace Shellenberger moved the 
closing of the nominations. This motion was 
seconded and carried. The secretary was in- 
structed to notify Miss Hall of her election. 

Miss Askew brought back a report of the 
unanimous approval by the Council of the 
resolution presented to it by the County Li- 
braries Round Table. 

Gratia A. Countryman of Minneapolis, in 
speaking on ADEQUATE SUPPORT FOR THE 
COUNTY SYSTEM, presented the following ques- 
tions: 

How many square miles in your county ? 

What is population of county ? 

Is population scattered ? 

Is it a reading population ? 

How many towns or villages? 

Is it largely rural? 

What should support cover : 

Maintenance of town libraries? 
Maintenance of deposit stations ? 
Maintenance of headquarters ? 
Maintenance of traveling book wagon ? 
Maintenance of rural school collections ? 

How many books per capita are necessary ? 

Is there a large central library to draw 
upon? 

Has a city or town library been made the 
county library? 

Will the fund be used for building local 
buildings ? 

She submitted also the following tables of 
expenditures : 


Expenditures of Hennepin County (Minn.) 
Free Library, 1922 


Salaries: 
PReMGauarters 2.2... ccccccce. $3,465.46 


I ee &-eSirh sie ews aeelenia 4,804.92 
————$ 8,270.38 
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0 Pees rae na reper eer ey 
Db cbccsacvctctsavcavsxesnnal ae 
PEE cana i beh-chaicndcensesaeseeusane 250.34 
ET ns Cae ba kikede ae dlie SOs. amas 871.35 
IN sci iictt ta Sidi Kis gig amaaelaibale 917.03 
coca nncdwicavndibaa core 159.08 
Auto Expenses: ‘ 
> gf SO Serer rere $701.93 
BEGIMUOMAMICE . 2... cc cvcccccces 101.65 
TROVE GEDODES. oo5006 60s cissccciccecss 7s 
Postage and expreSs.................. 262.43 
EE err rere eer ae 143,88 
Bids. POPAITS and TENt.....00cccccccece 148.67 
Co ES ere ee eee 19.25 
PEO in bce Setar cteceeduceeny 32.68 
— eeererr rere rer rer eC err ery $22,279.11 


Expenditures at Branches 


Note. These expenditures do not include 
supplies, postage and express, binding, or 
loaned books which are included in genera} 
expenses. 





ee er ere $ 231.24 
EN gts k eke taa ese eda ROMdRES 777.11 
SEE NED oo: k-6:ais:ddaeg 0:0 on Ben webb Jee 424.80 
DEE cn ba berg Wha wes www ea emow end 353.76 
CN 23 e ae aareS Méweb ean ee whn.s Co eE aes 307.98 
INES 5 ao ov ee herds ira nin B'S Oper Rime eone 647.83 
I IND ick 4:0. 0 0:h.6:4:0.016 6:09:00 0% C0 wormed 794.24 
0 ree 592.21 
Minnetonka Mills 111.00 
BEIMMOWOGRER «on. ccccccccccccccccccece 26.00 
NOE pag is di 5. 616 6584 eared iano a eee Ae 799.67 
DS Sins htanab ene chebeahiaeeksansil 344.92 
TROWMITIMGGIO ..nn cw ccccccccccccescccceses 817.93 
TY eee errr ree 991.15 
SS ee ee 316.27 
EE 5 ao:0'98: 3044064000 00b0eS— RESET 709.44 
$ 8,245.55 

General expenses ....... ccc cccccccee 14,033.56 
WD i twaeikd-eacdnenseanees wee cesdeak $22,279.11 


The following papers were then read: 


SERVICE TO THE SCHOOLS 
THROUGH THE COUNTY LIBRARY* 


By Mrs. Jutta Bascock, Kern County Free 
Library, Bakersfield, California 


The work with schools in Kern County be- 
gan in the fall of 1916. 

We have served one hundred and twelve 
schools in all, but the lapsing of some very 
small ones and the consolidation of others 
makes the present number ninety-seven. In 
addition to the schools themselves, a reference 
collection is provided for each of the school 
supervisors, namely, in music, art, agriculture 
and physical education, and books for the 
home instruction of children too remote from 
any school to attend one. 

These ninety-seven schools are of varying 
types, from the large school with many teach- 
ers and hundreds of pupils, with beautiful 
buildings, shade trees, velvet lawns, and choice 
shrubbery and flowers, to the little one-teacher 
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school stranded in the desert or far up in the 
mountains, with a handful of children. 

The library furnishes for all of them, large 
or small, far or near, all the supplementary 
books on all subjects in the course of study, 
for the use of each pupil, and desk books for 
the teacher. It provides the method reader, 
with the aids, charts, word cards, phonetic ele- 
ment cards, and whatever other machinery can 
be devised by an inventive author or an imagin- 
ative publisher for the elucidation of the minds 
of the many and the everlasting confusion of 
the minds of the few. I heartily sympathize 
with the little girl who being asked by her 
aunt that bromidic question, how she enjoyed 
being in school, said, “Oh, I like it pretty 
well, all except that ‘ram, jam, dam’ stuff.” 

It is purely voluntary with a school whether 
it contracts with the county library for school 
service or not, and if it gets in and doesn’t 
like it, it can get out as easily as it got in. 
Each school has a fund for library purposes, 
and in the old days, it was used for the pur- 
chase of books for the district. Occasionally 
the fund was not used for books at all, but to 
mend the roof or repair the decaying porch, 
both laudable objects of expenditure, but not 
tending to create literary taste. The 1919 
Legislature provided that the fund be not 
less than twenty-five dollars per teacher nor 
more than fifty. If the school contracts with 
the library for service this fund is transferred 
by the county superintendent of schools to the 
county library fund. In Kern County the 
minimum is granted with which we are trying 
to give a maximum of service. This entire 
fund is used for the purchase of new texts and 
supplementary books and when it has been 
exhausted an effort is made to discontinue the 
purchase of further books of this class for 
the year. 

The state of California is one of those 
which provide free textbooks for the chil- 
dren, but where the board of education of a 
county prefers to use some other book, it falls 
upon the county library to supply it. 

Dictionaries, large and small, are supplied, 
the unabridged for the school room, small 
ones for the desks of the pupils. Supplemen- 
tary books in arithmetic, agriculture and na- 
ture study, music, art, fire prevention, morals 
and manners, hygiene, physical education, man- 


ual training and home economics, all are fur- 
nished in the quantities demanded. Alas, and 
alack-a-day if any excuse can throw Tom’s 
failure in geography upon the country library. 
Sixteen thousand five hundred and eighty-six 
books were sent to the schools alone in the 
three weeks of September after school opened, 
forty-two thousand had been sent to the 
schools this year at the end of March. Trans- 
portation both ways is paid by the county 
library, but frequently trustees or teachers 
take the books with them and return them in 
the same way. 

All this service is merely the “wholesale” 
business of the library, the price we pay for 
the privilege of doing the rest of it, the real 
library service. Periodicals for teacher and 
pupil are subscribed for and are sent directly 
to the school. Every child should have the 
opportunity of knowing and loving St. Nich- 
olas and Youth’s Companion. The National 
Geographic is universally asked for and the 
Literary Digest. 


Maps, single or in sets, are provided for the 
schools, and globes as well, and these become 
a part of the permanent equipment of the 
school. 


The children’s librarian selects the books for 
the boys and girls and makes the collections 
for the home reading of the pupils and gathers 
those to be sent to the branches. She finds out 
the number of pupils in each class room and 
fits the books to their needs and desires. She 
visits the schools and talks with the children 
about books and authors, and tells them stories 
to stimulate their interest in books. When 
visiting a school for the first time, she usually 
asks the children to write the titles of the 
books they have read and liked the best. 


Early in the school year a special collection 
was made for the high school students who 
rush in at the noon hour with their half- 
eaten lunches in their hands to get a book. 
These were placed conveniently to catch their 
eyes, but with superior glances they passed 
them by and continued on their way to make 
their own selections. Gradually, the children’s 
librarian won the confidence of these sophis- 
ticated young persons by asking if she might 
help them in making their selections, and hav- 
ing succeeded in pleasing them once, they 
sought her thereafter. A list of books for 
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the home reading of high school students has 
been prepared and distributed, and graded lists 
for the elementary schools have been printed 
and sent to every school. 

Believing in visual education, the library 
furnishes stereographs for the schools, “600 
sets” for the larger schools and “200 sets” for 
the smaller ones, and there is also a collection 
of single cases on various countries and in- 
dustries. With the special daylight lantern the 
entire class may have a lesson illustrated in 
much less time than it takes to tell about it. 

In places where there are branch libraries, 
the pupils are brought to the library accom- 
panied by a teacher and are given instruction 
by the children’s librarian in how to use a 
library. The care of books is taught in sea- 
son and out of season, but the “Clean hands 
cases” at the main library and the larger 
branches are found to be much more effective 
than any amount of talking. 

The library supplies music records and mu- 
sic rolls to the schools, the branches, and in- 
dividuals desiring them. The demand for mu- 
sic rolls is not nearly as great as for the rec- 
ords, but they are supplied wherever they 
are desired. In Contra Costa County every 
school last year had two music appreciation 
contests in which twenty of the very best rec- 
ords obtainable were used. Work of the same 
nature has been done in Sacramento County 
and in other parts of the state. 

One of the most interesting experiences has 
been with the schools for the children of the 
migratory laborers. The first one in Kern 
County was established at the Hoover Farm 
for the children of the cotton pickers. The 
teacher is an extraordinary one as she must 
needs be, and has with her enthusiasm a keen 
sense of humor. The work was financed by 
the State Board of Education, but some sim- 
ilar schools have been opened under county 
auspices. It had been discovered that the chil- 
dren who went to school all the forenoon ac- 
complished as much work during the rest of 
the day as they had when working all day. 
This teacher has since been in other parts of 
the state, as she said, “in grass” (never as- 
paragus), “in onions,” “in walnuts,” “in 
prunes.” She is now teaching the children at 
Stony Brook Retreat, the county tuberculosis 
hospital. 
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Besides the work directly with the schools, 
there are talks about children’s reading before 
clubs and parent-teacher associations, usually 
illustrated by a collection of the books men- 
tioned which may be examined and discussed 
informally after the meeting. Lists of books 
are always distributed on these occasions, and 
for Children’s Book Week a list with editions 
and prices is always prepared. One impromptu 
talk before the assembly of a large grammar 
school about the difference in editions seemed 
to impress a number of boys and girls who 
afterwards brought their mothers to the li- 
brary to see a collection of choice editions of 
favorite titles. 

A picture collection is well under way, about 
eight hundred reproductions having been thus 
far gathered. Some of these go into the 
school rooms, others are more suitable for art 
study by clubs or individuals. 

The work with high schools depends largely 
upon the library facilities at the school. Much 
remains to be done. Interest at both ends of 
the line is essential. 


COUNTY LIBRARY SERVICE TO 
SCHOOLS 


By Dera F. Nortnuey, Public Library Com- 
mission, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Compulsory education without access to 
books is a failure. Modern educational meth- 
ods demand books to supplement the course of 
study. Children of the city schools are usu- 
ally comparatively well taken care of by the 
city library and the collections in the schools, 
but the problem of book service to the rural 
schools is a serious one. 

Visit with me some of the typical schools 
of Indiana where the consolidation idea is not 
new, where conditions are probably no worse 
than in many other states. The only books 
are the few on the pupils’ reading circle list, 
many of which are in poor physical condition. 
Add to this that these children have no books 
in their homes and you will realize that unless 
some plan is made to reach the children in 
the rural districts, in a few generations we 
will have more illiteracy than we now have. 

It is stated by school experts that children 
cannot read and that they are less able to read 
intelligently in the seventh and eighth grades 
than they are in the third and fourth. When 
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one actually sees the lack of books in the 
rural schools, one can easily understand the 
reason for this. 

A well-equipped and well-selected library 
plays an active and important part in the life 
and activities of the rural school. It is in- 
dispensable in the consolidated school. A 
modern library includes not only books and 
magazines but all visual material, pictures, 
slides, films, and education exhibits. 

Service to schools includes not only books 
but trained library service. It is impossible 
for each little rural school to have in its 
teaching force one adequately trained for li- 
brary work, and there is a growing tendency 
toward specialization of function. Hence the 
schools have naturally turned toward the pub- 
lic library in their need. 

Supervision is the keynote of school admin- 
istration. Counties often have a supervisor of 
music and art, a supervisor of primary meth- 
ods and even a supervisor of physical training. 
Why not a supervisor of books and reading ? 
And who is better fitted than a trained, ex- 
perienced county librarian, who will give per- 
sonal service to adults as well as children of 
the community ? 

“In county libraries, we probably have the 
only remedy for the difficulties of the small 
library, the larger unit of support and wider 
co-operation from the county system making 
possible an adequate book supply and supervi- 
sion by a trained and experienced librarian. 
The schools have led the way and have shown 
the advantages of consolidation. The waste- 
fulness of isolated small libraries and the tre- 
mendous effort to duplicate the book supply in 
each little community have been demonstrated.” 
Miss Cornelia Marvin, state librarian of Ore- 
gon, a pioneer in this splendid movement, has 
spoken with truth. 

The contract plan of Minnesota or that of 
California, where the school fund is turned 
over to the county library for adequate serv- 
ice to the children of school age, has brought 
splendid results. Perhaps this plan is not so 
necessary in Indiana where the board of li- 
brary trustees is directly responsible for the 
tax levy. But by either plan, adequate serv- 
ice to the children of school age through the 
county library is possible. 

In Indiana we now have thirteen county 
libraries, each serving the schools to the limit 
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of their resources. Some libraries accomplish 
this by collections of suitable books sent to the 
schools for the use of the children both at 
home and in school; some by means of the 
much advertised book wagon which visits the 
schools at regular intervals. Of course the 
personal service of the librarian is taken for 
granted. 

Ever since the beginning of the existence of 
the Indiana Public Library Commission, serv- 
ice to schools has been an important part of 
the work. For several years high schools 
have been assisted in the organization of their 
libraries, but it was only in 1921 that the 
legislature appropriated a sum sufficient to 
employ a person whose entire time is devoted 
to school.library problems. 

A survey was made of conditions both in 
the school libraries themselves and of the 
service received from public libraries where 
there are such. It was soon found that or- 
ganization was useless where there was no one 
to keep up the organization, and make the 
material instantly available to the teacher and 
students, on account of the frequent changes 
in the teaching force. For this reason, it was 
decided to work by counties, making the 
county superintendent the agent for the effi- 
ciency of the school library as he is consid- 
ered the agent for carrying out the plans of 
the State Department of Public Instruction. 
At the invitation of the county superintendent, 
we make a survey with him of library service 
to the schools, suggest improvements, leave 
lists of books recommended for purchase, and 
help some teacher responsible for the library 
in its organization. 

In the classification of elementary schools, 
the Department of Public Instruction has 
placed the library as a necessary part of the 
equipment. Schools of the first class must 
spend sixty cents per student, schools of the 
second class, fifty cents per student, and the 
poorer state-aid schools, forty cents per stu- 
dent. In a note is made the statement, “Ac- 
cess to a free public library meets this re- 
quirement.” The Indiana plan, from the very 
first, is not to build up two public institutions 
doing the same work, but to develop and en- 
courage the closest possible co-operation be- 
tween the public library and the public school. 
The librarian, the book expert, together with 
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the teacher, the child expert, can accomplish 
more than either without the other. In this 
way the public library is recognized as an in- 
tegral part of the educational program of the 
state. 

It has been a great source of satisfaction to 
the Public Library Commission that this in- 
tensive work with the schools has resulted in 
an attempt to solve the book problem in sev- 
eral counties. Already they are at work on 
this county library plan by which their schools 
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may have access to a free public library and 
thus more economically meet the requirements 
set by the Department of Public Instruction, 
The subject SERVICE TO SCHOOLS THROUGH 
THE COUNTY LIBRARY was also discussed by 
Mary T. Harpy, Brumback County Library, 
Van Wert, Ohio, and by Ciara F. Batpwin, 
Library Division, Minnesota Dept. of Educa- 
tion, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
HELENA S. LEFEvre, 
Secretary, 
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First Session 


The first session of the Round Table was 
called to order Tuesday morning, April 24, in 
the Army and Navy Hospital, the chairman, 
Frances E. Earhart of the seventh corps area, 
presiding. Thirty-eight librarians, represent- 
ing public libraries, medical libraries, the 
Veterans’ Bureau, the Army, the Navy, and 
state institutional work were present. This 
session was devoted to that phase of hospital 
libraries which cares for the service and ex- 
service man’s reading. 

An address was given on 


LIBRARY WORK OF THE U. S. 
VETERANS’ BUREAU* 


By Miss Ora M. Wyeth, Library Sub-sec- 
tion, U. S. Veterans’ Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


This is an independent bureau, the director 
of which is responsible only to the President. 
Under the Medical Division come the various 
sub-divisions, the chief of which is the Hos- 
pital Sub-Division under which the Library 
Sub-Section functions. At present there are 
44 hospitals under the Veterans’ Bureau, 27 of 
which have librarians in charge, of the others 
5 have supervision from the local public li- 
brary, a representative from which works in 
conjunction with the Red Cross. Two others 
are administered by the Red Cross, and 2 by 
vocational teachers giving part of their time. 
One is under the care of a chaplain. In two 
others the question of a librarian is under 
consideration, while there are five for which 


* Abstract. 


no service has been arranged, for the reason 
that they have been opened very recently or 
are about to be closed. Experience has shown 
that a hospital having an average of 250 pa- 
tients can keep a librarian very profitably em- 
ployed. Twenty-three of these hospitals had 
sent in their March reports before I left, the 
patients represented are 8,133 and the circula- 
tion 28,894, or about 3'4 books to the man. 
This is not entirely fair as the personnel at the 
stations also use the library, but the reports 
show the use made of it by this class of per- 
sonnel only a small percentage of that made 
by the patients. For instance, Oteen reports 
that 13 per cent of the total circulation was 
to personnel. The percentage of non-fiction is 
surprisingly high, ranging from 15 to 35 per 
cent. As an indication of the influence of the 
Librarian, statistics from Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, deserve mention. In this hospital were 
circulated 50 books the first month a librarian 
was sent there. The same month one year 
later the circulation was 1,026. 

In addition to the hospitals vocational 
schools are being operated under the Bureau. 
Ten of these are designated as resident voca- 
tional schools and contain from 50 to 300 stu- 
dents. These are largely comprised of men 
who, through the fault of early education, or 
age, or for some other reason, find it difficult 
to fit into any curriculum in an established 
school or university, but who have sufficient 
natural ability to become proficient in a trade 
if they can be given a certain amount of in- 
dividual and specialized instruction. These 
vocational schools are located for the most 
part in small towns where library facilities are 
inadequate. It seems quite as important that 
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the students in these schools should have li- 
brary service as the men in the hospitals, as 
they also are disabled ex-service men who no 
longer need hospitalization. A start has been 
made in this direction. The War Department 
recently transferred to the Bureau 100,000 sur- 
plus books which were formerly used in camp 
libraries under the A.L.A. Of these books 
1,000 are being sent to each vocational school 
to form a nucleus for a general library, and 
additional books are being purchased in mod- 
eration. So far no arrangements have been 
made for library service but a plan is under 
foot to have the libraries at Waynesville and 
Chick Springs, N. C., supervised by the hos- 
pital library supervisor stationed at Oteen. 
The Chief of the Vocational Schools Section 
very much hopes that some teacher in each of 
these schools will be sufficiently interested to 
devote part of her time to the local supervision 
of the collections. 

The work of supplying these libraries in 
vocational schools does not come under our 
Sub-Section as these function under a different 
division. There is, however, a certain amount 
of informal co-operation and it is hoped that 
this will grow. In most of the hospital 1li- 
braries where a librarian is in charge the 
medical library established for the professional 
staff is also put under her jurisdiction. This 
has been found to be a great advantage as it 
attracts the medical officers to the library, 
making them aware not only of what the 
librarian can do for them along professional 
lines, but if they are observing, the results of 
her efforts with the patients. The fact that 
she is properly qualified to classify the med- 
ical library, to look up material needed, and 
even to supply additional material from neigh- 
boring libraries, helps to convince the doctors 
of the professional importance of library work. 


The question was raised in the discussion 
following the paper, as to the connection, if 
such existed, between Veterans’ Bureau Hos- 
pitals and National Soldiers’ Homes. The an- 
Swer was that there could be no supervision 
as Soldiers’ Homes were under the Treasury 
Department, that the relation could be one of 
friendly unofficial extension, only. Miss 
Wyeth stated that library funds from the 
U.S. V. B. could be used for books only. 

Very interesting papers followed by Isabel 


DuBois on LIBRARY WORK IN THE NAvy, by 
Marion Potts of the Third Corps area, by 
Lieut. Hunter for Col. Bratton of the Army 
and Navy Hospital at Hot Springs. A paper 
was presented on 


THE THERAPEUTIC VALUE OF 
BOOKS IN A NEURO-PSYCHI- 
ATRIC HOSPITAL* 


By Mrs. M. P. D. Miter, U. S. Veterans’ 
Bureau Hospital No. 78 


There is no sharp line of demarcation be- 
tween the book service in a neuro-psychiatric 
hospital and the branch libraries of our larger 
cities; the difference is rather one of degree 
than kind. Individualization being the keynote 
of treatment, we hold that no dispensary has 
a larger variety of remedies for every ill that 
the mind of man is heir to than does a library. 
In proportion as our tests or tryouts succeed 
are we an asset in this restoration work. We 
are often gratified to see men tided over de- 
pressed states and irritability, out of apathy 
and away from morbid impulses, and that at 
times by the simplest means, just the quiet 
cheer of a well lighted, bouk-lined room, with 
the casual turning from pictures to maga- 
zines or books, sometimes directed, but again 
merely wandering around and stumbling upon 
the arresting interest. 

The manic-depressives, who “have periodic 
disturbances which do not entail deterioration 
of the mental processes” demand continual 
occupation. One of our cleverly humorous, 
but strenuous working, patients of this class 
generally includes a book in his daily budget 
of activity, along with keeping the library 
clean. He very definitely determines his own 
selection, which is invariably a detective tale, 
“dignified murder” he terms it, and “bombas- 
tic’ is his approval as he recommends it to 
his pals. 

A pathetic class, which appeals strongly for 
they are so uncomplaining, is the anxiety type 
of neuroses, the anxiously apprehensive. I 
think of K, a quiet, rather fragile, young 
Austrian who is an eager reader, interested in 
little else. Books of Mary Johnston’s and 
that class; 1492 he kept a week, but the live- 
lier novels he finishes in shorter time, some- 
times staying in the library, but more fre- 


*Abstract. 
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quently taking them to his ward. Always he 
says in his broken English, “I tak dis buk, 
I tink it gud.” Once he added another sen- 
tence, “Dis nice place. If it were not for 
here, dunno how I go.” 

The use of the library by the personnel has 
a good effect upon the patients; hearing an 
aide exclaim over Country Life or Industrial 
Arts, they forthwith become inquisitive them- 
selves. The nurse who is interested in her 
patient has always been helpful in encouraging 
the use of books, and the attendants who read 
have been asked by the librarian to talk about 
the books to any for whom reading may be 
an aid in promoting content. 

We have many patients in need of institu- 
tional care and yet not sick in the ordinary 
sense; some who have chosen to remain for 
a time to prevent a complete breakdown. For 
these, who are only infrequently disturbed and 
yet not quite able to meet the social and busi- 
ness requirements because of temporary un- 
balance, it is important to provide a goal 
interest, a purposeful occupation, if possible. 
A few men of this type who had always 
found the library a congenial recreation, and 
sometimes also helped the librarian on her 
overfull days, conceived, and carried out, an 
occupation for themselves, by writing and 
printing a news sheet called The Pill. 

Another means in arousing interest and 
mental activity is by way of a movable bulle- 
tin board that can be placed so as to meet 
the eye of groups who may not come to the 
library. On this board are tacked cartoons 
from various sources; the pictures will call 
forth question and comment, causing further 
notice of the subject in newspapers and mag- 
azines. Our library is a very comfortable, 
homey place, where smoking is allowed and 
lucifers provided, and occasionally a tray of 
candy, but, while holding an acquiescent atti- 
tude toward comfort, I do call attention to 
“hats on rack, feet on floor’—my one rule 
not very rigidly insisted upon, but used as an 
attempt to develop their self-respect. 

I have aimed to show the book as a thera-’ 
peutic agency by stimulating the apathetic into 
mental activity, giving wholesome thoughts to 
day dreamers, by diverting morbid impulses, by 
providing occupation to harassed nerves, and 
by creating an environment that makes for 
normalcy. 
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Following these addresses there was a dis. 
cussion of the amount of case work a hospital 
librarian can do, the amount of co-operating 
with the medical social worker, and the sug- 
gestion of simplified case history cards for the 
librarian. 


Second Session 


The second session of the Round Table was 
conducted by Miss Miriam E. Carey, being 
called to order Thursday morning, April 26, 
at 9:30, at the K. of C. Hall with 39 in at. 
tendance. The first address was on the ques- 
tion of 


AROUSING THE LIBRARY PROFES. 
SION TO MEET THE PECULIAR 
NEEDS OF THE HOSPITAL 
LIBRARY 


By Perrie Jones, Public Library, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


Directed reading as a curative measure for 
the hospitalized sick, may be a new idea for 
libraries, but it is much more of an innova- 
tion for hospitals and it will be some time 
before they have got to the point of choos- 
ing a trained hospital librarian, or rather of 
paying such a person an adequate salary. It 
is truly pioneer work for them. Salaries in 
hospitals are never large, they are not money 
making institutions. Here are some figures 
which will indicate what to expect at present. 
Graduates in occupational therapy hope to be- 
gin at $1,800. In the Modern Hospital for 
May, 1922, Mr. J. J. Webber, the editor, has 
an article in which he says that the average 
yearly wage for medical social workers in 
U. S. and Canada is $1,528, ranging from 
$720-$2,800. 

The following figures represent the salaries 
paid by three large hospital centers: 

In the first: 

1. Librarian $1,200 plus lunches=$1,350 
(approximately ). 

2. Medical Social Worker $1,200-$1,400 
plus lunches=$1,350-$1,550 (approximately). 
3. Occupational Therapist (Volunteer). 

In the second: 

1. Librarian $1,500. 

2. Social Worker $1,020-$1,300. 

3. Occupational Therapist $1,020-$1,300. 
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In the third: 

1. Librarian $900 plus two meals=$1,200 
(approximately ) . 

2. Medical Social Workers $1,080 plus two 
meals—$1,680 plus two meals=$1,380-$1,980 
(approximately ). 

3. Occupational Therapist $1,380 plus two 
meals—$1,680 (approximately). 

This will show you, I feel, that the salary 
problem in hospitals is a grave one. What is 
the solution? My suggestion would be that 
here lies an opportunity for the public library. 
It would seem to me advisable for all hospitals 
with 750 beds and under to have their library 
work done entirely by the Public Library. 

However this work cannot and should not 
be squeezed into an already overcrowded or- 
ganization. You need a trained person to 
undertake it—of her training I shall speak 
later—you need assistants and books. Spe- 
cifically you need this: for every 1,000 beds 
you need 3,000 books, you need one book-cart 
per hospital, you need one full-time person 
and one half-time assistant; that gives you 
twice-a-week service. With that combination 
you will get about 18,000 circulation per year. 
Of that about 10 per cent to 15 per cent will be 
non-fiction. For those returns you have paid 
in money—how much? 

1. To begin with, the books to start this 
work can easily be drawn from the public by 
dignified appeal. 

2. Some have even found societies and or- 
ganizations to buy the carts for them—$35 
is an average price if they are made outside. 

3. What is your overhead—one desk and 
some very quick cataloging equipment—one- 
half dozen filing drawers. 

4. One and one-half salary—may I say 
about $2,750. 

Can you duplicate in any other part of the 
library the same amount of service for the 
same expenditure? And in addition, there is 

1. The publicity gained by the city in the 
surrounding small towns, which means busi- 
ness and money to the taxpayers of that city. 

2. The quickest, most effective way of 
bringing the library home to the people, of 
making it popular with those who support it; 

3. The constructive, educational value to 
many who have never known the library be- 
fore, reaching those who need it most; and 
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4. The great need, I may even say the 
right, of the hospitalized sick. What com- 
munity dares own that it cannot, will not 
look after its hospitalized sick? 

You will say “yes”—but what about private 
hospitals? Should they not support their own 
libraries? Again I say that hospitals are not 
money-making institutions, doctors are not 
usually rich men. How can you justify put- 
ting collections of books in privately owned 
department stores, factories, railway stations, 
all run for profit, and draw a line at the 
hospital ? 

It is only by a fine sense of professional 
responsibility that we can help others and 
ourselves to meet the demands which hos- 
pitals have a right to make of us and to take 
the place we are entitled to in hospital thera- 
peutics. It is only in this way that we can 
gain the respect and recognition of the medical 
profession. The place of the hospital libra- 
rian is not going to be successfully filled by 
a clerk or a junior assistant, or by willing 
club women. The hospital librarian has a 
right to be on an equal footing with the head 
nurse, the chief dietitian, the head of the so- 
cial service, and other heads of departments. 
Her salary will not determine this so much 
as will her training and natural fitness. Her 
training must be more than library school 
training, it must be as specialized as a psy- 
chiatrist’s, it should include, I believe, courses 
in anatomy, psychology, social sciences, hos- 
pital ethics, the book as a therapeutic agent, 
and many others. And now of course comes 
the thought, where can the would-be hospital- 
librarian get such training? That certainly is 
our problem. 

In the discussion following, Edith Tobitt 
asked for information on the attitude towards 
the untrained volunteer; Gratia Countryman 
asked for the proposed training course of four 
years for hospital librarians as prepared by 
Dr. R. O. Beard of the University of Minne- 
sota, to be read. E. J. Reece of the New York 
Public Library School spoke for the library 
schools. The discussion indicated not only a 
general feeling that the untrained must be 
weeded out, that this was no job for ama- 
teurs, but also a decided realization of the need 
of further specialized training for such work 
on the part of the professional librarian. 
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Martha Wilson suggested recruiting through 
college and social service bulletins for hos- 
pital librarian material. 

Further discussion was eliminated for the 
moment by the arrival of Dr. E. P. Bledsoe, 
commanding officer of the neuro-psychiatric 
Veterans’ Hospital at North Little Rock, 
which gave the opportunity of hearing the 
medical side of the question of books in the 
specialized hospital for nerve cases. 


THE LIBRARY AS A THERAPEUTIC 
AGENT 


By Dr. E. P. Brepsog, U. S. Veterans’ Hos- 
pital No. 78, North Little Rock, Arkansas 


Those among you who deal with the hos- 
pital library no doubt have already realized 
the fact that in a hospital the library is a 
definite therapeutic agent. However, I have 
no doubt that there are others among you 
who have never conceived of the library as 
having any definite therapeutic value. You 
knew, no doubt, that it was a source of 
amusement and occupation to those unfortu- 
nate individuals who were confined to their 
beds or to the wards by sickness, but what 
I wish to direct to your attention is the fact 
that in the neuro-psychiatric hospital the li- 
brary is just such a therapeutic agent as the 
hydrotherapy department or the occupational 
work room. It is even possible to go further 
than this and say that the results of our work 
in the United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 78 
have convinced us that there is no agent in 
the hospital which possesses more definite 
therapeutic value than does the properly 
equipped and properly operated library. 

The library in the hospital for nervous and 
mental diseases presents a totally different 
problem from the library in general and a 
different problem from the library in general 
hospitals and hospitals for tuberculosis. This, 
of course, is due largely to the fact that in the 
neuro-psychiatric hospital we are dealing with 
a very particular type of patient, the individual 
who is not mentally normal and who fre- 
quently is quite abnormal. 

This confronts the librarian with an entirely 
new problem, that of interesting and attract- 
ing the patient. Ordinarily, the library is a 
place to which people go when they wish in- 
formation, amusement or mental relaxation, 
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such as can be obtained from books. The 
neuro-psychiatric patient must, first of all, be 
attracted and interested; second, his attention 
held, and, thirdly, his reading carefully dj- 
rected. Of the three problems, the last js 
probably the most difficult, since it involves a 
careful study of the personality of the jn- 
dividual, together with considerable insight in- 
to the make-up of the various types commonly 
met with in an institution of this kind. 

If I were asked what was the most im- 
portant feature in the equipment of such a 
library, I should answer without hesitation, 
the librarian. This brings up the question of 
the trained librarian, and, right at this point, 
I wish to put myself on record as saying that 
in no type of library is the trained librarian 
as necessary as in the hospital for nervous 
and mental diseases. The success of the li- 
brary in an institution of this kind depends 
primarily on the training, judgment and in- 
sight of the librarian. Books are necessary, it 
is true, but without the trained mind of the 
librarian they are absolutely useless. In our 
own work we have been fortunate enough to 
have the services, not only of a trained libra- 
rian, but of one who has the proper insight 
and psychological conception necessary for 
successful work among nervous and mental 
patients and I am bound to attribute the ex- 
cellent results which we are obtaining more to 
the personality of the librarian than to the 
library itself. Second in importance to the 
librarian are the surroundings. The library 
itself should, when possible, be a light, airy, 
comfortable and “homey” room. The psy- 
chological effects of the proper surroundings 
can hardly be over-estimated. The patients 
are attracted to the library, not by the rows 
of books so much as by the comfortable chairs, 
the shaded lights and the attractive appear- 
ance of the room itself. Once attracted by 
these pleasant surroundings, it is easy to get 
them interested in the contents of the library 
rather than in the library itself. 

In recent years there has been published a 
great number of books on psychology, but 
little has been said or written on the psychol- 
ogy of books. That the reading of books, that 
is, the proper books, affords us a valuable 
method of sublimating, of taking care of, 
many of our unconscious complexes, or men- 
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tal difficulties, can hardly be doubted, and 
therein lies the therapeutic value. Our own 
experience has taught us that men can fre- 
quently be interested in reading who can be 
interested in no form of occupational therapy 
or in the other activities connected with the 
modern neuro-psychiatric hospital. Depressed, 
shut-in patients, once attracted to the library, 
find there both an occupation and amusement, 
and sometimes it seems almost miraculous how 
an interest in books may rouse these men out 
of their depressed moods and bring them back 
into touch with reality. 

In the U. S. Veterans’ Hospital No. 78 we 
feel that we have definitely established the 
therapeutic value of the library in at least 
two distinct ways. First, it keeps the patient 
in touch with social and educational standards 
which, any psychiatrist can tell you, is a most 
important step, for these patients, particularly 
those suffering with the more malignant and 
degenerative types of mental disease, are prone 
to lose touch with reality and to slough all of 
the social habits acquired before the begin- 
ning of their mental disease. The second way 
lies in the prevention of mental deterioration. 
Patients suffering from definite psychosis, or 
even the borderline states, are apt to undergo 
a progressive mental deterioration unless 
something is done to prevent it. The library 
itself is an excellent preventive. An interest 
in books means an occupation and the exer- 
cise of faculties which, if allowed to go un- 
used, will rapidly deteriorate. 

The burden of interesting the patient and of 
directing his reading lies, as I said at first, 
largely with the librarian, but much can be 
accomplished by the intelligent co-operation of 
the library with the medical staff. Frequently 
a suggestion from the doctor to the librarian 
as to the type of patient may result in a 
course of reading satisfactory to the individ- 
ual’s particular make-up. It must be remem- 
bered by those dealing with the mentally ab- 
normal that they are largely juvenile in type 
and most of their reactions are infantile; as a 
matter of fact, the interest displayed by many 
of the boys in the books and magazines writ- 
ten for children is a definite index to their 
own mentality. This fact, of course, is well 
recognized by psychiatrists and the infantile 
element in the mentally abnormal is often util- 
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ized to interest them in the books and maga- 
zines in the library. 

At this point Frank K. Walter, librarian at 
the University of Minnesota, spoke for the 
introduction of the course as outlined by 
Dr. R. O. Beard which would meet the need 
Dr. Bledsoe so vigorously presented. 

Various minor changes were suggested. A 
meeting will be called by Mr. Walter upon his 


-return to Minneapolis to consider the course 


in detail. Following that will be the task of 
maneuvering its inclusion into the University 
curriculum. Mr. Walter asked for informa- 
tion as to the extent of the demand for hos- 
pital librarians. Dr. Bledsoe stated that such 
a person was needed in every V. B. Hospital, 
Sarah C. N. Bogle was quoted as having re- 
ceived repeated requests for librarians to fill 
such positions. This fact was strengthened 
by Janet Green’s experience in the Hospital 
Library and Service Bureau. 

Grace Shellenberger, of Davenport, Iowa, 
spoke briefly of the work of the organized 
hospital library and the need of impressing the 
medical profession with its value. Following 
this Gratia Countryman introduced the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved, That the Hospital Libraries 
Round Table of the 45th annual meeting of 
the A.L.A. submit a request to the Executive 
Board asking them to communicate a request 
to the American College of Surgeons and the 
American College of Physicians to include in 
their respective reports on Hospital Standard- 
ization a recommendation to the effect that 
Hospitals shall call on the public libraries of 
their communities to be responsible for library 
service in such hospitals : 

Be it further resolved, That the Executive 
Board appoint a committee to work out a unit 
plan of what may be expected in the term, 
adequate service, on a basis of 1000 beds in the 
terms of service and costs, to be forwarded 
with the first resolution to the respective sec- 
retaries of the American College of Surgeons 
as well as that of Physicians. 

Miss Wyeth then proposed the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That the Hospital Round Table of 
the 45th annual meeting of the A.L.A. express 
their approval of establishing a training school 
for Hospital Librarians as based on the course 
of training submitted to this meeting by Dr. 
R. O. Beard of the College of Medicine of the 


University of Minnesota, to be amended and 
extended as seems fit. 


Both were passed unanimously. 
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The subject of the Medical Library—its 
classification, subject headings, etc.,—in spite 
of the fact that Elizabeth Pomeroy who had 
it in charge was not able to be at the con- 
ference, seemed to be so popular as to justify 
calling a third session for that alone. Miss 
Wyeth was asked to take charge, and if nec- 
essary referee the three-cornered controversy 
that seemed about to break on the subject of 
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First Session 


The first session of the Lending Section was 
called to order at 9:30 a. m. Wednesday, 
April 25, by the chairman, Marie L. Fisher, li- 
brarian of the East Liberty Branch, Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The reading of the minutes of the previous 
meeting was waived by consent. An overflow 
attendance necessitated the use of windows 
and the rostrum as seats, and the change of a 
meeting place for the afternoon session. 

The chairman appointed the following com- 
mittee on the nomination of officers for the 
Lending Section for 1923-1924: Chairman, 
Joseph F. Marron, librarian, Free Public Li- 
brary, Jacksonville, Fla.; Helen Sperry, li- 
brarian, Silas Bronson Library, Waterbury, 
Conn.; Alma R. McGlenn, librarian, Public 
Library, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

The morning program was altruistic in tone, 
even when it dealt with “the delinquent bor- 
rower.” The first paper was A MORE HUMANE 
SCHEDULE AT THE LENDING DESK, by Pearl I. 
Field, Ln. of the Henry E. Legler Regional 
Branch, Chicago, who claimed that a more 
humane schedule at the Lending Desk will 
cause hurried attention, half-hearted response, 
and misunderstandings to disappear. Since the 
Lending Desk is the library, to the casual bor- 
rower, or the patron, who remains the book 
borrower, there should be a rearranging of 
schedules to prevent so much sacrifice, and so 
as to escape the subsequent reaction brought 
about by the demands of the strenuous period. 

In the discussion that followed, it was re- 
vealed that library hours ranged from 39 to 
42% hours. 

Waller Irene Bullock, Carnegie Library, 
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medical classification. Miss Wyeth reported, 
however, that the plan for this post-meeting 
discussion proved impracticable. In view of 
the apparent interest in this subject the Com- 
mittee expresses the hope that state meetings 
will give space to it on their programs so that 
more facts, experiences, and opinions may be 
brought to this Round Table at the next con- 
ference. PERRIE JONEs, 
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Pittsburgh, Pa., read a paper on LIBRARIES AND 
THE DELINQUENT BORROWER. “They are too 
familiar to us all to spend time in describing 
the various manifestations of the species,” she 
said. How to save time and get the books 
back, and reduce the expense, these were some 
of the problems dealt with in her paper. Se- 
attle was solving the problem through the law, 
and the plan was satisfactory. Rochester has 
team work with the police department, and the 
police usually got the book or the money. 
East Orange, N. J., sends a registered let- 
ter for the third notice. Then the janitor 
takes a form letter, and goes to collect the 
book. East Orange and Toledo report good 
results from the use of the telephone. 

Pittsburgh sends cards four days after a 
book is due; then fourteen days after a form 
letter goes, then a bill is mailed. Two weeks 
after bill is sent, if no report has been made, 
the book becomes automatically a lost book. 

The paper showed that libraries are suffer- 
ing from lawlessness in the treatment of pub- 
lic, as well as private property, and to the 
chiefs of the desk the problem of the delin- 
quent borrower remains, and their hope lies 
in new ways for old troubles. 

The discussion brought out many other 
cases where force was used; in Omaha one li- 
brarian had to appear in court as the prose- 
cutor. 

In the absence of Zaidee Brown, Forrest 
Spaulding read her paper on STIMULATING 
READING: STAFF AND PUBLIC. The paper re- 
vealed many plans that have been adopted 
through the various libraries. Some librarians, 
or the heads of the loan department, require 
of each assistant a monthly list of books read. 
A new use of the annotated book list has been 
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made, in some places. The reviews were cut 
and placed on cards to guide the public and 
the desk attendants. Printed aids, supply lists 
from all sources, to help those who have to 
supply Stories of the South Seas, or the North 
Pole, or the middle of Africa, or Psycho- 
analysis, are recommended. 

Miss Brown is working on a popular list for 
adults to include fiction and non-fiction, with 
notes. They are to be printed by The H. W. 
Wilson Co., and if support sufficient is given 
they will be continued. Librarians’ support 
and advice were asked. 

Various methods of stimulating reading have 
been used successfully by the librarians who 
were present and who spoke of the results 
from out of their own experience. Indiana 
book week, contemporary fiction evening, and 
the plan of one library for an hour’s reading 
a week in the schedule were some of the strik- 
ing methods revealed in the discussion. Some 
librarians had been stimulated to read by a 
boudoir lamp, others had succeeded in stim- 
ulating the public by advising the men to 
“read when you shave.” Mr. Spaulding would 
arouse appeal through the sheer joy of reading. 

A paper was presented on 


WHAT AN ASSISTANT CAN DO TO 
BETTER LIBRARY SERVICE 


By Lioyp W. Jossetyn, Public Library, 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Our work, or at least ninety-nine percent 
of it is to bring the man and the book to- 
gether. This accomplished, I believe the re- 
maining work is of slight importance, com- 
paratively. That we are doing this to a 
slight degree is an incontrovertible fact. A 
registration of about twenty percent, rather 
than at least eighty percent means that we 
still have far to go. 

I believe the most important part of a Pub- 
lic Library is the Lending department. I am 
more concerned with this department than 
with any other. Yet it is the department 
where we often put the new assistant, the 
untrained assistant and the least paid assistant. 
To a great extent Birmingham's citizens, and 
your citizens, form their opinion of the public 
library by the loan desk service. 

How can we improve this service? By a 
better knowledge and practice of business psy- 
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chology, I say. Here is a formula a rather 
noted psychologist gave me the other day. 
It’s worth one thousand dollars to every one 
of you. “Business starts from the mind. It 
works through the mind. And it aims to 
serve the mind.” There are three important 
factors of the mind which may not be neg- 
lected when one goes out into the world to 
make it his own. These are: 1. Knowledge 
of the world; 2. Interest in the world, and 
3. Actions toward the world. Assuming that 
our world is made up of books, it is the world 
of books that you propose to bring to the in- 
terest of your people. So I would say, first 
you must know something of the man across 
the desk. Please everyone of you recognize 
and acknowledge that he is the center of all 
values; he is intellectually responsible and he 
is socially responsible. Whether he be rich 
or poor, good or bad, lettered or uncultured, 
of whatever creed, color or nation, he should 
be respected. So often I have seen a lack 
of respect for the Zane Grey fan or the Porter 
enthusiast. So often the lack of respect for 
the hobo newspaper reader, the Bolshevik Rus- 
sian Jew and that upperty “Florian Slappey.” 
Know people and like people, that applies 
to everyone of you loan desk workers. You 
must, however, not only know people, you 
must know books. Librarians, if you ask 
them, will tell you this is where we most often 
fail. I agree and disagree with some of the 
things said in Miss Brown’s paper. I agree 
with Mr. Spaulding that we should read more 
for the sheer love of reading, but I do think 
the loan desk assistant should know most of 
her books as the business man knows his 
goods. We should systematically acquire a 
little, very little often, about everyone of our 
books. Just as the business woman knows the 
price of a piece of goods, so should you know 
the little digested bit about every book. 
Knowing books and people, your work is to 
create interest between the two, and to obtain 
action. Here comes the call for tact and per- 
sonality as well as knowledge and ability, with 
of course much common sense. I asked a 
Massachusetts minister, a New York lawyer, 
a Southern planter, and an Illinois business 
man, what was the matter with our loan desk 
assistant. Lack of ability to smile, smile, smile, 
and what our little foreign library friend says, 
“not enough simpatica.” “I wish there would 
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be more of a spirit of cordiality.” “It costs 
nothing to smile.” “I wish I could feel more 
at ease, there seems to be too much stand- 
offishness and too often a frown.” And one 
other: “Why must we be so tossed about ?” 

Contact with people at the circulation desk 
is only for a minute or less contrasted with 
that of the Reference department which is for 
several minutes or even longer. So there must 
be greater personality, and quick action. Pos- 
sibly only a nod and smile, the stamping of 
book and card and the passing of the book. 
Did you ever slide the book across the desk, 
with a sort of air of, “Here take it and go’? 
I've seen it often in my own library and in 
yours. Yesterday I bought a Niloak vase, 
made of this beautiful Arkansas colored clay. 
The polite little manner in which that pack- 
age was handed to me by Mrs. Biggs leaves a 
pleasant remembrance of that charming shop 
in my mind. 

Never give a directly negative answer if 
possible. “Have you The Sheik?” “No!” 
That’s wrong. “Have you The Sheik?” “T 
believe it’s not in, but here is a thriller I read 
last night, that I could not put down until I 
had finished it.” Have you a book on the 
septic tank? Don’t acknowledge you do not 
know what a septic tank is. Bluff intelligently, 
say yes, and by hook or crook, find out what a 
septic tank is, and take your customer to the 
630s and while he is looking at the book 
Farm Homestead get busy. People like to 
have you go along with them mentally, and 
you can often appear to do it admirably with 
very little real knowledge. 

So in closing I again repeat: A_ better 
knowledge of your people and your goods, and 
a better atmosphere and more “simpatica.” 

Mr. Josselyn’s paper concluded the morn- 
ing’s session and was characterized by those 
present as “hitting the nail on the head.” It 
was provocative of several good stories illus- 
trative of the points developed in the paper. 


Second Session 


The second session opened Wednesday after- 
noon at the Auditorium Theatre, through the 
kindness of the Trustees Section, in exchang- 
ing meeting places, so the crowd could be 
accommodated. 

A delightful literary flavor pervaded the af- 
ternoon session. The first paper read was 
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CERTAIN CONTEMPORARY 
ESSAYISTS* 


By Cuartes B. SuHaw, North Carolina Col- 
lege for Women, Greensboro 


Dr. Johnson’s definition of the essay is not 
wholly satisfactory, but it is a hard one to 
improve upon—‘“a loose sally of the mind, an 
irregular, indigested piece, not a regular and 
orderly performance.” A composite photo- 
graph of all essay-readers reveals certain es- 
sential common-multiples in their personali- 
ties; first of all, a little more than average 
education and culture; a co-ordinate attribute 
is intellectual maturity; a third essential is 
serenity of mind; and a final qualification js 
leisureliness. These are the fundamental 
characteristics of the essay reader. They are 
not, sadly enough, common attributes, and it is 
not, I fear, a widely popular ware that is 
offered to you. But they are, surely, virtues 
worth stimulating and cultivating 
patrons. 

Five essayists have been chosen for brief 
comment. Two are Englishmen; one an 
Anglo-American; and two Americans. 

E. V. Lucas is the author of many volumes. 
For those who love the tradition of the Eng- 
lish familiar essay—its quiet humor, its pol- 
ished urbanity, its mirroring of life’s ameni- 
ties—there is a store of delight in his books. 
It is mostly with the small things of life that 
he concerns himself and he makes them cen- 
tres around which he delicately weaves fasci- 
nating bits of comment, touches of deep hu- 
man insight, anecdote and gentle satire, all 
graciously combining to express his serene en- 
joyment of life. Though he discourses pleas- 
antly on unpretentious subjects it is svithout 
descent to triviality in thought or manner. 
There is both depth and breadth in his think- 
ing, mingled seriousness and whimsical humor. 
He is always the patrician; always mild, 
broadly tolerant and cheerful. He is as thor- 
oughly at home and as surely at ease in the 
critical and biographical essay. Few writers 
have a wider acquaintance, a more catholic 
taste and sympathy, a more just discrimination, 
a more kindly appreciation. 

A. A. Milne is a less prolific writer and a 
more recent acquaintance of American read- 
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ers. His three collections of essays are: If / 
May, Not That It Matters, and The Sunny 
Side. Like Lucas he writes delightfully and 
with abundant charm about little things and 
on unexpected subjects. He has a gay wit, 
an ironical twist of mind and of expression 
that ruthlessly exposes the object of his satire, 
a satire that at once mocks and taunts and 
diverts and amuses one vastly. These three 
books are reprints of his brief and informal 
weekly contributions to Punch, and each of 
them is a mine of joyousness in which one 
need not dig deeply or laboriously before he 
strikes a rich ore of mirth. 

William McFee’s 4n Ocean Tramp is a 
curious miscellany; a spiced and seasoned 
medley of dramatic incident, quasi-philosophy, 
literary criticism, anti-conventional comment 
on life, vivid pictures of sea-life, ponderings 
on many subjects. Another collection of his 
essays is entitled Harbours of Memory. 

The alluring titles of the volumes of essays 
by Charles S. Brooks are: Journeys to Bag- 
dad; There’s Pippins and Cheese to Come; 
Chimney-Pot Papers; and Hints to Pilgrims. 
Compellingly inviting as these titles are, they 
are no more alluring than the contents of the 
books. I know of no writer more definitely 
and authentically bearing on the Lamb-Haz- 
litt-Stevenson tradition of the essay. A\ll his 
pages are saturated with a quict humor, aglow 
with the authentic charm of real literature, 
savored with the delicate flavor of whimsical 
fancy. 

The published books of essays by Christo- 
pher Morley are four in number: Shandy- 
gaff, Mince Pie, Pipefuls, and Plum Pudding. 
Morley and Brooks are widely divergent types 
of writers, for the former has probably done 
more than any other contemporary American 
author to popularize the essay. In his news- 
paper work he has accomplished the frequently 
impossible—he has attained a crisp and mel- 
lowed style and a way of presenting material 
that attracts to him and holds the interest of 
a heterogeneous crowd of readers, without 
sacrificing the rigorous requirements of artistic 
production. His essays are variously flavored. 
Many of them are on bookish subjects, either 
about books—new or old—or showing some 
aspect of “the sunny side of Grub Street” ; the 
“way down-town” district of New York is a 
favorite subject; and another is commuting in 
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its various comic and semi-tragic aspects. 
Whatever may be his subject, a kindly humor 
plays around the surface; his philosophizing 
is genial and of the sort that will please many 
readers. 

Many essayists are more widely known be- 
cause of their novels. This immediately sug- 
gests the bait by which an unwary public may 
be enticed into the pleasant pastime of essay- 
reading. It is a natural and an easy step from 
Command to An Ocean Tramp, from Over 
Bemerton’s to Adventures and Enthusiasm, 
from Where the Blue Begins to Plum Pud- 
ding. And once fairly started on this royal 
road to pleasure and to intellectual profit its 
ascent will be smooth and well-nigh inevitable. 

To make amends for the failure to mention 
many other writers, attention should be called 
to a bibliography compiled by Miss Marion 
Horton, (an A.L.A. publication) entitled 
Viewpoints in Essays. It should be the vade 
mecum of all librarians, for it is a compre- 
hensive list, an irresistible stimulant, and an 
almost infallible guide to much that is both 
entertaining and ennobling among our books. 
Fortified with such knowledge as is provided 
—in a somewhat predigested form—in this bib- 
liography, or, best of all, with a first-hand ac- 
quaintance with the titles suggested in it, li- 
brary workers can perform wonders in dis- 
pelling prejudices against books that do not 
“tell a story” and in making more popular 
worthy writings that deserve to be widely 
known and to be greatly loved. 


He was followed by Edith Tobitt, librarian 
of the Omaha Public Library, whose topic was 
NOVELS OF THE LAST TWO YEARS. 

An awakening from the artificial to the real 
characterizes the fiction of the past two years. 
Freedom from restraint is what we all seem 
to be looking for, both men and women, and 
we are finding it. The novelists of today are 
presenting to us the results of the exercise of 
this freedom which has come to us. Some of 
it for good, some of it for evil, but generally 
speaking, our novelists are presenting a truc 
picture. 

The book which stands out in my mind head 
and shoulders above everything else of the 
past two years is Growth of the Soil by Ham- 
sun. Another book, three books really, by 
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Nex6 Ditte, deserve praise. They begin, con- 
tinue and end in sex, but they are novels which 
appeal to the intellect. 

The really great novel whether it deals with 
sex to an excessive degree as in the works of 
Nexo, or only as a gentle passion as in some 
of the works of Margaret Deland or W. J. 
Locke, will deepen our sensibilities and make 
us conscious of a larger world. 


Miss Tobitt invited her audience “to speak 
up” but they agreed to delay the speaking until 
after the papers had been given. 

Marilla Waite Freeman, of the Main Li- 
brary, Cleveland, Ohio, “let the poets speak 
for themselves” largely in a paper on POETRY 
AND PARODY OF THE YEAR. 

It is a far cry from Waste land, the poem 
of T. S. Eliot which captured The Dial award 
of $2,000, to A tree with a bird in it by Mar- 
garet Widdemer, yet Miss Freeman took her 
audience on a personally conducted tour the 
whole way. She gave a charming and com- 
plete picture of the happenings of the whole 
year in the world of poetry. 

Beginning with Waste land she compared it 
to the sturdy wholesomeness of Walt Whit- 
man’s poetry. From the brilliance and un- 
doubted artistry of Mrs. Wylie we turn with 
a feeling of relief from her cold, penetrating 
irony to Miss Millay, whose poignant lightness 
fascinated in Few figs from thistles. With 
Housman she possesses fluid simplicity. Miss 
Freeman feels that Housman has lost his 
chance of greatness, and will always be classed 
among the minor poets. 

Not so with Hardy, whom she places in the 
select company of the major poets. His pes- 
simism is only questioning, and his faith is 
the substance of things hoped for. 

America is responsible for one of the most 
tantalizing contributions to the year’s poetry. 
This is a Critical fable in which the still un- 
known author offers up for our delectation 
the various best known poets of our day, and 
then proceeds to dissect them with a “strong 
and gentle thrust.” Of Robert Frost he speaks 
scathingly, one moment of the muse so prone 
to dwell upon the little ills and inanities of 
small souls, only to break forth into heartiest 
praise of the singer, who can soar from these 
dregs of life and 


Like the hermit thrush deep in the woods 
whose fresh fire 
Of song burns the whole air to music. 


He next turns his attention to E. A. Robin- 
son, who, he avers, will some day be classed 
as the bugaboo of all students—“required read- 
ing.” 

So much has been said of Sandburg and 
Lindsay that we will pass them by quickly, 
Of the “poet of the Windy City” we learn 
that he has attained a mellower note in his 
last book Slabs of the sunburnt West. Lind- 
say the Fabulist calls “A Sunday school ora- 
tor, plus imagination,” and a “mighty jazz 
dancer before the Lord.” And Miss Freeman 
gives thanks for this medern troubadour, who 
sings loudly, and most alone, that all is well 
with the world. 


The child poet Hilda Conklin, the Fabulist 
calls a “ten-year-old child, half elf, half sage,” 
for Hilda, still trailing the clouds of glory, has 
come again in her Shoes of the wind, leaving 
us with the hope that for her the light that 
never was on sea or land will fade into com- 
mon day. 


Miss Tobitt’s paper on The Novels of the 
Past Two Years prepared the way for the 
paper CENSORSHIP OF FICTION IN A PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY,* by Mary U. Rothrock, Lawson Me- 
Ghee Library, Knoxville, Tenn. Miss Roth- 
rock’s paper, which concluded the Wednesday 
afternoon’s program, precipitated a heated dis- 
cussion. George F. Bowerman, librarian of 
the Washington (D. C.) Public Library, made 
a motion that Miss Rothrock’s paper be given 
the publishers as the librarians’ contribution 
to the discussion on censorship, and thus stem 
the tide of censorship. The motion was sec- 
onded, but in the discussion that followed, 
Miss Ahern of Public Librarics, brought out 
the idea that such an action would put a wea- 
pon into the hands of the publishers; and that 
no section, or part of it, had the right to speak 
for the whole Association. The Lending Sec- 
tion could hardly undertake something that 
would shape the policy of the whole Associa- 
tion. 

The motion was amended to read that the 
paper be brought to the attention of the pub- 
lishers, but Miss Ahern, Miss Tobitt and 
Mr. Wheeler drew attention to the fact that 


*Published in Library Journal, May 15, 1923. 
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the paper should be sent to the Council with 
a recommendation, and the Council could take 
such action as, in their wisdom, should be 
taken. 

Mr. Bowerman’s motion was re-amended to 
read: 

Resolved, That Miss Rothrock’s paper be 
brought to the attention of the Council with a 
view to presenting it for publication in some 
magazine. 

The motion carried, and a later report from 
the Council was to the effect that an effort 
would be made to place Miss Rothrock’s paper 
with some literary magazine. 
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The chairman of the Nominating Commit- 
tee made the following report: For chair- 
man, Pearl I. Field, librarian, Henry E. Legler 
Regional Branch, Chicago; for vice-chairman, 
Beatrice Prall, librarian, Public Library, Little 
Rock, Arkansas; for secretary-treasurer, Jane 
Hubbell, librarian, Public Library, Rockford, 
Illinois. 

Upon motion it was adopted unanimously, 
and the secretary was instructed to cast the 
ballot of the Section. The officers were de- 
clared elected as nominated and the meeting 
adjourned. Nora CrIMMINS, 

Secretary pro tem. 


LIBRARY BUILDINGS ROUND TABLE 


The attendance at the round table this year 
(Friday morning, April 27) was undoubtedly 
cut down by the conflicting meeting of the 
Children’s Librarians Section at which the 
John Newbery Medal was presented. In the 
absence of the elected chairman, W. K. Stet- 
son, and at his suggestion, Chalmers Hadley 
of Denver conducted the meeting. About 
twenty-five people were present. 

The first paper, prepared by William A. 
Borden of the Borden Bookstack Company, 
gave in condensed form the general principles 
underlying the construction of a library book- 
stack. This paper, which was read by Mr. 
Hadley, opened a discussion which lasted 
something over half an hour. Various sug- 
gestions were offered on such subjects as the 
height of a bookstack, the color of paint best 
adapted for a closed bookstack, the method 
of artificial lighting, and the material for the 
floor. An important point in this paper re- 
ferred to the arrangement of bookstacks to 
increase capacity by narrowing aisles with the 
exception of the two broad main aisles through 
which book trucks, etc., could be used. Those 
present at the round table seemed to agree 
pretty generally that women workers needed 
a somewhat lower bookstack than men. In 
regard to lighting, Samuel H. Ranck of Grand 
Rapids spoke of a number of recent investi- 
gations of his in this field including that of 
a device to operate switches with the foot in- 
stead of the hand, thus eliminating some of 
the waste in current which results when a 
page leaves a light burning because both 


hands are full of books. Mr. Ranck also 
spoke of experiments of his with white paint 
in a bookstack. The various floor materials 
mentioned in Mr. Borden’s paper were dis- 
cussed at considerable length but no very def- 
inite conclusions were reached. As regards 
glass it was agreed that this had some advan- 
tages over steel and marble if a practically 
non-breakable glass could be used. On the 
other hand both Mr. Ranck and C. E. Sher- 
man (Providence, R. I.) reported cases where 
broken glass flooring had endangered the lives 
of library employees. 

Louis J. Bailey of Flint, Michigan, read a 
paper on PLANS OF BRANCHES IN TEMPORARY 
QUARTERS. Particular reference was made to 
the portable branches that have been used in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, and to the store type 
of branch that has been operated so success- 
fully in Rochester, New York. Mr. Yust of 
Rochester was present at the round table and 
described rather fully the Rochester system, 
showing several plans of branch libraries in 
rented quarters. Mr. Yust seemed to be in 
entire agreement with several other speakers 
on this matter that a branch library of this 
type exists chiefly for the purpose of circu- 
lating books, which can be done at a very 
low cost in this way. 

The concluding paper was entitled THE IN- 
FLUENCE OF LOCATION AND PLANNING UPON 
LIBRARY OPERATING Costs, by Joseph L. Whee- 
ler of Youngstown, Ohio. The point empha- 
sized by Mr. Wheeler was that the location of 
a library building was a considerably more im- 
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portant matter than was commonly believed, 
for there is a direct relationship between sit- 
uation and use (see A.L.A. Bulletin, May, 
1923, pp. 84-85). The discussion that followed 
this paper concluded with a consideration of 
the question as to whether it is desirable to 
locate a central library building in a civic 
center usually somewhat removed from the 
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business center, or to place it according to 
the principles employed in the location of a 
business building. 

It was the wish of all those present at the 
round table that Mr. Stetson be chairman of 
the library buildings round table next year. 

L. Linpsey Brown, 
Acting Secretary. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING SECTION 


The meeting was held on Wednesday morn- 
ing, April 25. A presentation of the various 
types of training given in the public libraries 
of the country had been planned by the chair- 
man, Elva L. Bascom, as a basis for further 
discussion of the subject of the standardiza- 
tion of training-class courses and the possi- 
bility of securing library-school credit for 
students whose qualifications permitted their 
entrance to any of the schools. It was not 
possible to have as complete a survey as had 
been planned, owing to the inability of sev- 
eral who were asked to contribute to it to 
attend the conference. In the absence of the 
secretary, Blanche Watts, Alice I. Hazeltine 
acted as secretary. It was impossible for the 
vice-chairman, Marie Newberry, to be present. 

The subject of the training class in large 
libraries was opened by a paper on the ap- 
PRENTICE COURSES IN THE CLEVELAND PUBLIC 
LIBRARY, written by Louise Prouty and read 
by Bessie H. Shepard. The entire course is 
covered in about sixty lectures, in which in- 
struction is given in loan work, catalog rec- 
ords, book selection, and reference work, and 
lectures on the work of the various depart- 
ments are given. Entrance requirements are 
four years of high school or its equivalent 
and a full-time position on the staff. One of 
the many indirect benefits of the course is 
the arousing of the student’s ambition to go 
to a library school. This course is in no 
sense the equivalent of a library-school 
course; to give a student credit for a part 
of a school course, it would be necessary to 
make radical changes. 

A partial exhibit of the curriculum of the 
training class in the Library Association of 
Portland was sent by Ethel R. Sawyer, to 
supplement her paper read at the section meet- 
ing in Detroit, “The Correlation between Li- 


brary School and Training Class Instruc- 
tion.” It was briefly described by Mrs. H. P, 
Sawyer. Portland has a 36-weeks course di- 
vided into three terms. In the first term 
there are 140 hours of lectures, followed by 
three weeks of practice work, two in the li- 
brary and one in a city bookstore. In the 
second term there are 139 hours of lectures 
and two weeks of practice work; in the third 
term, 136 lecture hours and 144 hours of 
practice work, carried on side by side. The 
courses covered are those in the one-year li- 
brary school, with the addition of a “Survey 
of literature” course, runnimg through the 
year. 

In a paper on TRAINING IN THE MEDIUM- 
SIZED LIBRARY, Rena Reese emphasized the 
importance of trained assistants and outlined 
the courses, with their content and relative 
value, as presented in the class she directs 
in the Denver Public Library. She called 
attention to the fact that the fourteen schools 
accredited by the Association of American 
Library Schools operate under four kinds of 
libraries or institutions, and have differing 
admission requirements and lengths of 
courses, and yet have been standardized; 
standardization for training classes should be 
even more easily gained since they have uni- 
formity of purpose and working material, and 
are all carried on by public libraries, which 
afford a usable laboratory in all departments 
of work. The examinations given to appli- 
cants have become more or less standardized, 
the usual subjects being history, literature, 
current events and general information. The 
Denver Public Library admits to its training 
class the ten who stand highest; 460 hours of 
classroom lectures and problems are given, 
exclusive of practice work which is required 
through about half the 23 weeks of the 
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course. After a description of the content 
of courses and the time given to each, Miss 
Reese closed with the following tribute to the 
enthusiastic teacher and a plea for the am- 
bitious student: 

“We hear and see these days the phrase 
‘personality plus’ and for the accomplishing 
of desirable results by means of all this hard 
labor both on the part of pupils and teacher, 
it seems that the plus sign of the training 
class instructor should be the ability to in- 
spire her pupils with enthusiasm. Can and 
does she impart to them that enthusiasm with 
which we all entered the work? Can she 
make them love it? Is cataloging to them 
full of silly arbitrary rules or do they see in 
the process the royal and shining path to the 
contents of books and forget to go to lunch- 
eon in order to finish some cards? Is classi- 
fication an opinionated placing of a book or 
is it a thrilling adventure? Is reference a 
bore, are documents to be avoided as the 
plague? Is the juvenile viewpoint too con- 
servative and priggish? Then there is some- 
thing lacking in the teacher—perhaps she has 
lost her own enthusiasm—if she has failed 
to give her pupils any vision of its great 
possibilities. 

“We can attract on the whole a higher type 
of young woman, when we can offer her 
something besides a little money return for 
her work. The bright, ambitious ones who 
would make the best library school material 
are the ones who want to know what training 
class work is for, if it has no credit with the 
library school. They are the ones who when 
taking library-school courses would be willing 
to submit to examinations and if excused 
from even one subject would take some cul- 
tural branch in the college or university and 
thus make themselves more valuable. 

“We training class instructors ask for no 
special favors for ourselves. We merely ask 
for adjustment of these matters, if possible, 


for the sake of our pupils whom we rep- 
resent.” 


The value of specialized courses for staffs 
composed largely of library-schools gradu- 
ates who wish to increase their knowledge in 
a systematic way was shown in a report on 
THE BOOK-SELECTION COURSE IN THE EVANS- 
VILLE (Indiana) PUBLIC LIBRARY, given by 
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Georgie McAfee. The first subject chosen 
was sociology. Books recently added to the 
library were used as required reading, and 
the tests used in library schools were applied. 
As a direct result the circulation in the 300’s 
showed a larger gain for the year than that 
in any other class. Literature was chosen 
for the next year, but the study was inter- 
rupted in the middle of the year in order to 
make a special study of children’s books. 


Mrs. Maud Durlin Sullivan gave a chapter 
from her experience in the El Paso Public 
Library, showing the necessity of carrying 
a training class in a city whose isolation 
makes it difficult to get good assistants from 
outside, especially in the early days when 
salaries were low. Four or five high-school 
girls were selected each year, two hours a 
week were spent in instruction in cataloging 
and reference work, and four hours a week 
in books and reading. Tests were given at 
the end of each month, and after six months 
there was a weeding out of the less promising 
pupils, and any special adaptability was given 
special attention. Twelve of these girls have 
gone to library schools. 


In calling for a discussion of the subject, 
IS A STANDARDIZED CURRICULUM POSSIBLE? the 
chairman read extracts from letters received 
from several library school and training class 
instructors who could not be present, in 
which the opinion was expressed that stand- 
ardization was desirable but that there were 
many obstacles, since all libraries did not 
train for the same purpose nor to the same 
extent. These views were sustained in the 
informal discussion which followed. Frank 
K. Walter remarked on the chaotic condition 
which prevails today, that standardization 
would not demand uniformity of courses, and 
that it would be to the advantage of the 
higher courses in library schools if credit 
could be given for work done satisfactorily 
in the elementary subjects. Mr. Reece stated 
that while there was a theory that the train- 
ing schools were feeders for the library 
schools the instances in which it occurred 
were relatively few. He suggested that the 
training-class directors address the Associa- 
tion of American Library Schools, citing this 
discussion as reason for standardizing their 
own courses, and said that a committee was 
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working on that problem now. Mr. Sherman 
felt that there was danger of leveling back 
from college demands to high school require- 
ments, and that it must not be forgotten that 
many of the training-class students will never 
go to library school. Miss Reese said that 
the training-class directors would like to know 
what the schools expected of them in order 
that they may meet it; she believed in the 
practicability of examinations. Miss Shepard 
asked for the experience of those who were 
teaching in apprentice classes in cities having 
a library school; how should subjects be 
correlated and how much should be given? 
No one present seemed to have just that sit- 
uation. 

W. E. Henry opened the discussion of the 
question, IS LIBRARY-SCHOOL CREDIT FOR STAND- 
ARDIZED TRAINING-CLASS COURSES POSSIBLE? 
He roughly differentiated the terms “ap- 
prentice class,” “training class” and “library 
school.” In the last there should be an 
educational process by which the student gains 
a comprehensive view of the thing itself and 
of the fundamental principles behind it. He 
felt that correlation of training-class and li- 
brary-school courses could be accomplished, 
ought to be, but could not be now; that two 
preliminary steps were necessary: (1) stand- 
ardization of that definite amount of instruc- 
tion offered by all large training classes, 
measured in hours of instruction; (2) stand- 
ardization of library-school courses, so that 
school directors can give to training-class di- 
rectors a definite statement of their demands. 
With the minimum requirement of both 
classes and schools in hand, a joint commit- 
tee could determine how the work can be 
dovetailed. Credit for courses or parts of 
courses may not release the student from 
full-time attendance, since other courses may 
demand his presence, but it may make it pos- 
sible for the student to take an extra course 
or to do a special piece of work. 


Mr. Reece emphasized the distinction be- 
tween course and curriculum, and said that 
a common denominator for the individual 
single course in both training class and li- 
brary school should be insisted on. A. H. 
Shearer remarked that more and more library 
training was a part of university work and 
that the university must evaluate library 
courses along the line of other courses, and 
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that by giving credit for work done preyi- 
ously, opportunity was given to do other 
things which helped toward making this a 
learned profession. Mrs. Jennings reported 
that nine of the St. Paul training-class sty. 
dents were given credit for their course in 
place of one on the use of books and jj- 
braries, thus making it possible for them to 
take a cultural course instead; also that both 
Albany and Illinois had given examinations 
in order to establish credit in certain cases, 
It was Miss Rathbone’s opinion that the 
question was quite different in the two-year 
schools and the one-year schools. In order to 
get a degree it was necessary to be in the 
school at least a year. The school acts as 
an employment agency; in many cases those 
students who come from libraries come in 
order to get the backing of the school. It 
was not possible to recommend a student as a 
classifier, for instance, unless the course had 
been taken in the school; an examination was 
not sufficient as a basis for recommendation. 
Mr. Walter felt that the student must ac- 
cept the working of the law of compensation 
here; if he came for what the school could 
give him, he must acquiesce in accepting a 
few drawbacks; that the school could only 
refer back to the training class from which 
the student came for recommendation for 
courses taken there. Miss Hill asked if it 
would not be practical for those who have 
experience to start on a higher level, making 
a division in the arrangement of courses. 
Mr. Henry (University of Chicago) sug- 
gested a provisional credit, requiring the stu- 
dent to take further courses, and in case of 
failure to lose the provisional credit. Miss 
Sutliff (Leland Stanford) thought that it 
would be desirable to accept credit for tech- 
nical training so that time might be given to 
advanced work. Mr. Shearer remarked that 
colleges discussed this matter 20 or 25 years 
ago and have their accrediting boards, and 
that now they are taking up the question of 
grading students according to individual 
ability in the same classes, so that the better 
students will not be held back. Miss Rath- 
bone stated that the library schools cannot 
do anything until the training classes present 
what their standards are, and .the schools 
can see what classes come up to these stand- 
ards. Mr. Sherman moved that the chair 
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a committee of three to study the 
subject of standards for training classes, to 
report at the midwinter or the next annual 
meeting. Mr. Reece seconded the motion, 
which was carried. The chairman appointed 
the following committee: Marie Newberry, 
chairman, Rena Reese and Ethel R. Sawyer. 
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The nominating committee reported the fol- 
lowing officers for the coming year, who were 
elected: Rena Reese, chairman, Susie Lee 
Crumley, vice-chairman, Louise Prouty, sec- 
retary. 

Auice I. HazeLtine, 
Acting Secretary. 
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First Session 

A meeting was held April 27, at 9 a. m. 
M. S. Dudgeon presided, and about seventy- 
five persons were present. The general sub- 
ject of both sessions was PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
AS AIDS IN LIBRARY EXTENSION. 

WHAT THE NEW PRINTING BILL SHOULD 
CONTAIN, was briefly discussed by C. B. Lester, 
who is gathering the suggestions of librari- 
ans and arranging them for the Drafting 
Committee. 

The question of the more regular distribu- 
tion of state documents, the issuing of month- 
ly checklists, sales, and other phases of the 
problems regarding state publications were 
discussed, following Miss West’s report on 
the nine returns from the letter sent to 43 
state librarians, requesting a list of state pub- 
lications for the year 1922, and a mimeo- 
graphed monthly list thereafter. 

There is a great need for regular distribu- 
tion from all states, for some system of uni- 
formity, and for definite information regard- 
ing how to order from each state. The first 
step toward this was the slip-list of names 
of persons in each state to whom to apply 
for certain publications, which was sent in 
by persons qualified to answer, who were 
present. 

A committee composed of Elizabeth H. 
West and Jessie M. Woodford was named to 
confer with Mr. Reece regarding a revision 
of his admirable though now out of date 
State publications and to arrange for a brief 
list answering the immediate need, to be 
printed by the A.L.A. if possible. 

It was suggested that the helpful Monthly 
Check-list of State Publications issued by the 
Library of Congress could assist very greatly 
by printing at the head of each state list the 


officer from whom publications could be ob- 
tained. 


A message from the Superintendent of 
Documents answering various questions cov- 
ering the relationship of the Superintendent 
of Documents Office and libraries was read, 
and a vote of thanks was given to him for his 
co-operation and interest. 

The outstanding feature of the session was 
the paper on 


THE SELECTIVE PLAN AND THE 
CHECKLIST VOTE* 


By Mary A. Hartwett., Superintendent of 
Documents Office, Washington, D. C. 


This report on designated depository li- 
braries, April 16, 1923, under the selective 
plan recently put into operation by the Super- 
intendent of Documents (Public Act 171, 
67th Congress, approved March 20, 1922) 
must of necessity be statistical. 

There are designated depositories in each 
of the 48 States and in Alaska, District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, and Philippine Islands. 
Up to the present time there are none in the 
other outlying possessions, Porto Rico, Pan- 
ama Canal, Guam, American Samoa, and 
Virgin Islands. 

The states which have the greatest num- 
ber of designated depositories are: Ohio, 26; 
New York State, 25; Pennsylvania, 23; Illi- 
nois, 19; Missouri, 16; California, 15. 


Depositories selecting all publications 
(complete collection) ................. 48 
Depositories selecting nearly all (more 
eS, Oe Nn wee A SP eee 69 
Depositories having medium collections 
Cn BET Viveneeccnccagncceontanss 152 
Depositories having small collections (less 
Gl BE kc skint baneceshescceauneeee 149 
WG i. i ickscsscabaiceeeee 418 
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Depositories in state libraries............. 41 
Depositories in libraries of state universi- 
ties, agricultural colleges.............. 82 
Depositories in libraries connected with 
other universities and colleges......... 119 
Depositories in public, society and special 


RE an tiices oo otal cubs mines ss suka 166 
Depositories in secondary schools........ 3 
Depositories in U. S. Government depart- 

ments in District of Columbia......... 7 

RN 8 atria idl t oiticude eres a i 418 


In addition to the above total of 418 there 
are two non-depository libraries with com- 
plete collections in the District of Columbia, 
e.g., the library of the Office of the Super- 
intendent of Documents and the Library of 
Congress. 

It may be a surprise that so few libraries 
chose complete collections. At the Detroit 
conference in 1922 one prominent librarian 
phophesied that almost all depositories would 
select everything; but as a matter of fact 
only 48, out of the 418, selected all puwblica- 
tions. 

Seven cities have two complete sets each: 
Chicago, Boston, New York, Cleveland, Fort 
Worth, Seattle, and Washington, D. C. 

Thirteen states have more than one com- 
plete set: Illinois, 4; Ohio, 4; Pennsylvania, 
4; Texas, 4; California, 3; Massachusetts, 3; 
New York State, 3; Washington State, 3; 
District of Columbia, 2; Kentucky, 2; Michi- 
gan, 2; Minnesota, 2; Utah, 2. 

There are 27 of the states and outlying 
possessions, under this new selective plan, 
which will be without complete sets. - 

The smaller and more thinly populated 
states appear to be better supplied propor- 
tionately than the more densely populated 
ones. These figures, however, do not tell the 
whole truth, as we must take into considera- 
tion not only the number of libraries, but also 
the distances apart, the topography of the 
country, and the size of the collections. 

The most popular of the executive depart- 
ments and independent establishments are as 
follows: 

Number of series with over 300 requests: 
Interior Department, 27; Commerce Depart- 
ment, 20; Agriculture Department, 15; Labor 
Department, 10; Smithsonian Institution, 8. 
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The most popular books are in the follow. 
ing order: Smithsonian Institution Anny 
Report, Pan-American Union Bulletin, Year. 
book of Department of Agriculture, Censys 
Bureau Final reports, American Historical 
Association Annual Report, Congressional 
Record, Census Bureau Abstract and Com. 
pendiums; Farmers’ bulletins, issued by De 
partment of Agriculture; Department bulle. 
tins, issued by Department of Agriculture. 

Depositories have selected what they wanted 
and what they believed could be made ayail- 
able for public use. Their selections appear 
to have been carefully and in the main wisely 
made to serve the particular constituency of 
such libraries. The fact remains, however, 
that 27 States wili be without complete col- 
lections in the future, as noted above. 

It seems most desirable that state library 
commissions and other similar bodies, also 
the Public Documents Committee and the 
Committee on Federal and State Relations, 
should consider the situation with a view to 
ascertaining whether the document collections 
of the future in the various states are ade- 
quate to fulfil the needs of each state. 


The Round Table recognized the work of 
Miss Hartwell and her collaborators by a 
rising vote of thanks and a motion empower- 
ing the chairman of the Public Documents 
Committee to arrange for the printing in full 
of the report} with its accompanying maps 
and charts, so that it could be available for 
all who desired to read or use it. 

In the absence of Mr. Howson, the follow- 
ing paper was read by F. L. D. Goodrich: 


WHY IS A HEARING?* 
By Rocer Howson, Columbia University 


From the point of view of the future his- 
torian, there is probably nothing that could 
shed more light on vexed questions—and he 
will find them in plenty—than the published 
records of hearings before committees. They 
give the contemporary reasons for current 
political action, and are essential documents. 
Presumably they comprise the considered ad- 

¢Sinee "the Hot Springs Conference the Public 
Printer, George B. Carter, has authorized its pub- 


lication as a bulletin of the Superintendent o 
ments Office. 
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vice of the best minds on a particular sub- 
ject, and at any rate they chronicle the con- 
viction of those whose interest in a particular 
subject is, for one reason or another, most 
earnest. They are not material that one would 
expect to find on the shelves of a private li- 
brary, but they are material that historical 
students should find on the shelves of the 
greater libraries. Hearings are genuine, and 
an examination of them will prove quickly 
how little they are edited. I want just as 
strongly as I can to enter a plea to the 
Superintendent of Documents that he set 
these hearings on sale, and that it be done as 
promptly as possible. 

With us, government lies in the consent, 
and not merely in the acquiescence, of the 
governed. It is obvious that those who vote 
have a right to see and examine the evidence 
on which their representatives have taken ac- 
tion. There is also the appeal of the libraries. 
We, who move and have our being among 
stacks and loan-desks, we also ourselves pay 
taxes and do also study history. We know 
how essential it is that we should have rec- 
ords and documents on our shelves, and we 
need not conceal the fact that we happen to 
be quite interested in our job. These Hear- 
ings are documents, and they are put out in 
printed form. We would write for them 
with eagerness, receive them with gratitude, 
and pay for their cost with money in advance. 
We would even probably bind them. 


Miss Hartwell read a message from the 
Superintendent of Documents, on the sale of 
hearings. 


“Between now and the coming of the next 
Congress in December the Superintendent of 
Documents will prepare a list of committees 
of the Senate and House to be sent to de- 
pository libraries for the purpose of checking 
what committee hearings they wish to pur- 
chase on a deposit basis. 

_Depositories may then make their deposit 
either in the form of (1) a blanket order to 
purchase the hearings of all committees; (2) 
to purchase all hearings of any committee or 
committees that may choose to specify; but if 
they select certain committees they have to 
take all hearings on that committee; or (3) 
they may ask for individual hearings listed 
in the Monthly Catalogue and run the risk of 
getting what they ask for.” 


The next paper was 


EXTENDING THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS* 


By Freperic G. Metcuer, National Associa- 
tion of Booksellers, New York 


(Read by Arthur R. Curry) 


One of the pitfalls of all workers in book 
distribution is that, in the excitement of see- 
ing new areas covered, one gets carried be- 
yond consideration of the practical necessity 
of having the full cost of this distribution 
provided for. By the government statute, the 
cost at any point where this material might 
be sold cannot be above the cost at Wash- 
ington. Without change of this provision, 
it would mean that, whatever agency under- 
took the distribution, the cost of so doing 
must be taken out of the effectiveness of 
other service already being performed by that 
agency. 

It has been suggested that the post office 
branches carry the material and the carriers 
and postal employees undertake the solicita- 
tion; or, that county agents scattered through 
the various states take charge of the sale of 
documents, particularly those relating to agri- 
culture; or, that state universities, public li- 
braries or bookstores undertake this work. 
Besides the necessity of covering handling 
expense, which comes up in all those circum- 
stances, another difficulty is that the govern- 
ment cannot easily look forward to consign- 
ment method of selling. One of the chief 
problems that the government is trying to 
face is the reduction of the size of editions 
to bare necessities. Any consignment method, 
as publishers of books can testify, has ex- 
actly the opposite effect, and this must be 
still further exaggerated when applied to 
government publications, which everyone 
handles carelessly. If the agencies do not 
have material on consignment, they will have 
to work by order taking, and this, unless the 
handling methods at Washington are greatly 
improved, will be a sorely trying responsi- 
bility, with delayed reports and other diffi- 
culties. 

The third difficulty, especially in the case 
of libraries, comes in the problem of han- 
dling funds. The moment a public library 
becomes a financial agent, except through its 
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regular treasury channels, under careful 
voucher, it enters into responsibilities that it 
will with difficulty handle, and the handling 
of small sums, with frequent cancellations of 
orders, refunds, etc., offers great difficulty. 
The handling of such orders in a library in a 
center of some size would become the task 
of a separate employee, with salary and other 
expense of perhaps twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars a year. This would not be helped out 
by any margin in the prices paid, and the ex- 
pense might curtail other work, which the 
library was desirous of doing. 

The bookseller’s position would be largely 
that outlined in the problem as first stated, 
that every item of merchandise he handles 
which does not bear its own cost of handling 
is handicapping other business, to the disad- 
vantage of those who desire the other service. 
Hundreds of booksellers have handled text- 
books at an absolute loss to themselves out 
of loyalty to the community, feeling that it 
was their responsibility as booksellers, and 
yet this loss that the bookseller bears has to 
be met out of profits in other departments, 
else the store does not go on. He sometimes 
argues to himself that certain things should 
be undertaken, in order to help his store be- 
come the community center that he desires, 
and yet too large an extension of this theory 
militates against the healthy condition of the 
store and thereby makes it the more impos- 
sible for him to extend its usefulness. This 
is no advantage to the community. 

As conditions are, it seems to me that the 
government should continue to use its prop- 
aganda pamphlets, for the benefit of the coun- 
try by free distribution, the government meet- 
ing the expense as one of the legitimate costs 
of a democratic progress; that its important 
reference books, based on the census and com- 
mercial statistics, should be more widely dis- 
tributed through reference libraries and busi- 
ness houses by direct mail at a price that 
would adequately cover the cost not only of 
production but of distribution and circulariza- 
tion—they are worth it to everyone who gets 
them; that the general reports and informa- 
tional material coming from the departments 
should be published in editions suitable to 
the size of the market that can now be 
reached through the channels available, or 
which can be gradually made available not 
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in editions theoretically based on what the 
country ought to use if it could be distrib 
uted; that the prices be kept as low as pos- 
sible to cover manufacturing cost plus ade 
quate handling of the business, omitting edj- 
torial cost or delivery cost; that these be sold 
direct from Washington, except where par- 
ticular pamphlets can be successfully distrib- 
uted by special agencies, such as state uni- 
versities, summer schools, county agents, in 
which case there should not be careless con- 
signment but only such numbers as would 
be likely to turn into circulation with com- 
mensurate return of funds. 

I believe that the bookstores can take little 
part in this without doing their community 
dis-service by curtailing their efficiency, but 
should keep adequate catalogs of such ma- 
terial for reference and full details as to han- 
dling for the information of those who wish 
to send to Washington. The libraries should 
proceed cautiously into the plan of becoming 
government agent, not because of any wish 
to hold back from any point of service but 
because each new service should be put onto 
a basis that will not handicap what is al- 
ready being done. 


Second Session 

The second session was held on the after- 
noon of April 27. The theme was 
POPULAR WORK WITH DOCUMENTS, ITS SUCCESS 

IN EXTENDING THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
LIBRARY 

Ellyn C. Broomell, for a time in library 
work in the Philippines, graphically reviewed 
and exhibited some of the more interesting 
and useful Philippine publications and told 
how and where they could be procured. 

CIRCULATION OF DOCUMENTS, WHAT? WHY? 
AND HOW? was an experience meeting which 
Mrs. Maud Sullivan opened with an enthusi- 
astic testimony as to the practicability of the 
use of documents, which “saved library 
funds” and “gave satisfaction to the public.” 

F. Mabel Winchell of Manchester sug- 
gested the placing of the most attractive doc- 
uments on exhibit near door as a means of 
starting circulation. The discussion indicated 
that documents are coming into popular use 
and that this material offers solutions for 
some of the problems of libraries. 

Brief reviews of documents were presented 
by several persons. 
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THE RADIO AND LIBRARY EXTEN- 
SION THROUGH BROADCASTING 
OF DOCUMENT NEWS* 


By Cuartes Wetts Reever, Ohio State 
University 


(Read by James Bennett Childs) 


An examination of the programs of a num- 
ber of radio stations reveals the fact that the 
things which are dear to a librarian’s heart 
are not being neglected. Station KQV, 
Doubleday-Hill Electric Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, broadcasts a weekly li- 
brary letter on “Reading and the New Books,” 
which is prepared by Miss G. E. Windsor of 
the Pittsburgh Carnegie Library. 

On Wednesdays, station WJZ, Westing- 
house, Newark, N. J., broadcasts a weekly 
book review by Grace Isabel Colbron. Fri- 
day evenings at this station are literary eve- 
nings, and the features are conducted by the 
editorial staffs of the Outlook, Scientific 
American and Harper and Brothers. 

At station KYW, Westinghouse, Chicago, 
every Thursday night, from 9:05 to 9:25 p. 
m. Professor Claude J. Pernin, head of the 
English department of Loyola University, 
conducts a feature under the title, “Twenty 
Minutes of Good Reading.” This is a serv- 
ice of short stories, poems and other literary 
selections. Likewise on Friday nights at the 
same time, there is a review of the latest 
books, given by Llewellyn Jones, literary 
editor of the Chicago Evening Post. 

Aside from these regular features, special 
talks or readings have been broadcasted. On 
WJZ’s programs, the following were found: 
“Books That Are Good to Read,” by Eleanor 
Gates; a reading from H. G. Wells’ “Short 
History of the World”; a reading from 
“Shakespeare and the Heart of a Child”; a 
talk on “Behind the Scenes in Book Publish- 
ing” ; a talk on “Books as Gifts,” by H. Asko- 
with of the Independent; two talks by F. G. 
Melcher on “Children’s Book Week,” and at 
Christmas time there were several talks on 
books as Christmas gifts. 

In connection with this study, an attempt 
has been made to find out if any Ohio libra- 
ries have used the radio for any extension 
work. A station near Dayton has requested 
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the Ohio State Library to prepare a series 
of articles on library service to be used for 
broadcasting. Plans are now being made to 
use one of the Columbus stations in giving 
more publicity to the county library service, 
and especially in the “direct-to-reader book 
service” maintained by that library. 

Word comes from the Cincinnati Public 
Library that Mr. Hodges is planning to use 
the radio in his campaign for a larger li- 
brary building. In Toledo last spring the 
library broadcasted children’s stories from the 
plant of the Toledo News-Bee. 

The inclusion of library topics upon radio 
programs depends for the most part upon 
the initiative of the library people in asking 
for representation on the programs. 

The Radio Chamber of Commerce found 
that forty-seven college and university sta- 
tions are broadcasting programs in which in- 
struction rather than entertainment is the 
dominant note. 

The Commissioner of Education of the 
United States has requested an appropria- 
tion for a radio broadcasting service. The 
appropriation was not granted, but for several 
months the bureau has been broadcasting ed- 
ucational material over the Navy Broadcast- 
ing Station at Arlington, Va. 

The Department of Agriculture has de- 
veloped the broadcasting service to a large 
extent. Agriograms, consisting of two or 
three hundred words, are prepared and trans- 
mitted to certain designated stations from 
which they are broadcasted. These articles 
are prepared by experts and are designed to 
meet well defined situations. The Public 
Health Service prepares health talks which 
are issued semi-weekly for broadcasting. By 
analogy, may it not be possible some day that 
the A.L.A. headquarters will operate a pub- 
licity department in which “libergrams” will 
be prepared for the use of broadcasting sta- 
tions? Syndicated material for the radio is 
already in existence, such as that furnished 
by the Nast group of periodicals and the 
Radio Chamber of Commerce. However, use 
of such material means loss of personal con- 
tacts, and this element should not be over- 
looked. 

When the libraries embark on radio pro- 
grams, careful attention must be given to the 
topics for discussion and to the method of 
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their presentation. Talks cannot be long, 
not over fifteen minutes, and the message 
must be couched in language that the people 
can understand. Because of the fact the 
people are tuning in all the time, frequent 
repetition of the subject is more necessary 
than in an ordinary address. The voice must 
be kept at an even pitch and not allowed to 
fall at the end of sentences. The words must 
be pronounced very distinctly and every 
syllable must be given its proper emphasis. 
All talking should be done from manuscript, 
because the microphone is a very disconcert- 
ing instrument. 

Purd B. Wright, Willis H. Kerr, and Ed- 
win Wiley discussed the subject. 

Faith Smith spoke of documents for school 
use, stressing especially those published by 
California. 

The chairman reported on the response to 
the questionnaires on document courses sent 
to library schools. 
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An exhibit containing popular documents, 
new documents, methods of preparation for 
circulation, Philippine documents, outlines of 
document courses in library schools, and the 
charts, maps, and “Classified list of Docy- 
ments for depository libraries,” which accom. 
panied Miss Hartwell’s report, was arranged 
by the Committee. 


The following resolution was adopted: 


Whereas, In response to a general desire on 
the part of librarians, the selective system for 
the distribution of Public Documents has been 
placed in operation by the U. S. Superin- 
tendent of Public Documents. 


Be it resolved, That the Public Documents 
and the Federal and State Relations Commit- 
tees of the American Library Association, in 
joint session, truly thank the Superintendent 
of Public Documents for his interest and co- 
operation in obtaining this concession and also 
congratulate him on its great success. 


Jesste M. Wooprorp, 
Chairman. 


READERS’ ROUND TABLE 


The Readers’ Round Table, a new departure 
at library conventions, intended to give the 
reader a chance to express his opinion about 
the value and shortcomings of library service, 
met Wednesday afternoon, April 25, and was 
well attended. The program occupied about 
an hour and those present remained for an 
additional hour discussing various points that 
had been brought up by the speakers. The 
meeting opened with an 


INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS 


By ArtHur E. Bostwick, Public Library, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


One of the wisest and shrewdest of old saws 
proclaims that “the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating.” Puddings are meant to be eaten; 
that is their sole reason for existence. That 
the consumer is the final judge of the quality 
of what he consumes is a truism. Why do we 
so seldom act upon it? I assume that, with 
some obvious modifications, this applies to all 
forms of service done by man for man; if the 
recipient will have none of the service it can- 
not benefit him. It applies to the commoner 
forms of mechanical service, such as the work 
of the carpenter or the plumber, to domestic 


service, to public transportation, to the pur- 
veyance of art, such as poetry, painting, and 
music, and also to public libraries—but that 
comes later. 

This being so, why, I repeat, do not those 
who control and regulate all these forms of 
service recognize it and take it into account? 
There are organizations of plumbers, and 
dietitians, and architects, and of almost every- 
one who offers any form of physical, intellec- 
tual or spiritual service. The success of what 
they are trying to do rests very largely with 
the other fellow. Yet did you ever hear of 
their calling in the other fellow to tell of his 
own reaction to their service—of wherein, 
from his standpoint, it fails or succeeds, or is 
capable of improvement? 

After this afternoon, no one can accuse li- 
brarians of belonging to this class of indiffer- 
entists. We are here for the first time, so 
far as I know—although I trust not by any 
means for the last—calling upon the reader to 
tell us what he thinks of our attempts to serve 
him and of how he believes we might extend 
or improve that service. 

The modern socialized library has two units 
—the book and the reader. The book has been 
notoriously ignorant of our service. It is one 
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of my favorite amusements to overhaul books 
that ought to contain something about that 
service, some account of it or at least some 
allusion to it. Only in infrequent instances do 
I find the least word, even when the book 
treats of some movement in which the public 
library has borne a conspicuous and creditable 


Apparently we cannot make the book speak, 
although that may come later. But the reader 
is more amenable to discipline. We have cor- 
ralled him and he has consented to talk, in the 
person of his representatives here assembled, 
for whom I now beseech your interested at- 
tention. 

There is something that has been eating like 
a canker into our work and that may destroy 
the value of our service. It is the idea that 
our results are somehow directly proportional 
to our expenditures. Now money is only 
stored effort, and we can thank the efficiency 
engineers for showing us that result is not 
always proportioned to effort. If one knows 
how, he may strive less and accomplish more. 
It should be remembered that some of the 
epoch-making discoveries in science have been 
made with simple apparatus. Roentgen found 
the X-rays by accident, but if the accident had 
happened to you or me they might have re- 
mained undiscovered. The Curies found ra- 
dium with very meager equipment. Hertz 
found electro-magnetic radiation, which has 
given us wireless and radio, with apparatus 
that might have been made by a bright 18- 
year-old lad. The first telephone, the first 
phonograph were cobbled-up affairs, not made 
in a physical laboratory. 

The greatest advances in library service 
were made before the days of million-dollar 
libraries and when librarians were receiving 
wretched salaries. High salaries and large in- 
comes are not to be despised, but let us not 
make the mistake of relying on them for prog- 
ress in service. Plenty of big things are 
waiting, not for dollars but for brains. I be- 
lieve we have the brains and that there are 
ideas in them, but sometimes they lie dormant, 
waiting for a stimulus. Who can tell whether 
our readers, those to whom we try to render 
service and who know better than we do 
whether we are succeeding or not may not 


give this to us. We may even get it here this 
afternoon. 
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The next address was on 


SERVICE TO CLUB WOMEN* 


By Mrs. D. G. Puuitutps, Little Rock, 
Arkansas 


There is a subtle difference between a club- 
woman and a mere member of a club or two. 
The writer is privileged to be the latter. The 
former—the woman who lives in, for, and 
alas! too often by a club—has suffered a sea 
change, along with the library, which from 
being, for long, a book keeping institution, 
jealously guarding its treasures, has evolved 
into a dispensary of a relief-fund for starv- 
ing minds. 

The old self-cultural club is hastening to de- 
cay. The Chautauqua motto is true: “Knowl- 
edge unused for the good of others is more 
vain than unused gold.” Yet there is some- 
thing fine in the pursuit of knowledge for its 
own sake. 

Let us now enumerate a few real tangible 
benefits of the average library: Do you won- 
der how to take the best care of your baby? 
Take Holt! What to do with little Jimmy or 
Jane while you prepare your club paper on 
Forestry or Freud? Ensconce them in the 
children’s reading room of your library with 
the other Knights of the Round Table, with 
darling Heidi, and the chances are they’ll 
never miss you. Is Fido indisposed? Con- 
sult The dog book. Do you go in for subur- 
ban farming? Read Swine in America and 
The sheep and his cousins. No mention is 
made of his aunts! Has your young daugh- 
ter an urge to capture butterflies, scorning to 
become one herself? Any number of useful, 
authoritative advisers are at your service in 
the library. Do you feel wistfully anxious to 
do the correct thing at some approaching club 
function—luncheon or dinner? Books of eti- 
quette answer your S.0O.S. Are you unfortu- 
nately a shut-in? The librarian will take pains 
to select books according to your taste, so 
that your husband, maid or chauffeur may call 
for them. Would you like to claim a fraction 
of the cabin or deck space of The Mayflower, 
Limited? Wear a D.A.R. pin? The proofs 
of the validity of your claim, if any, are on 
the friendly shelves. Do the sacred rites and 
duties of the household conflict with your so- 
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cial or literary activities? In that same li- 
brary lies—and nowhere else—The complete 
housekeeper. Do you wish to listen intelli- 
gently to music? Here is your help. 

We of Arkansas are largely dependent on 
our libraries for inspiration and information. 
They never fail us. In Little Rock our libra- 
rians give unstintedly their time and assist- 
ance, often weary, always courteous. There is 
at least semi-annually a great demand for the 
ten best sellers, or any fraction thereof. The 
books differ but the crowd that clamors is al- 
ways the same, insistent and persistent, hurl- 
ing railing accusations at the impartial, in- 
corruptible librarians at the desk. 

The real aim of this rambling paper is to 
acknowledge gratefully the debt we can never, 
never pay to the patient harassed librarians, 
true missionaries in the cause of advancement 
of knowledge, and to pay tribute to the men 
and women who down the dark paths of the 
past kept the shining vision of an emancipated, 
enlightened world, so that the chained Bible 
has given way to the open shelf and the Sealed 
Tomb has yielded up the Risen Word. 

In the absence of the author, Mrs. Anna P. 
Mason, St. Louis Public Library, read a paper 
on 


SERVICE TO ARTISTS AND 
MUSICIANS* 


By Sy vester P. ANNAN, St. Louis, Missouri 


The general purposes of the art room in a 
public library are so well known that it is 
not necessary to mention these except in pass- 
ing, such as the constantly added-to collections 
both of books, pictures, etc. In addition to 
these, there are files of clippings, both text and 
pictures, from current magazines and books. 

There are also special collections of works 
on architecture, painting, sculpture, music, and 
all the arts that go to make our lives richer 
and more interesting. To these may be added 
those upon costume, stage craft and commer- 
cial art, so called. 

At stated periods we are able to enjoy ex- 
hibitions of various kinds, on such widely 
varying subjects as textiles, drawings for re- 
production, photographs, club exhibitions and, 
at times, those of the schools. 

In this connection it is always noticed how 


*Abstract. 
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thoughtfully and interestingly the attendants 
select similar work from the very rich collec. 
tions owned by the Library. This type of 
service demands not only intelligent effort, but 
an interest that must be unflagging. 

In the case of the clippings, this means a 
constant checking and refiling, keeping up to 
date and keeping “on tap” the latest and best 
for the busy inquirer or worker. This means, 
of course, large reading and observation, s0 
that when the demand is made, the response 
shall be immediate. 

I have often gone to the art room, not being 
able to say definitely what I wanted to consult, 
but, due to the training of the attendants, I 
was always able to get on the scent, as it were, 
in a few minutes. In my own work, interior 
decoration, without the art room I should be 
sorely put to it, for the average worker's 
library is necessarily limited. 

An attendant of the type of which I speak 
must absolutely know her stock, to use a trade 
expression. He or she must be able to literally 
put his hand upon the book or picture wanted. 

I may add that this sketch is written by a 
worker in every sense of the word, who de- 
sires to contribute his meed of praise to those 
who have so often and so tirelessly ministered 
to his needs in things artistic, not only by fine 
service but by helpful suggestions. 


The next paper, read by Margery Doud of 
the St. Louis Public Library, was entitled 


TECHNICAL, INDUSTRIAL AND 
BUSINESS SERVICE* 


By CHas. E. Luepexinc, Mallinckrodt Chem- 
ical Works, St. Louis, Missouri 


In the organization of libraries in large mu- 
nicipalities, there has gradually been evolved 
or differentiated from the aggregate a series 
of special libraries in the various literatures, 
arts, and sciences. The librarian-in-chief in 
charge of these larger aggregations of books 
is not in a position to command efficiently 
the mass of specific knowledge in the various 
departments. The mechanism of organization, 
therefore, gradually becomes complicated and 
at the same time increasingly and correspond- 
ingly efficient. While this process of separa- 
tion is ever going on, yet it seems desirable 
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for the benefit of a large polyglot community 
to hold them in association still with the 
mother library, especially when we consider 
that sharp lines of distinction cannot be drawn. 

As a chemist in the Mallinckrodt Chem- 
ical Works, an establishment manufacturing 
thousands of pharmaceutical, photographic, 
and technical chemicals, it seems clear to me 
that we must first and foremost have avail- 
able a very wide range of literature, journals, 
books, and bulletins for constant reference. 
We have thus a scientific library of our own, 
numbering several thousands of volumes, 
which we requisition constantly in our work, 
and yet there is much that we must seek for 
outside ; and it is here that the function of an 
applied science department enters into our 
service. 

The patent literature may be mentioned as 
of quite especial service. Furthermore, we 
find here a great number of journals; and 
special works on perhaps every art are like- 
wise available. The volumes are disposed in 
a large room, on open shelves, accessible to 
the searcher and arranged according to sub- 
jects, so that we can easily find our way with- 
out much, if any, assistance. However, as- 
sistance is available; and the librarian and 
assistants are exceptionally conversant with 
the art and science literature in their charge. 

As an outsider with many frequent and spe- 
cific demands, I have yet to find an instance 
in which our requests and inquiries have not 
met with most capable assistance. 

I may not close without saying a word in 
reference to interlibrary loans, whose function 
is closely allied and supplemental to the applied 
science department. Whatever of the foreign 
literature of lesser prominence we have occa- 
sion to look into, it is the function of the 
Library to secure for us the desired volumes, 
and they do this at a very reasonable and 
nominal outlay. 

Then followed a paper on 


LIBRARIES’ CURRENT BOOK 
SERVICE* 


By Mrs. Artuur E. Bostwick, St. Louis, 
Missouri 


The very young will read whatever falls in 
their way, and unfortunately our public libra- 


_—_—___—_ 
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ries are putting in their way such as ought not 
to be there. It was just good luck that I, 
as a child who was eager to read, kept on a 
pretty safe and sane diet. My father, a cler- 
gyman, gave me some serious advice: “Do 
not begin a book unless you are prepared to 
finish it,” he said. “Dipping in here and 
there is bad for the mind.” With these 
words still in my ears, in an evil hour, I 
came across a book, The origin of the stars 
—a deadly thing for an eleven-year-old girl; 
but the title sounding attractive, I plunged in. 
Oh, the long, long trail I travelled with that 
book! But I finished it, and it gave me noth- 
ing save a headache. Looking about for 
something light and cheerful, I discovered 
Josephus. That sounded like a pleasant tale 
and I ventured forth. From cover to cover 
I read Josephus, patiently, tearfully, unwill- 
ingly, but I finished it. 

After this heavy, wholesome meal, I took a 
rest, and caution was my rule of life; but I 
must have a book of some kind and it was 
then that some kind companion introduced me 
to The Duchess. With Airy Fairy Lilian and 
Molly Bawn I wept and laughed and found 
them companionable if a trifle unreal. Then 
I became acquainted with the Swiss family 
Robinson (Oh, blessed book!) and then I 
grew interested in Thackeray, Dickens, and 
Scott. I devoured Cooper’s tales. I never 
left out one word. Think what access to a 
public library would have meant to me in 
those benighted days! Then I read all of the 
Arctic and Antarctic books and Sven Hedin 
and a hundred or more of other tales of ad- 
ventures and life in the open—but I suppose 
I love them and read them because “truth is 
stranger than fiction” and they read like fic- 
tion. Now where does all this lead, this mem- 
ory-destroying, time-wasting habit, as some 
call it? Our big libraries hold out enticing 
opportunities to select what each one craves; 
and it is difficult to resist, especially as the 
shelves are over crowded with novels and “up- 
to-date” books. Should we discourage much 
reading of novels by the young? And how, 
if so, are you going to prevent it? Certainly 
not by substituting The origin of the stars or 
Josephus, which nearly wrecked me. 

One thing is obvious; only good safe books 
should be kept on the open shelves. I would 
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no more give Cytherea or even Limehouse 
nights—marvellous realism—into the hands of 
innocent, growing youth than I would admin- 
ister a dose of poison. I may be old-fash- 
ioned, but those are my sentiments. I heard 
a woman say lately “Oh, that is a dull book!” 
and I found after talking with her a bit that 
it was because there was not one suggestive 
thing in it from beginning to end. It was 
Zona Gale’s Birth, the best American novel, 
in my humble opinion. 

As a humble reader I would suggest: give 
the young a chance, at least, to learn to love 
decent books. 

Now, as to what the library has done for 
me personally, it seems to me it would be 
almost impossible to overestimate it. I have 
often wondered what would happen to us if 
the public library went on strike. I should 
feel lost indeed. Who, for instance, would 
answer questions over the telephone about 
books and not about books? Then there is a 
certain restfulness about the place; witness 
the crowd of unemployed men who haunt the 
entrance hall in our library building, quietly, 
unobtrusively, so many days in the week. 
Don’t you suppose they absorb some good, just 
sitting there? Those of us who care for more 
than “just absorbing” go to our favorite cor- 
ners. And while we are looking for a certain 
book on a certain subject, another meets the 
eye, perhaps a better one, and the mind is 
switched off on a new track. One gets a new 
idea while looking for a familiar one. Then, 
too, contact with the staff is often vast help; 
God bless them, I love them all in our library. 
These earnest, patient workers can give you 
ideas and suggestions that astonish you when 
you are feeling more than ordinarily self-con- 
fident. If I have seemed to criticize the man- 
agement of the library in its attitude toward 
the young, I must admit that its service to 
the adult public is nearly perfect. Everything 
is at hand. I have sat beside the lady in 
charge of the information desk in the big 
delivery hall and heard her subjected to a 
rapid fire of questions, about twenty to the 
minute, and all on different subjects, all of 
which she answered quickly and efficiently. It 
is the same to some extent in other depart- 
ments, until one is inclined to believe that the 
reading public is one huge question mark. 
All of this means training, either in a library 
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school or through years of experience, so that 
one is highly amused if not incensed, when 
some fluffy young woman remarks: “Oh, if 
I don’t succeed in any other work I'll go into 
the Public Library. I love books.” There ig 
a humorous side to things, often, if you go 
about a bit. At the Divoll Branch in St. 
Louis, when conversing with a group of the 
very young, I happened to remark that I 
walked five miles a day. “Why!” exclaimed 
one youngster, aghast, “When do you do your 
washing?” So, I end, as I began, with the 
children; and I am thoroughly in sympathy 
with the young boy whom I heard conversing 
with a friend behind me in a trolley car. 
“Whenever we move,” he said, “we take good 
care to go where we are near a branch of the 
Public Library.” 

Rabbi A. B. Rhine of Hot Springs paid 
an eloquent tribute to the SERVICE OF THE LI- 
BRARY TO THE CLERGY, and made the very prac- 
tical suggestion that churches might well con- 
tribute annually to the book funds of. their 
local libraries certain amounts to be used in 
the purchase of books interesting and helpful 
to the-clergy which would not ordinarily be 
bought from the current library income. 

A. C. Parsons, superintendent of schools in 
Oklahoma City, spoke on the SERVICE OF THE 
LIBRARY TO TEACHERS AND PUPILS, and while 
giving it unqualified praise, suggested that the 
library could with advantage act more gen- 
erally as an adviser to teachers with regard to 
the use of certain books of reference, some 
of which he specified. The discussion which 
occupied the last hour of the session was very 
largely taken up with this suggestion of Mr. 
Parsons. 

Carl B. Roden, librarian of the Chicago 
Public Library, in response to a request, gave 
the following criticisms of three of the best 
known encyclopedias for children. 

The Book of knowledge has little to recom- 
mend it besides its wealth of illustrations. It 
was first published in England in the form of 
a monthly (or weekly) magazine called the 
Children’s encyclopedia, and was simply bound 
up in volumes and renamed for the subscrip- 
tion trade. Articles on American topics have 
been interspersed here and there for the 
American market, but both text and pictures 
are overwhelmingly British in tone, and much 
of the text is either obsolete or inapplicable to 
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American conditions and disconcerting to 
American readers. There is no arrangement 
of subjects, either logical or alphabetical, and 
the practice of scattering parts of a subject 
through several volumes does not make for its 
usefulness as a serious reference book. There 
is an unsatisfactory and poorly made index. 
The chief use of this compilation is as a pic- 
ture book for indiscriminate reading. It is 
well characterized as a “time-killer” and a 
table book. 

Compton’s pictured cyclopedia is a new 
American publication, combining the orderly 
arrangement of a cyclopedia with the attrac- 
tiveness of a picture book. It is the latest of 
the three in point of time, and its informa- 
tion is reliable and up to date. In style it has 
sacrificed something of conciseness and brev- 
ity to an evident desire to achieve simplicity 
and entertainment. The profusion of its illus- 
trations, accurate and beautifully printed, con- 
stitutes a valuable feature. There is also an 
excellent and comprehensive index. The sub- 
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jects covered are encyclopedic in variety and 
selected with discriminating judgment. 

The World book is a real encyclopedia in 
purpose, style and arrangement. It is not so 
attractive as Compton’s but covers a wider 
range of subjects in shorter and more concise 
articles. It includes no features designed 
merely to attract and entertain. The illustra- 
tions are chiefly small line drawings and wood- 
cuts which are added in the text for the sole 
purpose of supplementing it. The informa- 
tion is accurate, and the style serious and 
dignified. Of the three works here considered 
the World book comes nearest to being a real 
cyclopedia in miniature. 

It was the opinion of those present that the 
Round Table was a valuable means of getting 
together the purveyors and recipients of this 
kind of service and the hope was expressed 
that another session might be held at some fu- 
ture conference. 

ArtHurR E. Bostwick, 
Chairman. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 


First Session 


Tuesday, April 24, was School Libraries 
Day at the Hot Springs conference and the 
designation of this the first full day of the 
meeting for the discussion of school library 
problems is recognition of the great impor- 
tance of school libraries in the professional 
program of the day. The plans for the Sec- 
tion meeting were made by the chairman, Har- 
riet A. Wood of the Minnesota Department of 
Education and the order of the day was a 
general session of school librarians in the 
morning followed by group meetings of the 
elementary schools, the high schools and the 
normal schools round tables; and in the after- 
noon a second session of these group meetings 
followed by a final general meeting of the 
section as a whole. 

Four papers were prepared for the first 
meeting of the section. Susie Lee Crumley, 
principal of the Library School, Carnegie Li- 
brary of Atlanta, introduced for discussion by 
the round tables the subject of TRAINING THE 
TEACHER-LIBRARIAN, a matter of the greatest 
importance in the South where very few 
schools will consider that they can afford 


trained librarians and where in many commu- 
nities the school library cannot co-operate with 
a public library as it will be the one library 
in the community. The question of training 
the teacher-librarian is a further development 
of the general question of training the school 
librarian which has been given the attention 
of the section for several years. Joseph L. 
Wheeler of the Public Library of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, spoke on the school library from 
A PUBLIC LIBRARIAN’S VIEWPOINT. He indi- 
cated the necessity of public libraries getting 
outside their own routine and assuming con- 
trol of school library work else they will dis- 
cover that the schools have taken over the 
work and the libraries have lost this important 
function. Though it cannot be stated dogmat- 
ically that it is best for the school library to 
be a part of the public library system, the 
success of this plan in various cities proves 
that it is a desirable method. School library 
work can be divided into (a) cultural read- 
ing—for the furthering of which home reading 
for school credit is the most effective plan, 
and (b) the laboratory use of books, which 
subject is still in the formative state. The 
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School Libraries Section could do no greater 
service in the coming year than to reduce to 
print this technique of the laboratory use of 
books in school teaching. Clara E. Howard 
of the Schenley High School of Pittsburgh 
submitted a paper on LIBRARY INSTRUCTION IN 
SCHOOLS, taking up the matter in detail for 
elementary schools, high schools and normal 
schools. For each type of school Miss How- 
ard gave the aims, the methods and some of 
the results of such courses. Sarah C. N. 
Bogle, who was to have talked on SCHOOL LI- 
BRARY PLANS AND EQUIPMENT, could not be 
present at the School Libraries meeting but 
her paper will be published in full at a later 
date. 
Elementary Schools Round Table 


The elementary schools round table was 
presided over by Janet Jerome, head of the 
Schools Division of the Public Library, Den- 
ver, Colorado. The morning session was given 
over to the discussion of special features of 
school work as illustrated in five libraries. 
The work in Evansville, Indiana, was reported 
on by Georgie G. McAfee who outlined the 
organization of the work and brought out a 
distinctive feature in the weekly survey card 
which is filled out for each class room, giving 
full information as to the number of children 
who have books from the library and the per 
cent of reading in the class. A careful analy- 
sis of these records enables the library to get 
away from ineffectual generalities. Alice I. 
Hazeltine, supervisor of children’s work of 
the St. Louis Public Library, gave in detail 
the library’s service to schools and reported on 
the work of two community branches which 
have been provided in two new elementary 
schools to serve both school and community. 
These branches have been in operation for a 
year and so far are successful. Henry M. 
Gill, librarian of the public library of New 
Orleans, told of conditions in New Orleans 
where twenty-five per cent of the city’s rev- 
enue must be spent to keep up the levees and 
as a consequence the library has a meager sup- 
ply of books for children. These books, how- 
ever, are lent freely to the schools. A paper 
from Mary A. Tawney, supervisor of library 
instruction in grade schools of Minneapolis, 
told of the development of the work in that 
city where for three years experimental work 
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on instruction in the use of books and libra- 
ries has been conducted with the ideal in ming 
of eventually giving instruction in each grade 
from the first through the junior high school, 
justifying the librarian’s right to the title 
“library-teacher.” Clara B. Josselyn, super- 
visor of children’s work in the public library 
of Jacksonville, Florida, told of the special 
effort that has to be made in Jacksonville to 
re-introduce the library each year to the 
teacher as the personnel is continually chang- 
ing. The closest connection between the two 
city departments is maintained by visits to the 
class rooms ending with a short story, consul- 
tation with the supervisors on the course of 
study, posters on the school bulletin boards, 
and by other means. 

The afternoon session was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of PRACTICAL PROBLEMS OF ADMINIS- 
TRATION AND CO-OPERATION, with papers by 
Waller I. Bullock of the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh, Faith E. Smith of the 
public library of Los Angeles, Mary A. Ayres 
of the public library of Kansas City, Missouri, 
and Emma R. Engle of the free library of 
Philadelphia. Miss Bullock outlined the work 
in the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh and de- 
scribed two printed forms used with success 
in that system, one a class assignment slip 
filled out by the student before he leaves the 
school which slip gives space for the informa- 
tion obtained at the library and the names of 
the books consulted; the other slip, for the 
teacher to fill out, requests that material be 
put aside for her class, giving the subject, 
when the subject is due, and how many pupils 
are in the class. Miss Smith emphasized 
methods of co-operation between library and 
school, instancing various plans that have been 
used in the Los Angeles Public Library. A 
special feature of instruction in the use of 
books in one school in Los Angeles is the 
dividing of the children into X, Y, and Z 
groups, or abnormal, normal, and subnormal 
children, the subnormal children being given 
the most instruction. Miss Ayres emphasized 
the value of personal contact in school library 
work and the superiority of deposit stations 
over class room libraries. Miss Engle stated 
the policy of the free library of Philadelphia 
in regard to purchasing books for the schools 
and then gave an analysis of the psychology 
of the child with regard to the mutilation of 
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library books, which bad habit she does not 
attribute to natural depravity. She urged 
greater sanity and consideration in sending the 
child to the library for further work after 
school hours and showed that this much prized 
after-school time can be conserved for the 
child by teaching the use of books and the 
yalue of discrimination. 


High Schools Round Table 

The two sessions of the high schools round 
table, under the direction of the chairman, 
Frances O’Connell of the senior high school 
of Little Rock, were given to the discussion 
of methods of SOCIALIZING THE LIBRARY and 
of BOOK LISTS and TEACHING THE USE OF THE 
LIBRARY. . 

Howard B. Sohn, librarian of the McKin- 
ley High School of Canton, Ohio, in his paper, 
A CALL TO SERVICE, pointed out how much re- 
mains for librarians to do in order that school 
libraries may come up to a place commen- 
surate with the other departments of the 
highly developed educational system. The 
school librarian can do little alone, but added 
to his aggressive attitude in his own commu- 
nity, he can work through the state and dis- 
trict associations. When the people of each 
community realize that the school librarian has 
a mission of helpfulness as well as a man-sized 
job, they will begin to give the public support 
that is so needed in school library development. 

A. B. Hill, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Little Rock, spoke of METHODS USED TO 
CONVINCE ARCHITECTS OF THE NEEDS OF ADE- 
QUATE LIBRARY PROVISION. Very few people 
engaged in school work, said Mr. Hill, know 
anything about libraries but an executive who 
looks after the work in the different depart- 
ments very soon learns the real need for a 
library. And the library should not be esti- 
mated by the number of volumes if it is 
housed in a cloak room where no one has 
access to the books. What is needed is an 
adequate library and a librarian who is put 
on the same basis as that of a teacher. In 
planning a school library the matter should 
not be left to the architect nor to a school 
man, unless he knows something about build- 
ing and architecture and can be sent to learn 
something about libraries. If he knows these 
three sides of the subject, a library can be 


built, a librarian employed, and the rest will 
come. 

The question WHAT SHALL WE DO TO INTER- 
EST SCHOOL AUTHORITIES IN THE VALUE AND 
NEEDS OF THE LIBRARY? was presented by Ade- 
line Zachert, supervisor of school libraries of 
Pennsylvania, who emphasized the fact that 
success depends very largely on the effective 
presentation of definite attainable plans to 
school authorities. Miss Zachert recognizes 
the publication on Standard library organiza- 
tion and equipment for secondary schools, as 
the first big step of the Association toward 
this object and outlined the work of a su- 
pervisor of school libraries, the creation of 
which office is the final recommendation of 
this report, showing in how many ways it is 
possible to interest school authorities in the 
value and needs of the library, to stimulate 
principals to strive for attainable standards of 
library service, to be of assistance in indi- 
vidual schools by personal visits for the dis- 
cussion of problems. The hundreds of libra- 
ries now functioning as vital factors in schools 
all over the country are evidence of the fact 
that school administrators will listen with in- 
terest to aims and plans and that they will act 
with wisdom and generosity in realizing the 
highest ideals of library service in schools. 

How CAN THE SCHOOL LIBRARY STIMULATE 
CIVIC PRIDE AND PROPER KNOWLEDGE OF COM- 
MUNITY PRIVILEGES AND PROBLEMS? was an- 
swered in a paper by Mary E. Hall, librarian 
of the girls’ high school of Brooklyn. The 
World War brought home to the educational 
world as never before what the schools ought 
to do in the way of Americanization of the 
foreigner and of training all pupils for active, 
intelligent and patriotic citizenship. As a part 
of this movement the study of community 
civics rose to a place of importance in the 
school curriculum and a new door of oppor- 
tunity opened to the school librarian. The 
work that has been done in high schools is 
based on the methods employed by John Cot- 
ton Dana who has been a pioneer in the study 
of locality as in so many other fields of library 
service, but interesting adaptations have been 
worked out in high school libraries like the 
Barringer High School of Cleveland, the 
Schenley High School of Pittsburgh, and the 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, New 
York. A feature of special interest in Miss 
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Hall’s library is the daily news bulletin board 
in charge of the seniors but under the direc- 
tion of the librarian. Under the heading 
“City” are posted new city laws, new parks 
and playgrounds, sketches and portraits of 
prominent citizens, discussion of important 
problems on which citizens must vote with edi- 
torials from several papers, pictures of new 
public buildings, statues or monuments, musical 
news, reports of civic meetings, new plans for 
sewage disposal or street cleaning, etc. These 
clippings all come down the next morning but 
if very important are posted on a bulletin 
board devoted to the community civics de- 
partment. The Washington Irving High 
School of New York City has developed the 
civics bulletin board to a very important place 
in the life of the school, the plan having the 
finest co-operation from the civics and art 
teachers. 

As to the ADVISABILITY OF COMBINING A PUB- 
LIC BRANCH LIBRARY WITH A HIGH SCHOOL LI- 
BRARY, Purd B. Wright, from his experience 
in Kansas City, Missouri, reported that the 
plan is satisfactory if a separate entrance to 
the library is provided. Various librarians 
present spoke of their own experience to the 
contrary which, as Mr. Wright brought out, 
is another illustration of the necessity for the 
library to adapt itself to its individual com- 
munity. 

On the subject of Book Lists, the first topic 
of the program for the afternoon session, a 
paper written by Zora Shields, librarian of 
the central high school of Omaha, was read. 
In stating WHAT CONSTITUTES A WELL-BAL- 
ANCED HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY, Miss Shields di- 
vided the question of book purchasing into 
five purposes: to supply books worn out or 
withdrawn, to furnish duplicates needed to 
make library service adequate, to give new 
books requested by teachers, to provide ma- 
terial to fill in the weak, inadequate spots in 
the library, and finally to bring to the child 
books that arouse interest and send him away 
from high school loving to read. Each of 
these purposes is a problem requiring in the 
librarian an open mind, faith in teachers and 
children and books, an alert attention to the 
world situation, to the school world and to the 
particular high school; for this well-balanced 
high school library is an ever shifting, ever 
altering ideal—it is the library that each se- 
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mester serves in its particular growing, chang- 
ing school, each course, each activity, each 
teacher, each child. 

In a paper On THE BEST MEANS OF BOOK sg- 
LECTION FOR A HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY Emily 
Kemp, librarian of the Sam Houston High 
School of El Paso, gave as the first consid- 
eration, the collection of material to supple- 
ment texts and enrich the subject matter 
taught. The books selected should represent 
the very best of their class. No book should 
be bought without a definite idea in mind that 
it will be of use in connection with some study 
or for the help of some individual. On the 
other hand, when we consider that high school 
students are at the impressionable age when 
they like to act the parts of the characters 
about whom they read, and when we realize 
what books can do, we should include in our 
book collection ideals as well as facts. Book 
selection is more difficult than in days gone 
by. We must beware of the camouflaged book 
with its exquisite pictures, books abounding in 
up-to-the-minute slang, with exaggerated and 
sensational treatment. _ Retold versions have 
multiplied and old legends, romances and ad- 
venture stories have been cut and _trans- 
formed. We should welcome cordially the 
truly worthy among the new but we should 
hold fast to all that is good in traditional and 
standard literature. 

A subject calling forth lively discussion, 
SHOULD HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES ENCOURAGE 
DEPARTMENTAL COLLECTIONS? was introduced 
by Abbie Crane, librarian of the Bryan Street 
High School of Dallas, Texas. It was con- 
ceded that the interests of the individual 
teacher would be ideally served if she could 
have all the books useful in the teaching of 
her subject gathered in some quiet place, but 
unless duplicates of these books are in the 
library the overlapping interests of other 
teachers and of other courses cannot be served. 
The matter of expense enters here and also 
in connection with administration of such col- 
lections. In some instances, however, Miss 
Crane has found it practical to let the teachers 
take the books, art texts, journals, etc. to 
their class rooms, but never without the full 
consent of the librarian and the other teachers. 

Pearl Durst, librarian of the manual train- 
ing high school of Indianapolis, in emphasizing 
the value of TEACHING HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 
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THE USE OF THE LIBRARY, quoted one of the 
boys in her school who said when he had 
learned to use the Reader’s Guide, “I feel just 
the same way as when I have climbed a moun- 
tain. I can look right down into everything.” 
Miss Durst described the course given in the 
Portland high schools as her experience in 
Indianapolis has been too brief to add any 
distinctive features. In Portland a regular 
course is given which covers the four years, 
beginning in the first year with the classifica- 
tion and arrangement of the books on the 
shelves and ending in the last year with in- 
struction for the student in building up a per- 
sonal library, giving him standards for bind- 
ing, illustrations, etc., and teaching him how 
to buy books. That the work with high school 
students is worth while is testified to by the 
faculties of the universities and by the students 
themselves, who speak of what a knowledge 
of the use of books has meant to them in his- 
tory and science. 

The final paper on the program, THE NOVELS 
or 1920 AnD 1921 SUITABLE FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
READING LISTS, was given in the form of dis- 
cussion led by’ Susie Lee Crumley, principal 
of the Library School, Carnegie Library of 
Atlanta, based on a mimeographed list of titles 
selected as possible, but many of which were 
open to discussion. The discussion brought 
out the fact that high school students won't 
read Alice Adams, and that high school stu- 
dents do read Alice Adams, so that again in 
book selection the local element must be care- 
fully considered. 


Normal Schools Round Table 


Owing to the absence of Helen A. Ganser, 
Anna V. Jennings acted as chairman of the 
normal schools round table. The morning ses- 
sion had for its topic of discussion, INSTRUC- 
TIon. Ruth Tobey, librarian of the State Nor- 
mal School of Terre Haute, Indiana, presented 
the subject INSTRUCTION OF NORMAL SCHOOL 
STUDENTS IN THE USE OF BOOKS AND LIBRARIES, 
which work in most normal schools is done in 
co-operation with the English department. L1- 
BRARY INSTRUCTION IN GRADES AND HIGH 
SCHOOLS AS DEMONSTRATED IN SCHOOLS OF 
PRACTICE was presented in a paper by Mrs. 
Elsie R. Pine, state advisor of high school 
libraries and librarian of the Roosevelt High 
School Branch of Emporia, Kansas. Mrs. 
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Pine reported in detail the work in the prac- 
tice schools of the Kansas State Teachers’ 
College of Emporia. The schools of practice 
are served by two libraries, one for the ele- 
mentary school and one for the junior and 
senior high schools. The effort has been made 
to keep the equipment in these libraries simple 
and inexpensive enough for attainment by the 
average school but in both libraries no pains 
are spared to make these libraries a practical 
demonstration of the value of the library. 
Each normal school student is required to take 
a course of twelve lessons on the use of books 
and libraries conducted by the reference li- 
brarian, these lessons being followed by prac- 
tice exercises in the library; and the normal 
school also offers a course in high school 
library management. Another point of con- 
tact with the schools of the state is estab- 
lished by the fact that the high-school librarian 
acts as advisor for those libraries having no 
trained librarian and helps in the organizing 
and systematizing their material. The chil- 
dren in the practice schools, both the elemen- 
tary and the high schools, are given courses 
of instruction in the use of libraries and in 
the junior high special attention is given to 
recreational reading with a special period set 
aside for “reading for fun.” 

Lulu Bice, librarian of Fort Hays State 
Teachers’ College, Hays, Kansas, brought out 
in her paper, TRAINING COURSE FOR TEACHER- 
LIBRARIANS IN SCHOOL LIBRARY ADMINISTRA- 
TION, that what is really needed is a law re- 
quiring every school superintendent to employ 
a teacher-librarian where there cannot be a 
fully trained librarian. With this law passed, 
the work might be permanent that now has to 
be done over again at intervals owing to the 
changing teaching force. Standardized courses 
for the teacher-librarian could then be worked 
out, which courses should be divided into a 
course for high school teachers and another 
for grade and rural school teachers. Both 
courses should include, first, work to aid them 
in the use of a library and in teaching the use 
of a library, second, lessons in book selection, 
third, instruction in the organization and man- 
agement of school libraries sufficient to qual- 
ify them to take charge of a library in any 
school in which they are qualified to teach. 

That the most important of all English 
courses in normal schools is the course in chil- 
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dren’s literature, is the conviction of Ward 
Edwards, librarian of the State Teachers’ Col- 
lege of Warrensburg, Missouri, expressed in 
his paper On POSSIBILITIES OF THE COURSE IN 
CHILDREN’S LITERATURE. This course should be 
given toward the close of the student’s study 
after a good foundation of literary apprecia- 
tion has been laid. Especially in this course 
should be avoided the danger in all normal 
school courses, that of making too much of 
method. Another essential is to keep the 
child’s point of view, to remember that they 
“dwell in a mythological age and are not the 
contemporaries of their parents.” The three 
tests which Mrs. Olive B. Miller, editor of 
My book house, applied in making her selec- 
tion are the best tests for children’s books, in 
Mr. Edward’s opinion. 

At the afternoon meeting of the normal 
schools round table, the first topic entertained 
was the GUIDANCE OF RECREATIONAL READING, 
by Anna V. Jennings, librarian of the State 
Teachers’ College of Kearney, Nebraska. 
Some methods tried with success are the new 
book shelf, posters on the bulletin board, the 
open shelf collection, lectures included in the 
course on the use of the library, emphasis in 
class on the value of reading, good book week, 
book exhibits for special days, book notes in 
the school paper, book lists on note book paper, 
chapel talks, and, most effective of all, infor- 
mal conversations with students. 

The problem of as much concern to the stu- 
dent and the teacher as to the librarian, METH- 
ODS OF HANDLING BOOKS RESERVED FOR REFER- 
ENCE, was presented and the discussion led by 
Grace Palmer, librarian of the Southwest Mis- 
souri State Teachers’ College of Springfield, 
Missouri. A great variety of methods were 
outlined but the practice of marking reserve 
books by using in them colored bookslips was 
the method most highly recommended and in 
most general use. 

Ruth Ely of the State Teachers’ College of 
Duluth, Minnesota, had prepared a compre- 
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hensive list of NEW BOOKS USEFUL TO TEACH- 
ERS which she discussed briefly, reviewing at 
some length the Life and letters of Walter H. 
Page, Robinson’s Mind in the making, and 
Augustus Thomas’ The print of my remem- 
brance. Following up Miss Jennings’ sugges- 
tion of guidance of recreational reading by 
means of chapel talks, Miss Ely told of her 
success in calling attention to older books by 
introducing them in chapel talks on general 
topics such as “The gentle art of conversing,” 
or “Literature and the movies.” 

The remaining time of the round table pe- 
riod was given over to a discussion of a 
MEASURING STICK FOR NORMAL SCHOOL LIBRA- 
RIES and a report of progress, by Willis H. 
Kerr, Kellogg Library, Emporia, Kansas, end- 
ing with a strong appeal to librarians to make 
more use of the measuring stick and to pre- 
sent it to their presidents. 


Final Session 


At the final session of the School Libraries 
Section, a summary of the proceedings of the 
three round tables was given, followed by a 
brief business meeting. 

The officers elected for 1923-1924 were as 
follows: Chairman: Adeline B. Zachert, di- 
rector of school libraries, Department of Edu- 
cation, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; Vice-Chair- 
man: Annie Cutter, director of children’s de- 
partment, Cleveland Public Library; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer (according to the revised con- 
stitution elected for two years): Sylvia Oak- 
ley, high school librarian, Public Library, 
South Bend, Indiana; Elementary Schools 
Round Table Chairman: Edith Moon, exten- 
sion department, Public Library, Evanston, Illi- 
nois; High Schools Round Table Chairman: 
May Ingles, librarian of the technical high 
school, Omaha, Nebraska; Normal Schools 
Round Table Chairman: Ruth Ely, librarian 
of the State Teachers’ College, Duluth, Minne- 
sota. Susie Lee CruMLEY, 

Vice-Chairman. 


SMALL LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


The third annual meeting of the Small Li- 
braries Round Table was called to order at 
9:30 o’clock on the morning of April 26, in 
the Ball Room of the Eastman Hotel. In the 
absence of the president and secretary ap- 


pointed last year, Sally Akin of the Marietta 
(Georgia) Public Library presided, and Helen 
Virginia Stelle, librarian of the Tampa Public 
Library, Tampa, Florida, acted as secretary 
pro tem. 
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In opening the session, the chairman ex- 
plained that the speakers had been chosen not 
because they were all from small libraries, but 
because they had all had valuable small library 
experience. The general topic was, EXTENDING 
LIBRARY CONSCIOUSNESS TO A COMMUNITY. 
The keynote of the meeting was personal serv- 
ice given to patrons, neighborliness extended 
to rural districts. Again and again emphasis 
was placed upon the opportunity of the small 
town librarian to be of service to every mem- 
ber of the community. 

Lucia Powell of Wichita Falls, Texas, spoke 
on EXTENSION THROUGH SCHOOLS AND WORK 
WITH CHILDREN as the logical way to interest 
the community. Miss Powell discussed the 
value of Story Hour, Book Week, Mothers’ 
Clubs and other social agents of the neighbor- 
hood as a means of extending library con- 
sciousness. 

Elmar T. Boyd, librarian of the Bangor 
Public Library, Bangor, Maine, discussed the 
organization and detail of management of du- 
plicate school collections. 

Laura Elmore of the Library Association, 
Montgomery, Alabama, treated the subject of 
INDIVIDUAL REFERENCE SERVICE in a paper 
which was read by Ora I. Smith of the Bir- 
mingham Public Library. Miss Elmore di- 
vided the public into five classes and discussed 
the special service required by each class. 
Illustrations were also given which brought 
out the importance of being able to call on 
members of the community for answers to 
reference questions when library resources 
fail. 

Nelle Olson of Buhl, Minn., Florence Hul- 
ings of Massillon, Ohio, and Louise Hawley 
of Milan, Ohio, discussed the subject, wHO IS 
YOUR NEIGHBOR ?—REACHING THE BYWAYS AND 
HEDGES. Miss Olson spoke of the very inter- 
esting extension work among miners and lum- 
ber jacks of the Iron Range country. Several 
of the towns operate book wagons to these 
communities. She spoke especially of the high 
percentage of non-fiction read by these men. 
Miss Hulings recommended a survey of the 
neighborhood by the staff, perhaps even to the 
extent of a house-to-house canvass. She also 
discussed many unusual methods for establish- 
ing friendly relations between library and 


public, tending to make the library “the heart 
and center of democracy of the town and not 
a mental snob.” Miss Hawley’s paper was 
read by Constance Bement of Port Huron, 
Michigan. Miss Hawley described the rapid 
development of a township library in Northern 
Ohio. Following these papers, Dorothy Hurl- 
bert of Hibbing, Minn., described the service 
given by her library, which includes a book 
wagon financed by the township and the cir- 
culation of phonograph records. Miss Wright 
of Chisholm described the use of the local bus 
to the mines for distribution of books. 

Louise Bercaw, Carnegie Library, Cordele, 
Georgia, read a paper prepared by Louise 
Smith, Public Library, Fitzgerald, Georgia, on 
COUNTY SERVICE WITHOUT A LAW. County 
schools were the first reason for the extended 
service and county commissions appropriated 
the money. Books were distributed by mail. 
Several other southern librarians told of 
county work carried on through the generos- 
ity of trustees, librarians and other interested 
persons. 

Charlotte Templeton, Georgia Library Com- 
mission, spoke on the subject, WHAT IS COM- 
ING; A PROPHECY. After discussing the needs 
of the small library and reducing them to 
financial terms, Miss Templeton said: “The 
promise of the future, then, it seems to me, 
lies in enlarging our unit of support in order 
to get a larger number to share the overhead 
expenses, and make possible a more adequate 
book and salary fund, and to work out co-op- 
erative plans to get the greatest returns for 
the money expended. Then the small library 
will really be the ideal library field which we 
know it is, and librarians will all be clamoring 
for the jobs, until the city libraries will have 
to inaugurate some back-to-the-city movement 
to stem the tide.” 

Elmar T. Boyd, Bangor, Maine, as chairman 
of the Nominating Committee, recommended 
for chairman of next year’s meeting, Mrs. A. 
F. Griggs, librarian of the public library, Dur- 
ham, N. C., and for secretary, Nelle Olson of 
Buhl, Minnesota. The report was adopted 
and the meeting adjourned. 

HELEN VircInia STELLE, 
Secretary pro tem. 
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TRUSTEES SECTION 


First Session 

The Trustees Section of the American Li- 
brary Association met at 9:30 a. m., Wednes- 
day, April 25, 1923, in the Baptist Church. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool Earl, chairman, 
presided. Due to the absence of Mrs. Dwight 
Peterson, secretary, Mrs. J. R. Dale was ap- 
pointed secretary pro tem. 

Mrs. Earl opened the session with a few 
words of greeting and welcome to the mem- 
bers of the Trustees’ Section, and introduced 
the first subject, How CAN THE TRUSTEES FUR- 
THER LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT AND EXTENSION ?, 
in part as follows: 

“We have come a long way since library 
activities began but have only touched the 
fringe of opportunity. 

“How can we find a way to develop calm, 
clear and unafraid thinking in the minds of 
energetic men and women, good will toward 
the sane readjustment of the public mind into 
right thinking, to avoid the dangers ahead that 
seem to threaten us on every side? That is 
our big problem. 

“A very large part in this responsibility falls 
on the library trustee. Too long the library 
has been treated as a side issue, a luxury per- 
haps, with no realization of its place educa- 
tionally in the community, the value of trained 
administration, or the need of the right pro- 
portional expenditure on the library side of 
education. The state development is in pro- 
portion to its value as sold by its library 
friends and although the goal is far removed 
things are growing better and better and prog- 
ress is being made every day. 

“We are glad to be with you of the South- 
land and we want this meeting to be full of 
enthusiasm and helpfulness, and I am sure it 
will be if we will all talk over our problems 
frankly. Some of us have solved many of 
them but there will be new problems and there 
is always wisdom in counselling together.” 

Mrs. Edith Brown Bailie, Shreveport, 
leading the discussion on the first subject, 
made a plea for deep personal interest and 
work on the part of each individual member 
of the board and gave as a practical illustra- 
tion of concerted effort, the success of the 
Shreve Memorial Library. The city of 
Shreveport has recently made a tax levy of 


$265,000 for construction and maintenance of 
the library. A rapid fire of questions and an- 
swers followed as everyone was anxious to 
learn how it was done in Shreveport. 

Alfred D. Mason of Memphis, Tennessee, 
then gave a very interesting talk on WHAT ARE 
THE DUTIES OF A LIBRARY TRUSTEE? Mr. Ma- 
son suggested that trustees would relieve them- 
selves of many anxieties and troubles if they 
would at all times boost for the library, up- 
hold the morale of the staff, pay good salaries, 
interest the public, and do as Memphis does: 

“Find the best librarian in the United States 
and leave general details to him.” 

A very lively discussion followed. 

Ella J. Reynolds of Hamilton, Ontario, 
raised the question of attendance of trustees at 
board meetings. The suggestion was made to 
have the board meeting at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, emphasize it as a meeting of im- 
portance which claims precedence over any 
private business, insist on punctuality and at- 
tendance and prompt businesslike procedure 
and adjournment. Trustees joining in this dis- 
cussion were Mrs. Edward S. Ready, Helena, 
Arkansas; Mrs. Guy E. Dodge, Tucson, Ari- 
zona; Mrs. W. R. Quinette, Lawton, Okla- 
homa, and Mrs. Spencer of Kankakee, Illinois. 

In the absence of Mrs. Emmett L. Perry, 
Houston, Texas, Mr. Lehman, trustee, Peoria, 
Illinois, led a very animated discussion on the 
third subject, HOW SHOULD A TRUSTEE SELECT 
A LIBRARIAN? There was no general consensus 
of opinion on this subject other than that it 
must be, for the time being, a local problem. 
Trustees speaking on this question were Mrs. 
White, Des Moines, Iowa; Mrs. Quinette, 
Lawton, Oklahoma; Mr. Newman, Greenville, 
Texas; Samuel S. Green, Barton, Florida; 
Mrs. Spencer of Illinois, and Julia Robinson 
and Anna May Price of the Iowa and Illinois 
Library Commissions, respectively. 

Discussion of the subject, Is THE LIBRARIAN 
THE CHIEF EXECUTIVE OF THE LIBRARY? SHOULD 
HE ATTEND BOARD MEETI/GS? was opened by 
Mrs. Bailie of Shreveport. The general agree- 
ment was that the board should formulate and 
be responsible for all policies affecting the 
library and that the librarian should be re- 
sponsible for their execution. Any action di- 
rectly affecting the librarian could be taken at 
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a special meeting of the board with the libra- 
rian absent. Otherwise, librarians should at- 
tend all meetings. 

By special request, Chalmers Hadley, libra- 
rian of the Denver, Colorado, Public Library, 
gave the librarian’s view of WHAT SHOULD A 
TRUSTEE KNOW ABOUT LIBRARIES? A general 
discussion followed, participated in by Samuel 
H. Ranck, librarian, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan; Mrs. Annie B. Jackson, trustee, Massa- 
chusetts, and Mr. Mason, trustee, Memphis. 

The last subject for discussion, WHAT 
SHOULD A TRUSTEE AVOID DOING? was opened 
by Samuel H. Ranck of Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan. A spirited discussion followed and it 
seemed a trustee’s omissions were as varied as 
his commissions. Librarians and trustees both 
voiced decided though varied opinions, agree- 
ing, however, that the trustee should avoid un- 
due meddling with the details of administra- 
tion, should avoid breaking down the morale 
of the institution by listening to petty com- 
ment from within the staff. The round table 
talks were by E. P. Wharton, Greensboro, 
N. Carolina; Mrs. F. D. Adams, Miami, Ok- 
lahoma; Mrs. Jackson, Massachusetts; Mrs. 
Bailie of Shreveport, and Mr. Mason, Mem- 
phis. 

The Trustees Section adjourned to meet 
Wednesday, April 25, 1923, at 2:30 p. m. 


Second Session 


The second meeting of the Trustees Section 
of the American Library Association met at 
2:30, April 25, 1923, in the Business Men's 
League, Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool Earl pre- 
siding. 

The first topic, HOW AND WHERE MAY 
MONEY BE SECURED FOR LIBRARY SUPPORT? was 
presented by F. Ella Wright, Hot Springs. 
There were many and varied means of sup- 
port outlined during the discussion which fol- 
lowed, one library reporting that it derived 
its income from the dog tax, another that it 
was supported by fines imposed for violation 
of liquor laws—needless to say it was well- 
supported. Miss Wright insisted that a library 
should be supported by all the people for all 
the people, and that support without taxation 
was undemocratic. Prevailing sentiment was 
that the support of a library should not depend 
on the whim or caprice of a transient official 
or freak local revenue law, but should be a 
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definite part of the taxation budget levied in 
each city. 

Mr. E. Lashley, trustee of the Carnegie Li- 
brary, Tulsa, Oklahoma, talked on the topic, 
WHAT IS A PRACTICABLE STANDARD OF PER 
CAPITA EXPENDITURE AND PER CAPITA SERVICE? 
He said, among other things, “No community 
can afford to be without a public library. I 
believe we should make available to every in- 
dividual in the community intelligent advice 
and direction by means of library service. 
Any community will pay the price if it con- 
siders the service of sufficient importance.” 
Three mills was considered a conservative yet 
adequate levy for the library budget. 

In the discussion that followed, Adam 
Strohm of the Detroit Library gave an inter- 
esting account of the letters he is collecting 
from successful Americans relative to the in- 
fluence of the public library upon their re- 
spective careers. 

William J. Hamilton of the Gary, Indiana, 
public library, spoke in place of L. T. Hartzell 
of Concord, North Carolina, on HOW MAY IN- 
TEREST BE AROUSED IN ESTABLISHING A LI- 
BRARY? In part he said: 

“Convince the members of the community 
that the library is a practical adjunct to the 
business and social life of the community.” 

He also discussed the relationship between 
city and county library service. 

The question of Mrs. Cordell of Eldorado, 
Arkansas, HOW TO RAISE $25,000 For A LIBRARY 
BUILDING, remained unanswered. 

WHERE CAN YOU GET HELP FOR A LIBRARY 
PROGRAM was presented by E. P. Wharton of 
Greensboro, North Carolina. Among his sug- 
gestions were: Invite suggestions for the 
program from librarians and trustees in each 
part of the state by a blank similar to the 
following: “I should like to hear........... 
(sek a ae discuss the problem he has solved at 
” 2. Find 
someone who has done some one thing par- 
ticularly well and invite him to come and tell 
how he did it. No. 3. Have plenty of room 
after each topic for general discussion. 

The address of Rabbi A. B. Rhine, Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, on WHAT USE IS LIBRARY 
SERVICE ANYHOW? was most eloquent. His 
plea was for libraries and more libraries until 
all the people had access to books fitting their 
needs. Some of his thoughts were: 
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A library creates the capacity for deeper in- 
tellectual enjoyment; it gives a richer out- 
look upon life. 

If thought can be embodied, a library is the 
embodiment of thought, and these thoughts 
are essential to our fullest development. 

The library is the legacy of all ages and of 
the human race to mankind of today. 


Following the program a brief business ses- 
sion was held. 

The message, “Detroit Library Commission- 
ers send best wishes and regrets for inability 
to join you today,” was read. 

In the report of the nominating committee, 
Alfred D. Mason was nominated as chairman, 
Samuel H. Ranck as vice-chairman, and Mrs. 
J. R. Dale, secretary. The report was ac- 
cepted, the nominees duly elected, and the 
meeting adjourned. 


Third Session 

On Wednesday, April 25, 1923, at 8 p. m, 
in joint meeting with the Third General Ses- 
sion (see page 102) and League of Library 
Commissions, Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool Earl, 
of the Trustees Section, as presiding officer, 
introduced the program of the evening by 
saying : 

“*The most powerful factors in the world 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


ROUND 


The University Library Extension Service 
Round Table met on Tuesday afternoon, 
April 24, and Wednesday morning, April 25, 
Edith Thomas of the University of Michi- 
gan Library Extension Service, presiding. 
The following papers were presented: 


First Session 


SOME RESPONSIBILITIES OF UNI- 
VERSITY LIBRARY EXTENSION 
SERVICE* 


By W. W. BisuHop, University of Michigan 
Library, Ann Arbor 


In what I shall have to say about responsi- 
bilities in the extension service of university 


*Abstract. 
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today are clear ideas in the minds of energetic 
men and women of good will.’ 

“Through what easier, better, and more ef- 
fective channel can clear ideas from the 
printed page be put into the minds of ‘ener. 
getic men and women of good will’ than the 
activities of the public library. 

“A peaceful, prosperous world is the need 
of the hour and the time has come when we 
must bend every effort toward library expan- 
sion, in the desire to create consistent, unsel- 
fish, straightforward and unafraid citizens of 
good will. It means a loving, human interest 
in this world of ours and many sacrifices of 
pleasure and ease to meet duty. The library 
commissioners and the library trustees, to- 
gether with their staff workers, have a most 
wonderful opportunity and a very grave re- 
sponsibility. What will you do with it?” 

The following program was given: 

President’s Address: The Expanding Re- 
sponsibilities of the American Library Asso- 
ciation—George B. Utley, The Newberry Li- 
brary, Chicago. (See page 107.) 

Library Conditions in Belgium—Rachel Se- 
deyn, University of Brussels, Belgium. (See 
page 135.) 


Address: Alvin M. Owsley, National Com- 
mander of the American Legion. (See page 
136.) Mrs. J. R. Dats, 

Secretary. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 
TABLE 


libraries, I shall base my observations on the 
Library Extension Service of the University 
of Michigan. 

To begin with—we have very definite re- 
sponsibilities to the University Library. That 
library exists primarily for the use of the 
members of the University in Ann Arbor, 
and it cannot become a circulating library 
for citizens of the State. We must render 
the best service we can with material other 
than the staple books and journals composing 
the University Library. Hence we have or- 
ganized our library extension service as @ 
separate department of the Library. It gath- 
ers its own stock of all sorts—pamphlets, 
journals, clippings, and a very few books on 
questions of the day. 
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Being no part of the Library’s regular ma- 
chinery, we are under no obligation to cata- 
log or otherwise put this material through 
any library process. We may scrap parts of 
it whenever we want to, and we may classify 
acoording to the changing needs of the hour. 
The success of our perfectly free development 
imposes upon us two new responsibilities. 
First, we have so much up-to-date material 
that we become a welcome adjunct to the 
reference work—even occasionally, to the re- 
search work of the University. Second, we 
supply one copy of all valuable pamphlets and 
the like for the purpose of record and pres- 
ervation in the University Library. We have 
a duty to preserve such material for future 
use by the historian of economic conditions. 
So each pamphlet is cataloged and classified 
in due time and course. 

Following our responsibilities to the Uni- 
versity itself is the duty toward our col- 
leagues in library work. It is no part of our 
plan to duplicate the work of other libraries. 
By a system of carbon copies of letters sent 
to the local library when we answer teachers, 
by direct effort to refer inquiries to their 
home libraries, and by constant vigilance, we 
have so far prevented duplication of service 
and have built up the most cordial relations 
with Michigan libraries. We receive many 
requests from the smaller public libraries and 
from school libraries. Even the larger li- 
braries have found that they can occasionally 
draw upon our extension service in supple- 
menting their own resources, and in filling 
the insatiable demands of school debaters our 
combined resources are none too large. We 
consider it our business to build up the use of 
the local library. Our extension service daily 
sends people to their home town libraries for 
books and magazine articles which we pre- 
sume are in those libraries—and we at the 
same time send the librarian a note saying 
that we have so referred them. Moreover we 
are constantly sending out propaganda ma- 
terial urging the establishment of libraries 
where none exist. We have in constant use 
pamphlets on how to use and how to conduct 
libraries. We are doing what we can to 
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make more libraries, better used libraries, and 
better financed libraries in Michigan. 

By far the largest part of our library ex- 
tension service is rendered to the schools of 
the state. We are in constant touch with 
practically all the high schools in the state, 
chiefly in aid of their work in debate, al- 
though we also furnish much material to as- 
sist rhetoric work, and supply assistance to 
dramatics, etc. The extension service is the 
chief source of material for the work of the 
high school debating league. The University 
of Michigan has maintained a very close re- 
lation with the schools of the state. Teach- 
ers and superintendents turn almost in- 
stinctively to Ann Arbor for aid and counsel. 
We draw our students chiefly from the high 
schools of Michigan. We could not, if we 
would, ignore our responsibility for stand- 
ards, for encouraging sound methods, and so 
the question of what form and kind of ma- 
terial should be furnished debaters in high 
schools had to be settled in the light, not 
only of our possible resources, but of edu- 
cational policies and standards. 

We believe most firmly that the educa- 
tional value of debate work lies in forcing 
students to weigh and marshal arguments 
as well as to present them effectively. We 
send out original data, arguments, speeches, 
propaganda material—but on both sides of 
the question. It remains for the students to 
form their opinions, to arrange their own 
arguments, to learn how to use the data in 
an effective way. It is the responsibility of 
the library extension service to be impartial 
—always being careful to provide material 
on both sides of a question. We accept and 
circulate propaganda material on two condi- 
tions. It must be decent and reasonably dig- 
nified; and we must have at least some ma- 
terjal on the other side as a counter-irritant. 

Another responsibility under which we 
work is our duty to the teachers, especially 
those working in smaller high schools in 
cities and towns with inadequate library fa- 
cilities. The library extension service has 
come into close relationship with hundreds 
of teachers. It is to the teachers in towns 
without good libraries, teachers who wish 
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earnestly to get and use new and fresh ma- 
terials, who are conscious that they do not 
know where to turn to get what they need, 
that we address our aid. Much of this aid 
is by direct correspondence. A part is fur- 
nished by packages of pamphlets, such as 
courses of study, aid to teaching various sub- 
jects, methods of presentation, and the like. 
The requests for bibliographic aid are con- 
stantly increasing. They want to know what 
books to buy for their High School Libraries 
and what plays to choose for presentation. 
We have come to regard it as a very real 
and present duty to gather reading lists. We 
have all the resources of the University— 
not of the Library alone—at our command 
to help us respond rightly to these appeals. 

And lastly we have a definite responsibility 
to the rural portions of our state, to those 
parts without library service. Books cannot 
as yet be sent to every country home where 
they are wanted, but the rural mail carrier 
goes, and our extension service material goes 
with him in an ever increasing amount. We 
gather material which will be of use to grange 
lecturers, to public health organizations, to 
country schools and to school officers, and 
so on. We are in direct touch with most of 
the county superintendents of schools, and 
with many rural organizations. We get let- 
ters daily from grange secretaries, from pub- 
lic health nurses, from isolated country school 
teachers. Strange work for a university li- 
brary—some good folk may think, but here 
is the need, here is the material, here is the 
service. This responsibility too, we have 
come to feel, not as the result of theory, but 
as an outgrowth of our actual work, and we 
have come to feel it very keenly and deeply. 

These are a few of the responsibilities 
which we had to face in planning our library 
extension work in Michigan. They have 
given direction to that service as we have de- 
veloped it. Because we believe they are real 
obligations, we have founded the extension 
work and are carrying it on. The work is 
growing almost too rapidly. We have not 
yet begun to sound its possibilities of use- 
fulness, and we feel that it is a form of 
public service which the University of Michi- 
gan can render without going beyond the 
bounds of its legitimate work as a state uni- 
versity. 


CONDUCTING A PACKAGE LIBRARY 
ON A LIMITED APPROPRIATION® 


By Heten E. Wacstarr, Extension Division 
aa . . r sf 
University of Kansas 


Recognizing the value and importance of 
university extension service, and believing that 
a university, and especially a state university 
which belongs fundamentally to the people, 
is not performing its truest and fullest func- 
tion without extension work, the University 
of Kansas began in 1891 to extend to the 
people of the state some of the University’s 
advantages in the form of free lectures by 
members of the University faculty. In 1910, 
however, a university extension division was 
formally organized which undertook, through 
its various departments, to offer more fully 
and quite generally to those who could not 
come to the University some of the advan- 
tages and privileges of the institution which 
could be enjoyed without attendance at the 
same. 

At the time of this definite organization, 
there was formed, as one of the departments 
in the extension division, a bureau of general 
information, the purpose of which was to 
act in very much the capacity as that sug- 
gested by its name; as a university center to 
which the people of Kansas might turn for 
help or for guidance in securing help. 

One of the functions of this bureau and the 
one which up to the present time has been 
developed more than any other is the pack- 
age library or library extension service. The 
development of this service is due to the con- 
tinually increasing demand for work of this 
kind. This, it seems, is true not only of any 
one locality, but is a very general condition 
all over the country, which fact is constantly 
proving that Library Extension Service is 
filling a very real and vital need which in 
the past received but little or no attention. 

In offering this service to the people of our 
state, our aim is to supplement whenever pos- 
sible the work done by the public and school 
libraries in the various communities. Thefe 
are, however, many communities in Kansas 
with very inadequate library facilities or no 
library at all, and it is such localities par- 
ticularly that we wish to reach in offering the 
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substitution of the package library for the 
library assistance which they lack. 

In this work we do not make a specialty 
of any one type of package library service, 
such as that for women’s clubs, but offer 
very general assistance to clubs, schools, and 
other individuals. It so happens, however, 
that women’s clubs and schools represent by 
far the greater part of those we serve. This, 
of course, is only natural, as they represent 
very largely those whose interests would lead 
them to seek such help. 

Although we have in our files material on 
approximately thirteen hundred subjects, we 
find that a very large part of the requests 
received require special clipping and assem- 
bling. This is, of course, a very necessary 
as well as natural part of the work in order 
that the material on file may be kept up to 
date and representative of the best we are 
able to secure at the time. 

The sources for our material are, first a 
subscription list of seventy-five magazines 
and secondly numerous pamphlets and bulle- 
tins which we are receiving from many dif- 
ferent sources. In our magazine subscriptions 
are covered, as nearly as possible, the various 
fields of interest which are represented in 
general package library work. The pamphlet 
material is also of many different kinds, in- 
cluding a greater part of those government 
publications of interest to the general public. 

To supplement our files of clippings and 
pamphlets, we have a small library, very in- 
adequate as a general reference library, but 
containing about five hundred books of a 
very general nature, such as the Wilson Hand- 
book Series, The Modern American Writer 
Series, and various other separate volumes 
covering material greatly in demand and for 
which magazine clippings are sometimes in- 
adequate. For general library service, how- 
ever, we turn to the University Library and 
through co-operation with the extension di- 
vision, and with certain necessary restric- 
tions, the general University Library offers 
the great majority of its one hundred and 
fifty thousand volumes to the general public 
on a loan period of two weeks. The aim of 
this service is more to supplement the pack- 
age library work when other material is in- 
adequate than to offer a special library loan 
service. Library loan work is done to a 
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greater extent by the Kellogg Library at the 
State Teachers’ College. 

Closely connected with the package library 
and library loan work is the further assist- 
ance we offer club women through our files 
of club outlines. These are offered on a two 
weeks loan, merely to assist in the planning 
of the year’s programs and not as special 
club outline courses. 

To assist schools and other organizations 
in the selection of plays for various occasions, 
we have established in this bureau a plays and 
readings department. The plays are lent on a 
three days period for the purpose of making a 
selection and are not to be used in studying 
or presenting the play. Readings suitable for 
various occasions are lent for a period of one 
week. 

No charge is made for any of the services 
with the exception of a request that the post- 
age used in sending out the material be re- 
funded and a ten cents fine for any piece of 
material lost or destroyed. During the year 
ending July 1, 1922, a total number of 6,589 
package libraries were lent, 1,250 library 
books, 3,115 plays, 2,162 readings and 400 
outlines, representing service to 571 towns 
in the state. 


THE VALUE OF A PACKAGE LI- 
BRARY SERVICE IN THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF COMMUNITY 

ORGANIZATION* 


By A. C. Scort, Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma 


A unique system of community institutes 
was established by the University of Okla- 
homa extension division two years ago which 
has met with unqualified success. Institutes 
similar in administration are conducted by 
some other state universities, but their pur- 
pose is quite different. They deal chiefly with 
agriculture and domestic science. But the 
Oklahoma institutes—the only conventions of 
their sort sponsored by universities—might be 
called civic and social institutes (the word 
social being used of course in its scientific 
sense). They are really civic “revivals,” cov- 
ering business, education, beautification of 
towns, health, community music, morals, 
unity of community spirit, etc., carried on by 
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eleven experts, including the advance agents, 
director, doctor, nurse, landscape gardener, 
etc. 

These institutes are not ephemeral—if 
the University can help it. At the close of 
the three days’ session a community council 
is formed to carry on the work. Regular 
meetings at suitable intervals continue to be 
held. The University helps in two ways: by 
supplying speakers from the University and 
the state, and by supplying material when 
the community centers are conducting their 
own meetings. 

The package library is of course an invalu- 
able aid to these associations, and to all so- 
cieties throughout the state, sponsored by the 
University or independently organized—of 
which there are hundreds. When one 
thinks of the “literary societies” of a genera- 
tion ago, with their lack of stimulating or 
even inforrnative material, one wonders how 
they survived. But they did, and they con- 
stituted the most interesting feature of the 
community life of that time. But think of 
the simple, abstract, and often absurd ques- 
tions they were driven to discuss. The great 
questions of our modern life were not even 
born in that day. But now they beset us on 
every side, and how impossible to discuss 
them intelligently, unless some source of in- 
formation, such as the package library, is 
available to give authentic facts and reasoned 
conclusions. 

And so if we are to inquire as to the value 
of a package library service in the develop- 
ment of community organization, we must 
say that it is invaluable. 


Second Session 


HIGH SCHOOL DEBATING IN NORTH 
CAROLINA* 


By Louis R. Witson, University of North 
Carolina Library 


1. The following plan is followed by the 
University of North Carolina in selecting a 
query: 

(a) The central committee selects from 
four to six queries which are: (1) timely, and 
consequently likely to provoke a widespread 
public interest; (2) within the grasp and un- 
derstanding of the high school students; and 
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(3) on which it is comparatively easy to se. 
cure an abundance of printed material. This 
last consideration is extremely important in 
a state in which high school libraries are 
poorly developed. 

(b) When the committee has canvassed 
the situation in this way, it submits the list 
to the principals of the schools concerned and 
asks for a preferential vote. The vote need 
not be followed, but it invariably brings out 
suggestions which are of assistance to the 
committee in making the final decision. It 
is particularly valuable in that it usually 
brings out suggested limitations or special in- 
terpretations of the questions. 

2. When the query has been chosen, the li- 
brary extension service proceeds as follows: 

(a) From the handbook on debate, from 
bulletins prepared by other extension divi- 
sions, and from periodical indexes and pub- 
lications issued by special organizations, it 
works out a bibliography of sources, and then 
decides, in the light of past experience, on the 
number of package libraries to be operated. 
Whenever there is free material, it is drawn 
upon. If the material is priced, the most use- 
ful is selected, and in the bibliography sup- 
plied the school a note is made concerning 
material which they should buy. The package 
material is carefully selected in this way and 
made to fit the allotment from the budget for 
this particular part of the service. 

3. The bibliography furnished the schools 
is prepared by the secretary of the league in 
conference with the library extension service. 
It consists of three sections: books and ar- 
ticles which present the general phases of the 
question and then special books and articles on 
the affirmative and negative, respectively. 
This list usually contains from fifty to 
seventy-five references and is supplemented 
by reprints of from fifty to sixty pages of 
material printed in the debate handbook for 
the year. Inasmuch as the city and school 
library facilities of North Carolina are very 
limited, the preparation of an extensive bibli- 
ography is unnecessary and emphasis is ac- 
cordingly placed on the material furnished 
in the package service and the handbook 
itself. 

4. The brief is usually prepared by the 
secretary of the Union with the assistance of 
the professor of public speaking who is a 
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member of the central committee. It is fairly 
detailed, and an effort is made to show the 
necessity of a real clash in the arguments. 

5. It is doubtful whether the material used 
in a debate by us could be used by another 
service the following year. The handbook, 
with brief, reprints, and bibliography, cer- 
tainly could be, and frequently has been. But 
the greater part of the material is consider- 
ably worn before the debate is over, and the 
subject invariably continues to be discussed 
several years after, so that the best material 
has to be retained. 

However, greater co-operation undoubtedly 
can be secured between the various services. 
A committee could be appointed to which all 
services could report the queries selected, and 
this information could then be furnished the 
various services, with further information 
concerning handbooks, bibliographies, etc. 
This committee could also secure a list of 
all the queries debated by the various leagues, 
note the subjects and scope of the various 
handbooks issued, and thereby reduce the 
work involved through the exchange of ma- 
terials already prepared. 


HIGH SCHOOL DEBATING IN TEXAS* 


By Mary Vick Burney, Package Loan Li- 
brary Division, University of Texas 


The question for the annual debating con- 
test of the University Interscholastic League 
is chosen by the state executive committee of 
the League, a committee appointed by the 
president on the same basis that other faculty 
committees are appointed. The selection of 
the question rests on the two-fold purpose of 
education and entertainment. 

In selecting material for package libraries 
on the subject, we endeavor to get sane, cool- 
headed arguments on both sides, with au- 
thoritative statements of fact to support them. 

Suggestions as to where to obtain material 
are found in the Public Affairs Information 
Service Bulletin, our own subject and pub- 
lisher card index to associations and institu- 
tions that publish material on current topics, 
notices in magazines and the daily press, our 
congressman, periodical indexes,  bibliog- 
raphies from the Library of Congress, Ward- 
McDermott, The H. W. Wilson Co., and 
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from other universities, and our own uni- 
versity bulletin. 

The University of Texas Bulletin is pre- 
pared by the department of public speaking 
under the auspices of the League and contains 
brief, selected articles and a_ bibliography. 
The briefs are intended to serve as models 
for inexperienced coaches and debaters. 
Ward-McDermott, The H. W. Wilson Co., 
and other universities are, as in the case of 
bibliographies, our helpful allies if we wish 
other briefs. 

We keep a separate order file for requests 
which have to do with the League question. 
On these order cards we record the history 
of the results of the requests and note our 
evaluation of the articles. From this file we 
make selective bibliographies which repre- 
sent what in our opinion is the best pamphlet 
and periodical material to be obtained on the 
subject. We plan to have mimeographed 
copies of our bibliographies made hereafter 
for distribution. 

We believe that such bibliographies and 
some systematic arrangement for exchange of 
surplus material will help to solve the prob- 
lem of co-operation which confronts this 
meeting today. 


HIGH SCHOOL DEBATING IN 
WISCONSIN* 


By Atmere L. Scort, Extension Division, 
University of Wisconsin 


We who are afforded the opportunity to as- 
sist in the development of debating and pub- 
lic discussion in an extension division of a 
state university realize and appreciate the fact 
that the chief function of such a department is 
the preparation for intelligent citizenship— 
not only of the favored few—but of those lo- 
cated in the libraryless communities. 

The teaching—the educational aim is the 
same whether it be a state-wide high school 
debating league, triangular, or other type of 
organization. To carefully study and to de- 
bate and discuss intelligently is the goal of 
such organized groups. 

We have felt in Wisconsin that our plan 
involves participation by the majority, not by 
the selected few for a state-wide contest, the 
consideration of several questions rather than 
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continued debating of the adopted state league 
question. We have encouraged triangular de- 
bating and discussion leagues. The plan af- 
fords an opportunity to a single school to 
participate in several different contests on dif- 
ferent subjects, represented by different stu- 
dents. 

Our department with the splendid co-opera- 
tion of the members of the faculty of the 
University aids materially in the statement 
and selection of questions suited to the par- 
ticular need—whether for study by a rural, 
public, junior or senior high school, normal 
school or college student. The briefing, too, 
should be psychologically and pedagogically 
sound—that is, such as to assure mental ac- 
tivity of the highest type on the part of the 
individual participants. 

We all feel that training for citizenship, 
rather than a winning team, is the goal. To 
learn how to find and to evaluate reference 
material is essential in training for citizen- 
ship. 

We are asking every student desiring de- 
bating and discussion material to list the ma- 
terial available locally, in both public and 
school libraries, under books, magazines and 
other material over the signature of the 
teacher or librarian. We have found that 
this plan is proving a great impetus to indi- 
vidual research, selection, and study. The 
package library of selected reference material 
only supplements the local resources. 

Our aim to equalize opportunity is furthered 
by the splendid co-operation of the Uni- 
versity, Historical, and Legislative Reference 
libraries and the Wisconsin Library Commis- 
sion in placing at our disposal these library 
facilities, especially books. We send to Straw- 
berry Glen or Racine such magazine articles, 
pamphlets, books, and other authoritative ref- 
erence material, selected to meet the specific 
need, bearing on any particular subject or 
phase of a question not already accessible to 
the students. Thus do we encourage individ- 
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ual research that fosters the development of 
the local library facilities. 

The speeches were followed by a general 
discussion along the following lines: (1) 
Points governing the selection of the ques- 
tion to be debated; (2) Collection of materia} 
for the use of debating leagues; (3) Prep. 
aration of a bibliography to be used in local 
libraries; (4) Briefs. All of this led to the 
real object of this second session—an attempt 
to find some means of making available the 
material collected a given year by one library 
extension service agency to other states the 
following year, and to find means of giving 
other universities the use of the exhaustive 
bibliographies made by each library extension 
service agency during the process of collect- 
ing material on the subject for the state 
debate. 

The Round Table was fortunate in having 
Mr. H. W. Wilson present. He offered the 
use of the blue slip enclosed in each number 
of the Reference Shelf as a means of com- 
munication in regard to exchanging material 
and announcing debate subjects. This offer 
was gladly accepted, and Edith Thomas was 
appointed a committee of one to collect the 
desired information from the various states 
and send it to Mr. Wilson. 

In compliance with a suggestion from the 
Agricultural Libraries Section, a committee 
consisting of Almere Scott and LeNoir Dim- 
mitt was appointed to co-operate with com- 
mittees from the Agricultural Libraries Sec- 
tion, College and Reference Section, and 
League of Library Commissions in undertak- 
ing an investigation of the various types of 
work carried on by the different institutions 
doing library extension service. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: chairman, Almere L. Scott, 
Department of Debating and Public Discus- 
sion, Extension Division, University of Wis- 
consin; secretary, Helen E. Wagstaff, Ex- 
tension Division, University of Kansas. 

LeNorr Dimmirtt, Secretary. 


WORK WITH NEGROES ROUND TABLE 


The second annual round table meeting on 
Work with Negroes was held Tuesday after- 
noon, April 24, 1923, in the Central Methodist 
Church, Hot Springs, Arkansas, George T. 


Settle, librarian, Louisville Free Public Li- 
brary, presiding. There were more than one 
hundred present. 

The chairman announced that the general 
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subject for the A. L. A. conference was LI- 
BRARY EXTENSION, and that the part this round 
table had in it was, REACHING THE NEGRO. He 
said there are only two ways to reach the 
negro with public library service: 1, free and 
unrestricted use of all libraries—with a cordial 
welcome; 2, separate, well organized, well 
manned libraries, exclusively for him—with 
every assistance given. The second is the 
“Louisville way,” but we are not here to ad- 
yocate separate libraries or mixed libraries, 
but to devise ways and means to reach the 
negro with books and public library service 
best suited to the different communities. 

The best public library service the negro re- 
ceives, north and south, is not what it should 
be. How to remedy this and to reach the 
negro with books and get him interested in the 
use of the public library are the problems we 
are to consider. We know that education tends 
to better citizenship and with few exceptions, 
the educated and better read negro makes a 
good citizen and helps his less fortunate 
brother. 


SURVEY FOR THE YEAR 


Ernestine Rose, librarian, 135th Street 
Branch, New York Public Library, was not 
present, but her paper, GENERAL SURVEY FOR 
THE YEAR, was read by Harry M. Lydenberg 
of the New York Public Library. 

Miss Rose reported progress in the South in 
library service for negroes as advancing stead- 
ily and rapidly. It is receiving the best thought 
of those interested in it, who are solving their 
problems according to their best judgment. 
Conditions in the North call for special and 
separate consideration, and the need for en- 
lightened and progressive judgment in giving 
library service is pressing. She reported that 
the incident in New York which seems the 
most significant was the acceptance by our 
library school of a colored applicant on pre- 
cisely the same terms as the white, and that 
all facilities offered by the school had been 
at her command. Before the practice trip to 
other libraries was taken, all hotels on the 
route were asked if they had any objection to 
admitting a colored woman, and without ex- 
ception they answered they had none. A col- 
ored girl this year attended the Carnegie Li- 
brary School at Pittsburgh, the second col- 
ored student in one year to enroll in the reg- 


ular classes at accredited library schools. An- 
other short step towards racial readjustment 
in the library was made when the 135th Street 
Branch and the Woodstock Branch in the 
Bronx Borough made an exchange in as- 
sistants, a negro worker going to this large 
library in a thickly populated white neighbor- 
hood and one of the white workers coming in 
exchange to the branch library which serves 
New York's greatest colored population. 

Miss Rose thinks that the 135th Street 
Branch Library itself is the most active ex- 
periment station for racial readjustment. Two 
southern girls have been on the staff during 
the winter, one as a permanent assistant, one 
for practice work during her student course at 
Pratt Institute. The first, characterized by a 
certain thoughtful radicalism, has gained a 
background and foundation for her opinions. 
The latter is learning that educated and re- 
fined colored girls are of the same stuff as 
white, and that they may live and work to- 
gether. But it is in its effect upon the north- 
ern white girl that the library is performing 
its most valuable experiments. The average 
white person in the North does not know the 
negro at all. His ideas are preconceived and 
colored by sentimentality. He sees colored 
people still as ex-slaves, pitiful objects grate- 
ful for his helping hand. When he learns that 
they are intelligent, struggling, resentful, and 
aggressive participants in the industrial and 
social battle of life, his sensibilities are 
shocked and his illusions destroyed. In this 
direction the last year has taken a long step 
forward. 


PROGRESS NORTH 


Mary K. Pearson, librarian, Sterling Branch, 
Public Library, Cleveland, read a paper on 
PROGRESS NORTH. She said after talking with 
librarians working in the North, she could 
report progress, but that work in the library 
with colored people is a report of the libraries 
as a whole, the colored people having their due 
share. She said they find as much difference 
in their reading as among the white people. 
Many more colored boys and girls are enter- 
ing the high schools each year, and this was 
particularly so the past year. During the 
year of business depression, in the early half 
of the year, the large increase in the use of 
books continued, but as business increased 
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there was a decrease in the use of the library. 
The colored people kept their jobs, even 
through the depression, probably due to the 
restriction of immigration, but also, and this 
is the hopeful part, due to their own efforts, 
and to their making good. The industrial re- 
quirements of the North and the great effort 
necessary to make ends meet speed up their 
development, and probably in a generation they 
are required to make an advance which in nor- 
mal conditions would take them much longer. 
Educational facilities are all called upon to 
aid in this development. The library is the 
one real democratic institution which is free to 
all, for there is some charge in most of the 
night schools. 

When Cleveland was asked to vote for a 
second bond issue for a new main library 
building, this gave an opportunity for finding 
out in each neighborhood, white and colored, 
their real opinion of the public library and its 
work. Miss Pearson was told times without 
number by negroes, “We are for you, you 
stand for education for all.” Many visited 
the branch to understand about the bond issue 
more clearly, a hopeful sign of their realizing 
a political responsibility and a desire for in- 
tellectual action. The vote in that section was 
almost four to one for the issue. 

Miss Pearson reported the progress of an- 
other great migration of negroes north, the 
effects of which are felt very much. This 
will be felt by many of the libraries of the 
city. 


PROGRESS SOUTH 


Julia Ideson, librarian, Public Library, 
Houston, speaking on PROGRESS SOUTH, gave an 
interesting statement of comparisons gathered 
from a questionnaire sent to about eighty li- 
braries in the principal cities of the distinctly 
southern states: Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Texas. Cities to which the questionnaires 
were sent were those that have a large colored 
population. Of the thirty-five libraries that 
replied, twelve reported no work whatsoever 
for negroes, and twenty-three reported more 
or less fully on their work with negroes. 

The new developments in the South are: a 
library building under way at Greensboro, 
N. C.; a building planned for Jacksonville, 
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Fla.; a movement on foot to establish a col- 
ored branch in San Antonio; work with ne- 
groes in Harris County, Texas, where library 
work has been initiated by the placing of a 
home library in a colored neighborhood; and 
a new high school library in a colored high 
school in progress of construction in Lynch- 
burg, Va. The library at Greensboro will be 
administered under a separate board; and the 
Board of Education at Lynchburg will con- 
tribute heat, light and janitor and trained sery- 
ice; and the Library Board, books, furniture, 
and library service to serve all negroes of the 
city. 

The only libraries reporting free access to 
the main library for negroes were those of 
Covington, Ky., and Fort Worth, Texas, In 
Fort Worth the reference and reading room 
use is restricted, negroes having the privilege 
of going to the library for books only. The 
Fort Worth library has a book deposit at the 
colored Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. Jack- 
sonville, Fla., has a large room in its main 
building set aside for negro use. Savannah 
and Columbus, Ga., report colored library 
service as separate and distinct from white 
service. Service at Columbus is entirely 
through the Y. M. C. A. and community serv- 
ice work. Durham, N. C., reports work with 
negroes as separate and distinct, the negroes 
having bought and paid for a separate build- 
ing which is supported from both city and 
county revenues. 

Libraries reporting separate colored branch 
buildings were Roanoke, Norfolk, Louisville 
(2), Chattanooga, Memphis (2), Nashville, 
Knoxville, Atlanta, Birmingham, New Orleans 
and Houston. 

High school branches for colored readers 
are reported by Birmingham, Galveston and 
Durham, and work with schools by Roanoke, 
Norfolk, Louisville (30 school buildings in 
city and county), Atlanta, San Antonio and 
Greenville, S. C. Other forms of service are 
seventeen stations in Louisville, deposit sta- 
tions in Atlanta, club work in Memphis, At- 
lanta and Louisville, and hospital work in 
Greenville, S. C. 

The circulation for 1922: Roanoke 19,503 
volumes, Norfolk 11,603, Durham 4,206, Louis- 
ville 116,384, Chattanooga 2,600, Memphis 
12,467, Nashville 3,574, Knoxville 31,596, At- 
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lanta 23,470, Jacksonville 8,049, Birmingham 
48,253, New Orleans 26,188, San Antonio 
5,300, and Galveston 5,904. 

In Norfolk, Durham, Louisville, Nashville, 
Birmingham, New Orleans, Jacksonville and 
Memphis, the colored librarians are reported 
as trained-by the white staff. In seven of 
these libraries, the librarian and members of 
staff were trained or spent some time in the 
Colored Department of the Louisville Free 
Public Library. 


PROGRESS WEST 


Purd B. Wright, librarian, Public Library, 
Kansas City, followed with remarks on PRoG- 
RESS WEST. He said Missouri is the dividing 
line between East, West, North and South. 
There is only one colored branch library in 
Missouri, and that in Kansas City, but colored 
citizens are given the same service as whites 
in Kansas City and elsewhere in the state 
through high school branches and deposit sta- 
tions in elementary schools, and are also given 
privileges of main library and branches. Mr. 
Wright spoke without notes, saying there was 
no negro problem west of the Missouri River, 
and gave an interesting recital of the rela- 
tions of colored and whites in Missouri. 


BOOKS FOR NEGROES 


Henry M. Gill, librarian, Public Library, 
New Orleans, read an interesting paper on 
BOOKS FOR NEGROES. He said they provided the 
same books for negro readers as for, white 
and that he dealt with the problems in the 
negro library in the same spirit in which he 
approached the problems in the other libraries 
in the city. He read a list of books that had 
had a greater circulation in the colored branch, 
compiled by the negro attendant, which excited 
some comment. 

He said it is a difficult task to discuss a 
subject of this character with practically no 
available statistics. Few efforts, and those 
mostly sporadic and unsystematic, have been 
made to make a record of what the negro 
reads. Even the little defective information 
that we have has been only partially analyzed 
to ascertain what was actually read through 
real interest, or what was withdrawn from 
the library as a part of required work or for 
effect. No serious effort has been made to 
study the psychology of the negro and de- 


termine the existence or non-existence of a 
biological or ethnological distinctiveness that 
would make the mental attitude of the negro 
in the selection of books different from that of 
our Caucasian American people. 


There has been no serious effort made to 
discover negro racial traits and characteristics 
that would disclose themselves in the choice of 
books and that would be essentially or even 
superficially different from the selection of 
other races. Up to the time of the World 
War there had been, perhaps, ten or twelve 
more or less scientifically conducted investiga- 
tions and tests of the intelligence of the negro. 
Out of a population of ten and a half million 
negroes, about two thousand only were sub- 
ject of these investigations. They were, more- 
over, selected from pupils attending schools 
somewhat better than the average negro 
school. A considerable percentage of these 
pupils were in the upper grades or in col- 
lege classes. These tests, therefore, are of 
little practical use in determining the intelli- 
gence of the great mass of the negro people. 
Even with this selected material for investi- 
gation, the results bore out the facts as they 
had been known and understood by all of us 
who have lived among a considerable number 
of negroes, and plainly established that in “the 
so-called higher capacities, such as construc- 
tive imagination, the apprehension of meaning 
or relationship, reasoning power,” they are de- 
cidedly less efficient than the whites. There 
is nothing, however, as far as I can learn, that 
indicates any quality of mind, any racial men- 
tal characteristics, any promptings of heredity 
that would make his selection of books typical. 
This generalization is stated with due con- 
sideration for slight differences arising out of 
local environment, mental training and lack of 
culture. 


BOOK SUGGESTIONS 


Charles D. Johnston, librarian, Cossitt Li- 
brary, Memphis, on BOOK SUGGESTIONS, said 
that books in demand by negro readers should 
be supplied as far as practical, but the same 
care should be used as in selecting books for 
children. In speaking on the papers of Miss 
Rose and Miss Pearson, he said there are no 
problems so long as only eight or ten per cent 
of the population were negroes. The real 
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question was what to do when the population 
was forty, fifty, or sixty per cent negro. 


BOOKS TO BE AVOIDED 


Tommie Dora Barker, librarian, Carnegie 
Public Library, Atlanta, speaking on BooKs TO 
BE AVOIDED, said she interpreted books to be 
avoided as those having to do with the rela- 
tions of races, but that she would rather err 
being too liberal than to keep from negro 
readers anything they really needed that might 
help them. 

PROBLEMS 


The paper on prospLeMs by Ethel F. McCol- 
lough, librarian, Public Library, Evansville, 
was read by Johanna Klingholz, librarian, Col- 
lege Library, Evansville. Miss McCollough 
said that libraries North and South are trying 
to face the negro question honestly and sin- 
cerely and that the hope of finding the right 
answer is our reason for being here today. 
She said those of us who come from cities 
where the responsibility for the welfare of 
the negro is taken seriously try to give him 
intellectual and effective library service. Many 
of the problems presented by the negro branch 
library are exactly like those presented by 
any other branch library except as such prob- 
lems become complicated by racial differences. 
This would be quite as true were we consider- 
ing branch libraries for the Oriental or Mex- 
ican inhabitants of some of our large cities 
in the West and Southwest. She said the 
negro branch in Evansville is well equipped 
and adequate in every way. The book col- 
lection has been carefully selected and is kept 
up to date, and the staff is given equal op- 
portunities for training and advance. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Mr. Gill, Mr. Johnston and others replied 
to the papers that had been read. Mr. Gill 
stated he felt constrained to reply to Miss 
Rose’s expressions of opinion and that she 
was entirely mistaken in her idea that the 
South does not know the negro, and objected 
to the idea in the North that sentimentality 
colored the South’s relations with the negro. 
He said there is real affection for household 
servants, especially the nurse, but there was 
no sentimentality over it. In replying to 
“no negro problem in the North,” he stated 
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that of the ten and a half million blacks 
in the United States, less than one million 
were in the North, East, and West—that over 
nine million were crowded in the South and 
that therefore the problem was a southern one. 
He said Miss Rose was correct in that the 
North should be prepared to meet the prob- 
lem. If the exodus of the negro continued 
North, the problem also would be shifted North, 
and that it would be more serious because the 
North had had no experience in dealing with 
the negro. He predicted that the irritation 
which would then exist would rival the ex- 
treme bitterness on the Pacific coast against 
the Hindu and Japanese. He said racial differ- 
ence made for racial irritation, but nowhere 
in the South does one find laws against the 
owning of land by negroes, as the West ‘legis- 
lates against the Japanese. He asserted that 
the South encouraged the negro in acquiring 
land. 

E. W. Gaillard and Mr. Lydenberg of the 
New York Public Library in reply to those 
questioning Miss Rose’s views, said her pa- 
per should be taken as an expression of her 
individual opinions based on experience in her 
branch. 

Mr. Gaillard said, “I bow to Miss Rose 
when she has the courage to tell a group of 
librarians they do not know the negro as well 
as she does. I venture to say you do not 
know the negro as Miss Rose does because you 
do not have the negroes she has. Her library 
serves a real city of more than one hundred 
and fifty thousand negroes—they live in large 
apartments, have beautiful homes and fine 
churches, and many of them have automobiles. 
No southern city has any conception of what 
such a black belt in a city means unless they 
can go in a community of ninety-eight blacks 
and two whites. Half of this negro popula- 
tion is from the United States ; thirty thousand 
Spanish; with many from the British West 
Indies brought up to believe in absolute equal- 
ity; Portuguese; and native Africans. I don't 
believe anyone here knows our negro problem 
because they do not have our kind. The negro 
quarter in Harlem is the cleanest, most self- 
respecting quarter in New York.” 

Mr. Lydenberg said, “Miss Rose is not here 
—I feel that her attitude is difficult to under- 
stand. I know Miss Rose’s position—we treat 
the position of the negro in New York as we 
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do that of the Greek or the Jew, or other 
problems there. We adapt service to condi- 
tions. I believe Miss Rose means each com- 
munity must work out problems for itself.” 

Eliza G. Browning, assistant librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Indianapolis, said that the early 
settlers of Indiana brought their negroes with 
them—the southerners are a leaven in the 
North, and that negroes in the libraries are 
taken care of as are whites. 

Mrs. Charles Scheuber, librarian, Carnegie 
Public Library, Fort Worth, stated that her 
library was one of the few in the South per- 
mitting negroes to use it, but that they were 
not permitted to use the reference and reading 
rooms. 

Sally M. Akin, librarian, Clarke Library, 
Marietta, Ga., believed the North equally sen- 
timental with the South in the consideration 
of the negro question. The southerner loved 
the negro individually and the northerner col- 
lectively. She questioned the kindness in giv- 
ing the negro half way use of the library when 
separate branches could do so much more for 
him. 


E. W. Winkler, University of Texas, Aus- 
tin, thinks books for negroes should be dis- 
cussed, and can be without animosity. 

Mary U. Rothrock, librarian, Lawson Mc- 
Ghee Library, Knoxville, said the negro ques- 
tion is a sectional one, and that the South must 
approach it from its own angle. John E. 
Goodwin, librarian, University of Texas, Aus- 
tin; Joseph F. Marron, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Jacksonville; Rena Reese, Public Li- 
brary, Denver, and many others in their 
remarks said they were of the same opinion. 

ROUND TABLE NEXT YEAR 

When the question was asked, shall we have 
a round table next year, Miss Browning and 
others moved that the chairman ask the presi- 
dent for a place on the program for a round 
table. This was seconded by Johnson Brig- 
ham, state librarian, Iowa, and others. Upon 
a call for a standing vote this was approved. 
Several remarked that if the negro is a prob- 
lem in the public library South and he is com- 
ing North it might be well for the North to 
know something of the problems and be pre- 
pared to meet them. Grorce T. SETTLE. 





LECTURE COURSE ON PUBLIC 
SPEAKING 


A series of five lectures on Public Speaking 
were given at Hot Springs during the confer- 
ence by Prof. Franklin L. Gilson of the 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kan- 
sas, under the auspices of the Publicity Com- 
mittee. The group assembled in the Hotel 
Eastman at 8:15 every morning from Tues- 
day to Saturday, April 24 to 28, inclusive. 


The course covered the following topics: 


1. The speech, the speaker, and the audience. 

2. Voice and pronunciation. 

3. Speeches librarians make: The exposi- 
tory speech, the impressive speech. 

4. Speeches librarians make: The speech to 
obtain action. 

5. Speeches librarians make: The speech 
for entertainment. 

Phillips’ Effective Speaking was recom- 
mended for preliminary reading and was used 
for reference throughout the course. 

Forty-four persons enrolled for the course. 

















AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of Law Libraries was held 
at the Marquette Hotel, Hot Springs, Arkan- 
sas, on April 24 to 27, 1923. President An- 
drew H. Mettee of the Library Company of 
the Baltimore Bar, Baltimore, Maryland, pre- 
sided during the sessions. 

The ADDRESS OF WELCOME was given by 
John T. Castle, Supreme Court librarian, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

A RESPONSE was given by Mr. Gamble Jor- 
dan, librarian of St. Louis Law Library, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

The president then made his ApprEss to the 
Association. 

The secretary’s report was next presented 
and ordered filed. 

Following was the treasurer’s report which 
was audited by the auditing committee and ac- 
cepted. This audit did not include the financial 
report of the Index to Legal Periodicals but 
only the receipts and disbursements of the 
Association which passed through the treas- 
urer’s hands. 

Communication from Olive C. Lathrop, De- 
troit Bar Association Library, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, on the Committee on List of Law Li- 
braries for the Standard Legal Directory was 
read and it was moved and seconded that all 
bills submitted be referred to the Executive 
Committee. 

The report of the Committee on Printing 
of Page Numbers and Arabic Volume Num- 
bers on Title Pages of Law Books was read 
by A. H. Mettee. This report was followed 
by that of Ralph Wilkin of Springfield, Illi- 
nois, on the Committee on Law Publications, 
Law Book Publishers and Law Book Sellers. 

Next read was the paper on the MASSA- 
CHUSETTS LAWS ON PRINTING, PUBLISHING AND 
CARE OF PUBLIC RECORDS AND DOCUMENTS by 
Howard Stebbins, Social Law Library, Bos- 
ton, Mass. A committee consisting of Gilson 
G. Glasier, Luther E. Hewitt and Ralph H. 
Wilkin was appointed following the reading 
of the last three papers to consider ways and 
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means of carrying on the lines of work sug- 
gested by each separate report. 

A paper, SOME BOOKS ON ROMAN AND CIVIL 
LAW WHICH SHOULD BE IN A LAW LIBRARY, by 
the Hon. Peter J. Hamilton of San Juan, 
Porto Rico, was read by Sumner Y. Wheeler, 
and it was voted that this paper be printed 
in the Law Library Journal. 

Luther E. Hewitt of Philadelphia, Pa., read 
the report of the Committee on Skeleton In- 
dexing for Legislation (Standardizing) and 
for Indexing of Legislation (Usable Form). 
It was voted that the same committee be con- 
tinued and advised to refer all suggestions to 
the proper committees of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Libraries, American Political 
Science Association, American Academy of 
Political Science and any others. 

The Committee on Resolutions consisting of 
George S. Godard, Frederick W. Schenk and 
A. J. Small was next appointed and each in- 
dividual report was read and accepted. 

SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING A COLLECTION ON 
CRIMINAL LAW AND CRIMINOLOGY by Frederic 
B. Crossley, Law Librarian of Elbert H. Gary 
Library of Law, Northwestern University 
Law School, Chicago, was ordered to be 
printed in the Law Library Journal. 

The report of the Committee on New Mem- 
bers was made by A. J. Small and approved 
and a resolution passed to give the Executive 
Committee full charge of tardy members. 

George S. Godard as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Financing the Index to Legal Peri- 
odicals next submitted his report for that 
Committee, as also the Committee on the In- 
dex to Legal Periodicals (Mr. Poole later ap- 
pearing and presenting his report on the Index 
to Legal Periodicals), and it was voted that 
the present Committee on the Index to Peri- 
odicals be continued. 

SYMBOLS FOR GROUP LISTS IN LAW LIBRARIES 
by John P. Dullard, New Jersey State Li- 
brary, was the next paper presented and this 
was followed by Edwin M. Borchard’s paper, 
SOME SUGGESTIONS IN CATALOGING AND CLASSI- 
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FICATION OF ROMAN AND CIVIL LAW BOOKS. 
The Executive Committee was instructed to 
call upon the Library of Congress to begin 
the preparation of draft classification for for- 
eign law, and to extend the thanks of the 
A. A. of L. L. for the work done by Dr. 
Borchard of the Yale University Law School. 

Biographical sketches were given as fol- 
lows: 

LEONARD A. JONES, by Frank E. Chipman of 
the Chipman Law Publishing Company. 

WILLIAM H. WINTER, by John P. Couillou, 
Assistant Librarian, New York Law Institute. 

JOHN H. BERRYMAN, by Gilson G. Glasier, 
Wisconsin State Library. 

ADOLPH MOSES, by Henry H. Kennedy, of 
the Chicago Bar. 

CHARLES ELLIOTT, by John J. Daley, Osgoode 
Hall Law Library, Toronto, Canada. 

DR. CHARLES J. HOADLEY, by George S. 
Godard, Connecticut State Library. 

Mr. Small as chairman on the Committee 
on Check List of Proceedings of the Bar and 
Allied Associations read his report and rec- 
ommended that the constructive work already 
begun be continued and a check list of legal 
periodicals and a bibliography of American 
statute law be published. 

The Nominating Committee was next ap- 
pointed, consisting of John P. Dullard, Gilson 
G. Glasier and A. J. Small, and on their re- 
port (all reports being requested to be handed 
in), the secretary was instructed to cast the 
ballot for the selection of the following of- 
ficers for the ensuing year, 1923, who were 
declared elected : 

President, Andrew H. Mettee, Library 
Company of the Baltimore Bar, Baltimore, 
Md.; First vice-president, Con P. Cronin, 
State Library, Phoenix, Ariz.; Second vice- 
president, Josephine E. Norval, State Law Li- 
brary, St. Paul; Secretary, Miss Robbie Mai 
Leach, Memphis Bar and Law Library, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. ; Treasurer, Sumner York Wheeler, 
Essex County Law Library, Salem, Mass.; 
Executive Committee: Officers ex officio and 
Gilson G. Glasier, Ralph H. Wilkin, Fred- 
erick C. Hicks and John T. Castle. 

The concluding part of the meeting was 
dedicated to round table discussions. Lucille 
Vernon of the Bar Association Library of 
New York City read a paper on the BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION OF A LAW LIBRARY. THE LIM- 


ITS OF ASSOCIATION LIBRARIES IN FURNISHING 
SERVICES TO ITS MEMBERS by Ernest A. Feazel, 
Cleveland Law Library, was gone into in full 
detail and it was voted that a committee con- 
sisting of Messrs. Godard and Dullard write 
Mr. Feazel and convey to him the attitude of 
the Association of Law Librarians toward the 
furnishing of briefing service to the members 
of the Association. 

The report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions was next read by A. J. Small and the 
resolutions on the death of Mary K. Ray, as- 
sistant librarian of the University of Cali- 
fornia Law Library, were passed. 

The thanks of the Association were ex- 
tended to the Hon. Peter J. Hamilton for his 
paper; to the Standard Legal Directory for 
their interest shown in the American Asso- 
ciation of Law Libraries; to the Chamber of 
Commerce of Hot Springs, Ark., to the man- 
agement of the Marquette Hotel and to the 
A.L.A. for the many courtesies shown and en- 
tertainment of the members of the American 
Association of Law Libraries. 

The following committees have been ap- 
pointed for the year: 

Committee on New Members, A. J. Small, 
chairman; Committee on the Laws on Print- 
ing, Publishing and Care of Public Records 
and Documents, Gilson G. Glasier, chairman, 
Luther E. Hewitt and Ralph H. Wilkin; 
Committee on the Improvement of the List 
of Law Libraries in the Standard Legal Di- 
rectory, A. S. McDaniel, chairman; Commit- 
tee on Law Publications, Law Book Publish- 
ers and Law Book Sellers, Ralph H. Wilkin, 
chairman; Committee on Skeleton Index for 
Legislation (Standardizing) and for Indexing 
of Legislation (Usable Form), Luther E. 
Hewitt, chairman, George S. Godard, Frank- 
lin O. Poole, Gertrude E. Woodard, John 
Fitzpatrick and the president, ex officio; Com- 
mittee on Index to Legal Periodicals, Franklin 
O. Poole, chairman. 

There being no further business, the meet- 
ing was adjourned by the president for the 
year. 

Informal discussions were entered into by 
the members present at the conference on 
matters pertaining to the welfare of the As- 
sociation. 

Rossre M. Leacu, 
Secretary. 
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LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 


The League of Library Commissions met 
at Hot Springs, Arkansas, April 24-26, 1923, 
in connection with the American Library As- 
sociation’s forty-fifth annual conference. At 
the request of the president, Milton J. Fergu- 
son, who was unable to attend the meetings, 
C. B. Lester, vice-president of the League, 
presided over all the sessions. 

First Session 

The program on Tuesday morning, April 
24, opened with an address of welcome by 
Mrs. Edwin Bevens, president, Arkansas 
Women’s clubs, Helena, Arkansas. 

Mrs. Bevens sketched in a few words some 
of the important historical facts about the 
state. She spoke of recent legislation which 
provided for the beginning of a library 
commission for Arkansas. 

Willis H. Kerr, State Teachers’ College 
Library, Emporia, Kansas, read a paper on 
LIBRARIANS’ LETTERS OF RECOMMENDATION OF 
BOOKS in which he summarized the belief and 
practice of many types of libraries, school 
superintendents, and editors regarding the 
giving of recommendations for books or sets 
of books, and regarding the purchase of sub- 
scription books. The general practice reported 
was that written recommendations are never 
given and that subscription books are pur- 
chased very rarely. A plea was made for 
the evaluation of subscription books by li- 
braries and for some method of reporting to 
the public, on application by any citizen, the 
library’s advice regarding the suitability of 
the book or set in question. The honest pur- 
pose and good work to date of the organiza- 
tion of subscription book publishers was rec- 
ognized, and the hope was expressed that rec- 
ognized evils in subscription book selling 
methods be cleaned up until libraries may feel 
that they may approve genuinely good sets 
in a more public way than is now possible. 

The next paper was 
ENLISTING BUSINESS IN LIBRARY 

RANKS* 
By Irvinc K. Bunpy, Secretary, Missouri 
Library Commission, Jefferson City 


We have in our country at the present 
time the most widely distributed and most 
efficient system of public libraries freely serv- 


™ *Abstract. 


ing the public with books and printed infor. 
mation of all sorts, of which there is any 
known record. Perhaps it is natural, at any 
rate it is fortunate, that the vision and the 
ideals of service that have made this record 
possible are accompanied by a keen sense of 


the deficiencies actually existing in our ji. - 


brary organization and service in many re. 
spects and in many localities. Granting that 
in certain parts of the country public }j- 
braries may be found which have at their 
disposal funds nearly if not quite equal to 
their needs and which are rendering an ex- 
ceedingly high grade service, it is not to be 
denied that the majority of them, taken the 
country over, are seriously hampered and 
some of them fatally limited by the lack of 
sufficient financial support with which fully 
to justify their existence by means of the 
best service they know how to give. In this 
situation a library can scarcely help becoming 
stagnant and hopeless, unable to pay the sal- 
ary of an efficient librarian and presenting to 
the general view a sorry travesty of what 
a genuinely modern American public library 
should be. The people or their representa- 
tives, however, hold the purse strings and I 
believe that we shall need to find a way of 
altering our relationship to the people some- 
what, or at least to certain groups of the pop- 
ulation, before these strings will be appre- 
ciably loosened. 

When we shall have succeeded in making 
the library as valuable an aid to business and 
the professions in general as it now is to the 
school children, the teacher, the club woman, 
the student and the casual reader, may we not 
thereby find a new source of moral and finan- 
cial support? 

Consider for a moment the great difference 
in the relationship which the libraries and the 
schools bear to their respective publics. The 
schools have an absolutely fixed and definite 
clientele which supports them with ever in- 
creasing faith and enthusiasm. Compulsory 
taxation under state law and compulsory at- 
tendance secure to the schools the live inter- 
est and full moral support of all taxpayers 
and all parents, which means virtually all the 
responsible property owning adults of each 
community. The schools are receiving and 
spending for the purposes of education an 
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ever increasing proportion of the public 
money—a fact which in the main has the 
hearty approval of the taxpayers. How is 
this possible? It is possible because the 
schools developed a highly responsive and en- 
thusiastic clientele. 

To meet this situation do not our libraries 
need some new impetus, or rather perhaps, 
some new source of moral and spiritual 
strength arising from the convictions of the 
people or some influential and strategical 
group of the people? If we can now devise a 
way to make our service and our cause ap- 
peal in a large way to such an active, pro- 
gressive, constructive group as that of busi- 
ness men, we may conceivably gain powerful 
friends for the library who hitherto have 
known it not. Incidentally business men are 
taxpayers and since less than one-fifth of the 
population pays taxes, it is not only wise, it 
is our duty to see to it that the library serv- 
ice rendered to those who perform that es- 
sential function of citizenship is second to 
no other. 

I am convinced that the public library 
would find itself in a much stronger position 
before the public if it could enlist in some 
sort of honorary membership, midway be- 
tween its board of trustees and the large 
body of its users, a considerable number of 
influential citizens who would have a suffi- 
cient conviction of its value as an educational 
institution of unique possibilities to give it 
their sincere and hearty moral support in cer- 
tain definite ways, something similar to the 
members of a state historical society. 

Would it not be a feasible plan to solicit 
a reasonable number of really eminent citi- 
zens, people who are leading in the various 
fields of the city’s activities, to become spon- 
sors for the public library, lending their posi- 
tive and active moral support to the trustees 
in their efforts to secure a more adequate in- 
come and render a larger service? 

Something of this nature has already been 
done by librarian Paul M. Paine of the Syra- 
cuse (N. Y.) Public Library in his organiza- 
tion called the “Friends of reading.” Mr. 
Paine says: 


. The purpose of the Friends of Reading is 
mm brief to build up a body of influential 
opinion in support of the library movement 
and in the interest of good reading generally. 
Primarily it is an organization for service 


and secondarily for improvement and recrea- 
tion for its members. 

To come now to more specific phases of 
the subject, I am unable to think of a more 
promising field for cultivation by libraries 
than that known as “business,” nor any in 
which the possible service and consequent ad- 
vantages to libraries would be greater. The 
most progressive business men are today fully 
alive to the importance of the printed page in 
the advancement of their aims. The rank and 
file of the business world, however, the clerks, 
accountants, salesmen and juniors of various 
descriptions need to have the book and study 
proposition properly presented to them. To 
do this we must first study the situation in 
order to familiarize ourselves with its spe- 
cific needs and opportunities. We need to ex- 
tend our acquaintance among business people 
and learn more of their present accomplish- 
ments and of their aims and ideals. In this 
project personality will count for much and the 
ability to dramatize little things in a broad, 
human way will count more. We must study 
the field of business books; we must fit our- 
selves to make just as wise selections and 
give just as good advice in the realm of busi- 
ness books as in that of art, literature or so- 
ciology. All this will be of no avail unless 
we put definiteness into our plans of opera- 
tion, and energy and determination into their 
execution. Our announcements, our book 
lists, our appeals, must actually reach the 
hands and eyes for which they are intended. 

Josiah H. Penniman, provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, says, regarding the 
question of systematized reading for adult 
self-education: “There is virtually no sub- 
ject in a college course which cannot be 
mastered by the use of bocks, even though 
there be no teacher.” It is not to be ques- 
tioned that certain libraries are already well 
developed along this and similar lines. For 
instance, one in my own state reports more 
readers using the public library for purposes 
of serious study and personal advancement 
than there are children enrolled in the entire 
public school system of the same city. This 
case may be an exception or it may not; it 
certainly deserves high commendation. 

It should be of interest to mention here the 
campaign now being carried on by the Na- 


tional Association of Credit Men. This or- 
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ganization is urging its members, of whom 
it has more than 33,000, to continue and ex- 
pand their education by the careful reading 
of books in the fields of business, economics, 
law and public questions. 

The American Bankers Association is 
strongly attracted by the opportunity for co- 
operating with the public library. J. H. 
Puelicher, the president, has written to me as 
follows : 

“Libraries, like schools, are public institu- 
tions. They exist for the purpose of serving 
the public. The old ‘business is business’ has 
passed. To the progressive business man to- 
day business is service—service to the public. 
Therefore business men are looking around 
to extend that service in every way possible. 

“If each month short lists of books could be 
compiled by the librarian and left with the 
bank, the bank might distribute these among 
its depositors. A list of the best books on 
national and international affairs might be 
placed in the pass book of the advanced busi- 
ness man. A list of books concerning mod- 
ern accountancy, business law and practice 
could be placed in the pass book of the ac- 
countant. A list of books dealing with com- 
position and letter writing might be handed 
to the stenographer who makes the deposit 
for her firm; and at the savings window, 
where all types come to make their deposits, 
lists of books on literature could be distrib- 
uted. At the end of each month lists of mis- 
cellaneous books might be enclosed with the 
monthly statement. 

“This would cost the bank little effort. It 
would simply be extending one step further 
its service to the public. The slips would 
contain no mention of the bank. They would 
simply be a portion of the catalog of the 
public library, bearing the name and address 
of the library and its branches. 

“By this method there could readily be 
brought to the attention of people generally 
the desirability of reading good books and 
the pleasure and profit to be gained from 
reading good books.” 


A REASONABLE PLAN OF LIBRARY 
SERVICE FOR A STATE 


By Jupson T. Jennincs, Public Library, 
Seattle, Washington 


In order to discuss the question intelligently 
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it is necessary to consider first how the pres- 
ent organization, or perhaps lack of organiza- 
tion, came about. In most of our states we 
have several institutions or organizations de- 
voting themselves to the library interests of 
the state. The earliest of these, in point of 
time, were our state libraries. Back in the 
early days our states began to publish laws, 
documents and reports, to accumulate ar- 
chives, to receive exchanges and to buy books 
for the use of state officials. Sometimes these 
were cared for by the Secretary of State, 
but gradually the states organized state li- 
braries for the care of such material. The 
earliest of these were Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey in 1796, Ohio in 1817, and New York, 
in 1818. Today every state has a state li- 
brary. 

Following the state libraries other organi- 
zations or institutions gradually came into ex- 
istence. The state law library was sometimes 
separated from the general state library and 
placed under the care of the state supreme 
court as a separate institution. State his- 
torical societies were organized to collect 
books and other material relating to the his- 
tory of the state, these societies sometimes 
receiving state aid. 

Then, some twenty-five or thirty years ago 
began one of the most interesting develop- 
ments in American library progress. State 
library associations were organized. Through 
the stimulation of these associations state li- 
brary commissions were appointed, traveling 
libraries were started, legislative reference 
work was developed and state library schools 
were opened. 

So that we now have in many of our states 
from one to eight organizations devoted to 
the library interests of the state: 

The state library. 

The state law library. 

The state historical society. 

The state traveling library. 

The state library commission. 

The legislative reference bureau. 

The state library association. 

The state library school. 

One would think with so much organiza- 
tion that this country would be honeycombed 
with books and libraries and that no citizen 
could lack access to books. Let us examine 
the facts. I have compiled a little table giv- 
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ing five items that are recognized as meas- 
ures of value or accomplishment in library 
work. These five items are: 

1. Distribution of libraries. 

2. Appropriations for public libraries. 

3. Number of volumes. 

4, Number of borrowers. 

5. Circulation. 

Then for each of these five items I have 
taken a standard of accomplishment that has 
been recognized by the A.L.A. or by com- 
mon consent as a proper standard. Third, 
I have gathered statistics showing the actual 
condition or measure of accomplishment for 
each of the five. Lastly, I have shown for 
each the percentage of efficiency. 

In distribution of libraries, for instance, 
common consent would say that every county 
should have library service. A.L.A. enlarged 
program statistics showed that 73% of our 
counties have no library service, that 60,000,- 
000 people in this country are without access 
to library books. In distribution of library 
service then we are 27% efficient if we figure 
by counties or 36% efficient if we estimate 
by population served. Figures compiled in a 
similar way for the other items show an effi- 
ciency of 14% in appropriations, 40% in num- 
ber of volumes, and 33% in number of bor- 
rowers. For circulation I have been unable 
to secure figures. 

A summary of these figures shows that con- 
sidering the country as a whole our library 
service is about 30% efficient. What is wrong 
and what can be done about it? I have five 
suggestions and I make them largely for dis- 
cussion. 

1. Simplify and unify those library in- 
terests or departments in which the state has 
a direct and pecuniary interest. In many 
states money and work are being wasted in 
library development because of unnecessary 
administrative machinery or because several 
agencies are trying to do work that could be 
better and more economically done by one 
agency. If we can each of us forget the sit- 
uation in our own particular state and look 
at the problem in an impersonal way, I think 
we will see that big business would not for 
a moment tolerate such a situation and that 
we cannot tolerate it in library work if we 
are good stewards and wish to get maximum 
results for library expenditure. 
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2. We should give all possible aid to Dr. 
Bostwick and his Committee on Library 
Service in their compilation of a library sur- 
vey. One of the first steps toward curing an 
illness is to diagnose the case and in this 
matter of library service from a state or 
from a national point of view we need to 
know the facts and what has been accom- 
plished. It seems to me highly important that 
the $80,000 estimated as necessary for this 
survey be raised in order that the survey may 
be completed and published in time for the 
A.L.A. semi-centennial in 1926. 

3. I believe that the time will come when 
the establishment of library service by coun- 
ties and cities will be made compulsory by 
state law. Compulsory education is now pro- 
vided by state laws. Every child under a 
certain age must attend school and every com- 
munity must provide schools. As a result 
we find that out of 27,000,000 children of 
school age 21,000,000 are in school. 

If the public library is, as we claim, an 
educational institution, it is logical to provide 
for the compulsory establishment of libraries. 
If the welfare of the state depends on pop- 
ular education, then it is proper to enact state 
laws compelling communities to make library 
service available to all citizens. 

4. I believe that the states should do more 
in the matter of state aid to libraries—I mean 
money grants to those libraries meeting cer- 
tain standards. Few states do this and in 
those the amounts are pitifully small. Again 
we can draw a lesson from the schools. Pub- 
lic school systems have developed their pres- 
ent efficiency through generous state aid. 
Why should not the libraries claim equal rec- 
ognition from the state? 

5. Greater co-operation between large li- 
braries in a state in the matter of book se- 
lection and purchase, dividing between them 
the field of knowledge under a plan led and 
fostered by the state library would do much 
to make a greater selection of books available. 

Here are five points, then, presented for 
discussion : 

Unification of the state’s library interests. 
A library survey. 

Compulsory library laws. 

More or larger state grants. 

Co-operation in book selection. 
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A REAL COUNTY LIBRARY 


By Mrs. Jutta G. Bascock, Librarian, Kern 
County Free Library, Bakersfield, 
California 


A county library is organized to reach the 
people of the county regardless of distance 
or ease of access, if they have no other li- 
brary service. Experience has shown us in 
California that a separate county library is 
more effective than county service given un- 
der contract with a city library. While the 
latter plan has worked out happily and suc- 
cessfully in some instances, so many more 
have been far more satisfactory when organ- 
ized as separate county libraries that it leaves 
no doubt as to which method is the better 
one. In the first place it throws the mainte- 
nance of the library upon the supervisors— 
the governing body of the county. They fix 
the tax rate; they feel the pulse of the 
people of their respective districts and of the 
county as a whole. In California at least, the 
county library law requires that the librarian 
be certificated by the State Board of Library 
Examiners. This would tend to insure that 
the county library be intelligently organized. 

The librarian, from the very beginning, 
studies the county to learn its interests and 
its need. Community branches are estab- 
lished at the large centers first, if they have 
no other library. In Kern County there was 
no library in the county outside of Bakers- 
field, so it left a clear field for the county 
library. Other distributing points for books 
and periodicals are located at centers conve- 
nient to the people to be served, sometimes a 
grocery or general store, a drug store, the 
post office, the home of a person interested 
enough to serve the community, a hotel, a 
church, a band house. 


In the oil fields the employees have their 
club houses and have a secretary in charge 
who is glad to assume the duties of custodian 
of the books. 

The pumping stations also have collections 
of books, sometimes in their immaculate and 
shining engine rooms, sometimes in a little 
building erected for recreation purposes, 
where the men may sit and read or play 
games. 


Power plants, such as the Edison Company 
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which supplies Southern California with light 
and power, have their branches of the county 
library. 

When the San Joaquin Light and Power Co. 
was building its new power plant, a branch 
library was established for the use of the 
hundreds of men employed in its construction, 
The wife of the constructing engineer was 
interested in securing library service and took 
out the books and brought them in again upon 
her visits to the city. 

Sometimes a prospector is seen going back 
to his claim with fresh supplies in his little 
wagon drawn by a pair of burros. 

The typical mining town is unique and is 
assuredly safer if less picturesque since the 
passage of the 18th amendment. A string of 
stores, a hotel so-called, a few rooming 
houses, and for the rest shacks scattered here 
and there upon the hill sides with no attempt 
at anything but the barest utility, and yonder 
the mine which has brought all the rest into 
being. When it is booming, all is bustle and 
activity. When the price of ore drops, there 
is a sudden exodus. However, the library 
and the stores continue to do business, know- 
ing that there will be another incoming tide 
of prosperity. There are rarely enough books 
on mining and geology to meet the demands. 
They want them and they want them all the 
time. With such a fluctuating population, the 
loss of books is considerable. In order to 
keep the branch going without too heavy a 
loss, the urgent request of the custodian for 
the privilege of requiring a deposit fee was 
finally granted. However, there was a pro- 
viso that the service be always free to chil- 
dren. Nobody objects to making the deposits 
and it does lessen the losses. 

All the county officials whose work requires 
books of reference are furnished with these 
from the shelves of the county library—the 
farm adviser, the home demonstration agent, 
the horticultural commissioner, the super- 
visors of special subjects in the schools, the 
supervisors of the county who want indefi- 
nite loans of all books on roads and road 
building. 

The county hospital has its collection of 
professional books and periodicals for the 
resident physician and superintendent, and the 
nurses. The latest works on X-ray, on diag- 
nosis of disease, medical and nursing pefi- 
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odicals are all supplied, any book or periodi- 
cal, indeed, which physician or nurses need 
is given them. There is also a collection of 
books for the use of the patients and current 
magazines are subscribed for. 

The “Kiddie Camp” high in the mountains, 
where under-weight, under-fed children may 
go for six happy weeks in summer time, six 
weeks for boys and six weeks for girls, have 
all the books they want and here too, goes 
the story teller. The Boy Scouts borrow 
books when they go for their annual camp- 
ing trip and pride themselves upon returning 
every book and every one in good condition. 

Persons living in the desert or in the moun- 
tains remote from any branch are granted a 
personal service upon request, the county li- 
brary sending out the books asked for as far 
as available. When these are returned, others 
are sent. Some very delightful acquaintances 
have been made in this way. We know them 
by correspondence only. Such a woman sent 
in for some books at one time and when they 
reached her, a generous supply, she wrote that 
her neighbors had heard about it and had 
borrowed them all so that she had nothing 
left for herself, so she became custodian of 
a neighborhood collection. 

Many men are taking courses of study and 
for them an effort is made to supply the exact 
books desired. Some of the custodians are 
interested in combatting in a quiet way the 
inroads of Bolshevism which finds its insid- 
ious way into the oil fields as elsewhere. This 
need is met by the very best and latest books 
on civics and economic questions. 

The distinctive work which Kern County 
has done has been the erection of its branch 
library buildings from the library fund in all 
the larger centers. The first one was a little 
portable building erected in the oil fields 
about three miles from the main library. All 
the other buildings in the place were of this 
type and as it stands somewhat by itself there 
is little fire risk. Five fireproof buildings 
have been erected in the last four years, two 
in the oil fields, and three in agricultural 
centers. Each building is approximately 60 
ft. x 30 ft. and is of brick, or tile and con- 
crete construction with mission tile roofs. 
Each costs without equipment about $10,000 
and each one is fully equipped with Library 
Bureau furniture and shelving in antique 


oak. This costs about $2,000 to $2,500 for 
each building. Needless to say to a company 
of librarians, it never warps nor wears out 
but is destined to life everlasting. We hope 
to build another in one of the oil fields next 
year, and then the main library should have 
a fine building for the housing of its con- 
stantly increasing supply of books and other 
material. It is being crowded out of its pres- 
ent quarters by its own rapid growth and 
were it not for the increasing number of 
branch buildings which effect some relief for 
the overcrowded shelves, it would now be in 
desperate straits. The library has 130,000 
books, of which 47,000 are school books, and 
7,000 pamphlets, 16,000 stereographs, and other 
material in proportion. It is serving 97 
schools, five school supervisors, and sixty-six 
community centers, 168 distributing points in 
all. 

A general discussion of all the papers fol- 
lowed. 

Herbert S. Hirshberg opened the discussion 
on Mr. Jennings’ paper. He said that cen- 
tralization had gone so far in Ohio that there 
was the beginning of a reaction against it. 
The discussion was general and eager, almost 
every one present taking part in it. 

Second Session 
(Joint meeting with Third General Session 
and Trustees Section, Wednesday evening, 

April 25) 

See pages 102 and 268. 


Third Session 


The third session, Thursday morning, April 
26, was devoted entirely to the discussion of 
the county library. Mary E. Downey acted 
as chairman of the meeting. The meeting 
opened with 


THE COUNTY LIBRARY AND THE 
STATE 


By Mary EvizasetH Downey, Librarian and 
Director, North Dakota State Library 
Commission, Bismarck 


In making a study of the A.L.A. County 
Library Exhibit (when using it with the leg- 
islature in the North Dakota campaign for a 
county library law) we were impressed with 
the fact that while so many states have the 
law, twenty-five of them, so very few have put 
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it into operation to any appreciable extent. Not- 
withstanding the fact that we have had the 
county library idea so recently and that it has 
developed so slowly, we can but wonder that 
the county plan did not evolve from the begin- 
ning, at least in the middle states, instead of 
that of the municipal library, especially when 
we had the county as a political unit. Again 
we wonder that the county library plan did 
not develop coincidentally with the county 
consolidation of schools, or at least follow 
much sooner than it did. 

A county library extending its service to 
the county boundary line is a state library 
in miniature, which does extension work 
through traveling libraries and parcels post 
reference service, using the state boundary 
line; or, a public library extending its serv- 
ice to the county line instead of that of the 
municipality. Thus the county library would 
seem to be the last word in state or public li- 
brary development, and nothing should so 
stimulate the library movement in a state as 
a good, workable county library law. Like a 
spider sitting in the center of his web, the 
county map shows the central library from 
which radiate branches and stations to every 
town or hamlet and to every school room of 
a county. 

In a state having a municipal library law, 
as most states have, there would seem to be 
no question or difficulty in extending the same 
privilege to the whole county, giving the 
country people a privilege that the town 
people already enjoy, and it would seem to 
be their inalienable right to vote on it. Leg- 
islators have been known to say that this is 
the right of any county even without legisla- 
tion. I wish we might have it tested. Where 
a municipal library already exists at the 
county seat or other municipality, if that be 
the law, and it should be turned into a county 
library, it merely means giving to the country 
people and rural districts the same library 
facilities the towns already have, and thus ex- 
tending equal library privileges to all the 
people of the county. 

With a county library law, county seat 
towns without libraries establish them more 
rapidly. Where the municipal population is 
too small to provide an adequate library, in- 
cluding that of the whole county justifies it. 
The county library law also should stimulate 
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the establishment of a library in every town 
of the state. Those large enough may want 
their own libraries independent of the sys- 
tem, but it is better, under the right condi. 
tions, if they do not. The small towns and 
hamlets may become branches and deposit 
stations of the county library and thus have 
library service, when alone they would have 
none whatever. A good county library law 
should stimulate the library movement in a 
state as nothing else can do. With extension 
of territory and service, increased staff, fa- 
cilities, and funds, higher standards of sery- 
ice and healthful rivalry among the counties 
should come an awakening of library activity 
hitherto unknown. Because of such increased 
facilities, territory and service, every library 
already established would render greater sery- 
ice and take on renewed activity and life. 
Many a county seat town has too small a 
population to warrant maintaining a library 
of sufficient value to meet the needs, so by 
increasing territory, population and funds 
through the county plan, a library adequate 
to meet the needs of all the people may be 
supplied. After the Carnegie Corporation 
became imbued with the county library idea, 
a county seat town applying for a building 
was often told that it was too small to re- 
ceive a gift under the municipal plan, but if 
it would extend its request to a library for 
the whole county, it would be considered. 
Towns to which this answer came in states 
having no county library law, soon saw the 
advantage of it, and the promoters of the li- 
brary thus became strong advocates of a 
county library law, and rendered every as- 
sistance to bring it through the legislature. 
In this way county seat towns too small to 
have libraries and buildings under the mu- 
nicipal plan are encouraged to establish them. 
Such towns have been known to take advan- 
tage of a county law at once, when the mu- 
nicipal law never had seemed practical. 
While buildings should be a secondary mat- 
ter to libraries, they make a strong appeal 
and help to promote healthful rivalry among 
communities. They also make an impression 
on neighboring towns. A _ building for a 
county library is a larger consideration than 
one for the municipality, e.g., The Carnegie 
Corporation, measuring by population, terti- 
tory and tax valuation, would give four of 
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five times as much when the county was to 
be served as would be given for the munici- 
pality. Similar consideration would result 
no matter how the money is provided to build 
the library. Nor has the main building in any 
way seemed to hinder the branches or inde- 
pendent municipal buildings over a county, 
any more than the main building in a large 
city hinders the branches throughout its sys- 
tem. So county libraries eventually bring 
thousands of dollars more money for library 
buildings into a state than ever can be had 
without a county library law. 

Of the various provisions for public li- 
braries the county unit seems to be the best 
and natural one for library extension to rural 
communities, while the county center is the 
logical place for the location of the building. 
The county seat in many states being the 
commercial, industrial, educational, religious 
and political center for the farmer, some mem- 
ber of his family is sure to come to town at 
least once a week, making it possible to ob- 
tain or exchange books at the library. Aside 
from the town the district schools and 
churches are his social as well as educational 
and religious centers. Smaller collections of 
books may be sent out from the main library 
to these and other places for distribution, to 
give opportunity for personal selection. On 
the other hand, no one would advocate the 
county plan if every one had to come to the 
library personally for service, but the mod- 
ern means of calling for books by telephone 
and mail provide the lending of books to all 
residents of the county on the same condi- 
tions as to those of the town in which the 
library is located. The rural free delivery, 
telephone, parcels post and auto service, as 
well as express and freight, in connection 
with the county library in recent years, are 
not only a God-send to the most isolated per- 
son in the state having a county library law, 
but also may be considered as the greatest 
things that ever came to the farmer. The 
county library is the natural co-runner of 
the modern ways of communication and trans- 
portation. The horse power book wagon, no 
doubt suggested by the old time huckster 
wagon, exchanging grocery and dry goods 
commodities for butter and eggs, with the 
farm homes, has been superseded by the 
auto book service. Is it too much to expect 


that the aeroplane will soon be swooping 
down in front of the farm house and the 
small community with books from the mod- 
ern, adequately equipped county library ? 

One of the greatest problems of rural life 
workers and writers in recent years has been 
the migrating of young people from farm 
to town. Rural community life has been too 
dull, monotonous and undesirable to hold its 
promising young people. Not only do county 
library facilities make a more desirable com- 
munity in which to live, especially to young 
people, because they create a greater com- 
munity intelligence by developing an intelli- 
gent citizenship, but like good schools they 
help increase the value of property. Nothing 
is so effective as touching the pocketbook, 
especially with hardheaded business men. 
When they see money or commercial prog- 
ress in books, in a community with a library, 
the response is immediate. For example, a 
town of 20,000 population, the largest in the 
state without a public library, turned down 
by vote the tax to support a $20,000 Carnegie 
Library. A little later a milling company 
came along seeking a location for a $3,000,000 
milling plant. Meeting the city officials, they 
said the town was just the place they wanted 
but that it was too far behind the times as a 
place to live. Among other things it had no 
library and they were not willing to have 
their children in the schools of a town not 
having a good public library, for no town, 
they said, could have first class schools with- 
out a library to supplement them. The re- 
sult was that with the chance of a $3,000,000 
milling industry in their midst there was no 
longer any question about a library. The 
city council decided the question at once, not 
considering the vote of the people necessary. 
Within two days a site was procured and 
they wrote the Carnegie Corporation not only 
begging the renewal of the $20,000 offer but 
asking an additional $10,000 which was 
granted. Thus business and industrial enter- 
prise are promoted in communities develop- 
ing the library facilities which modern prog- 
ress demands. What is good for town people 
is just as good for those living in the country. 
If library facilities make towns more desir- 
able places to live in, promote business activi- 
ties and increase the value of property, it is 
just as important to have county libraries to 
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make country life as desirable and to make 
farms more valuable. In the states yet 
sparsely settled, they also will help attract 
homeseekers to increase the population. 

We hear a great deal said since the great 
war about wiping out illiteracy, but who has 
measured the near-illiteracy of those who, 
once having learned the process of reading, 
put it into practice almost not at all, because of 
lack of opportunity. Proximity to books from 
early childhood would solve the problem of 
both illiteracy and near-illiteracy. One of 
the earliest professional recollections of any 
librarian is having heard discussion of “get- 
ting the reading habit.” It is just as easy not 
to get a habit as to get one. The thing most 
needed in getting everybody to have the 
reading habit is to give universal access to 
books especially during school life. It has 
been found by test that children miss getting 
the reading habit in the grades simply because 
of not having plenty of general supplementary 
books at the time the desire for reading is 
stimulated. The mechanical process of reading 
is the finest thing in the whole public school 
curriculum, but misses the great thing for 
which it is intended with the masses simply be- 
cause plenty of material is not at hand to fol- 
low up the teaching. One of the greatest prob- 
lems faced by the rural school is the need of 
supplementing the public school course of study 
with material for general reading and refer- 
ence. Nothing so handicaps the work of the 
teacher and student, especially in the rural 
schools, as this lack of material. 

There is a great difference in the founda- 
tion of general knowledge between the city 
child who comes through the grades of the 
public schools, having had access to plenty 
of books to supplement his school work and 
give him a wealth of reading, and the coun- 
try child without access to library facilities 
who has had almost nothing but text books. 
One might have recited lessons as well as 
the other and have as much text-book knowl- 
edge, but the difference is in the one having 
from 200 to 400 books of general reading in 
his head by the time he reaches high school, 
while the other has mere text-book knowl- 
edge. High school, college and university in- 
structors are familiar with this, from one end 
of the country to the other, and speak of the 
lack of appreciation of the later studies 
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in our higher education on the part of 
students because of lack of opportunity for 
a foundation of general reading. The only 
way to raise this standard of appreciation is to 
give the same reading advantages to the coun- 
try child which are now enjoyed by the city 
child. This can be done where county libra- 
ries are established. When general reading is 
so supplied to the schools that there is a book 
to a child, suited to his grade, in every school 
room of the state and such collections are re- 
newed and kept alive through county library 
service, this need will be met. Any state which 
makes such provision will convert each genera- 
tion of the children passing through its schools 
into a generation of readers. Every teacher 
in the grades would thus be a children’s li- 
brarian as well as a teacher. Could there be 
any more effective recruiting for library 
service than this? 

In states or counties having no county li- 
brary service the schools create a demand for 
books which never can be supplied until they 
have county library service. It should be 
just as important to give people something 
to read after they have been taught how to 
read as it is to teach them the rudiments of 
reading. It has long been considered the 
birthright of every child born in the state 
to have public school education, and laws 
have been made to make this opportunity uni- 
versal. Is it not just as important to give 
equal reading facilities to every man, woman 
and child in the state as to teach him to read? 
The greatest part of the state tax goes to 
support public schools, primarily to teach 
people to read. If it is the part of wisdom 
to spend so much in creating the demand 
would it not seem just as wise, if not more 
so, to spend just a mite more to supply some- 
thing to read. After once learning to read, 
there is no way by which education may be 
had or continued so economically as through 
books. Every community or county should 
have its public collection of books, tax sup- 
ported, free to every man, woman and child 
in that community. The free use of such a 
collection of books should be as much the 
birthright of every child born in the United 
States as free public schools. Not only the 
school organization would be thus greatly 
benefited, but the work of all other county 
agencies could be made more effective by being 
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supplemented with the literature of their sub- time should be passed long since when com- 
jects from a county library. munities may have, or not have libraries as 
A great deal has been said and written they please. Haphazard service also should 
about continuing education after leaving be a thing of the past in libraries as well as 
school. Standards of education and commu- in the schools of our country, for professional 
nity intelligence would be raised immeasur- education for the librarian is just as impor- 
ably by merely providing books through tant as for the teacher. State by state legis- 
county libraries so that home education lation is a slow process and a great waste of 
might be encouraged. Nor could general ed- energy. Why not work for national legisla- 
ucation be provided the state so economically tion for all? Here is a nice piece of work 
as through plenty of books accessible to for the Legislative Committee of the A.L.A. 
every community through county library serv- While on the one hand the municipal or 
ice. The woman’s study club movement is town library cannot give adequate service out- 
perhaps the greatest example of home edu-_ side its limits to the surrounding country, 
cation and of establishing local libraries as on the other hand the state library commis- 
a means of providing opportunity for self- sion doing extension work through traveling 
education. The object of meeting the need libraries and by sending out parcels post ref- 
of the small group soon grows into provision erence packages often does no more for the 
for the whole community. There is no means’ whole state than should be done in one good 
so equal to providing material necessary to county library. This is good so far as it 
study clubs of all kinds as the county li- goes, but it seems a shame that any com- 
brary. Not only should books for general munity should be satisfied with the pittance 
reading on every desired subject be amply handed to it from state headquarters when 
provided within easy reach, but adequate ref- the county should provide for itself right at 
erence material also should be supplied to hand a library as good or better than the 
meet the reasonable need of every such or-_ state often does for the whole. Some states, 
ganization and the community at large. Far no doubt, have put themselves behind any 
more extensive reference material can be pro- number of years by establishing their work 
vided by county library service where dupli- through this old time method, instead of in- 
cation of expensive books is thus avoided and __ spiring the individual counties or communi- 
the range of titles increased. ties to become self-dependent in library serv- 
The county library system properly admin- ice by doing the thing in the larger way. One 
istered should give better service over a might even compare adjoining states illus- 
county than independent town or township trating this point, and show how some are 
libraries and should supersede local opera- from a quarter to a half century behind the 
tion as the school system already has done. library times because of having handicapped 
The same efficiency holds in managing a li- themselves in this way, and so making a po- 
brary system in this way as does in the county litical football of their library service that 
unit for the public school system. County no progressive development can be accom- 
supervision of libraries naturally follows plished until the county library system covers 
county supervision of schools and has been the state. Applying the story of the Three 
found to be just as effective. As in the bears, the municipal plan does too little, the 
schools so with the county library system, state attempts what it never adequately ac- 
more efficient service is provided in the most complishes, but the county library is “just 
economical way possible. Money, books and __ right.” 
equipment are pooled, thus saving duplication. The passing of a county library law, and 
More funds provide higher grade service. putting it into effect, which is even more im- 
Co-operation provides expert, technical, ref- portant, marks library progress for any state. 
erence and extension service for the whole From the county library map we see twenty- 
system with no waste. five states already operating under a county 
The time has come also for laws for li- library law more or less effectively, which 
braries and librarians as universal and strin- depends largely upon the activity of the state 
gent as those for schools and teachers. The agencies supposed to put it into operation. 
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It is one thing to get a bill through a state 
legislature and quite another to put it over 
successfully. Every state in the Union 
should both have a good county library law 
and see that such a law is effectively accom- 
plishing its purpose. Let us hope that the 
leaven working in the few states now operat- 
ing efficiently under the county library sys- 
tem may so spread itself through all those 
having workable county laws till every county 
will be colored the county library deep yellow 
and that the states still without a county li- 


brary law may soon obtain one and so place 
themselves on the library map of the United 
States. 

This was followed by reports on the county 
library development in the various states rep- 
resented. States not having delegates present 
sent written reports. 

So much interest was called forth that an 
adjourned meeting was called immediately 
following the joint round table with the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries. 

ANNA M. Price, Secretary, 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 


The 26th annual meeting of the National 
Association of State Libraries was held at 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, April 23-28, 1923. 

First Session 

The first session was given over to addresses 

of welcome, etc., and was not reported. 
Second Session 
(Wednesday afternoon, April 25) 

The second session was called to order by 
Mrs. Jessie Palmer Weber. John P. Dullard 
was acting secretary. 

The following Nominating Committee was 
appointed: George S. Godard of Hartford, 
Conn., chairman; J. M. Hitt of Olympia, 
Washington; Harriet M. Skogh of Springfield, 
Ill. 

The first address was 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE STATE 
LIBRARY 


By Georce S. Goparp, State Librarian of 
Connecticut 


Libraries are no longer luxuries confined to 
the families and friends of the rich. They 
are no longer looked upon as a charity nor as 
a gift from the rich to the poor, but, like the 
public school and the public highway, they are 
for the use and benefit of every one. In 
other words, libraries have become an element 
of sound public policy, and demand the same 
careful, intelligent and interested official su- 
pervision and assistance as is given by the 
state to any other branch of its public econ- 
omy. Moreover, to reach their highest state 
of usefulness and personal comfort, this bond 
of interested, assisting sympathy between the 


state and the several libraries within its bor- 
ders must be supplemented by a similar bond 
of sympathy between the libraries themselves. 
But whether this state supervision, this state 
sympathy, shall be through the state library, 
the state library commission, the state board 
of education, or some other medium must, in 
my judgment, be solved by each state for it- 
self. If the work is being properly done by 
any existing state department, it ought, in my 
opinion, to remain there until some good rea- 
son demands a change. 

We now have our national library, state li- 
braries, county libraries, town libraries, school 
libraries, college and university libraries, his- 
torical society libraries, theological libraries, 
law libraries, medical libraries, libraries de- 
voted to history, science, art, languages; also 
libraries of clubs or associations for special 
study, and special circulating libraries almost 
without number. Moreover, all of these and 
many more are intertwined and _ interlaced 
through the medium of library commissions, 
district, state, interstate, national, and inter- 
national associations, library training schools, 
branch and traveling libraries, exchanges, co- 
operative cataloging, common donors, and 
many other kindred ties. Since much of this 
activity has been developed within the last 
forty years and is continuing with renewed 
strength, what is to be the result? What in 
the midst of such activities must we expect 
in the development of the state library? 

Possibly we might describe the ideal state 
library as a library located at the capital, 
owned and administered by the state, and rep- 
resenting every department of knowledge, hav- 
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ing each department immediately under the 
direction and supervision of a competent ex- 
pert in such department, and having a supply 
of books properly classified, cataloged, labeled, 
and shelved, not only representing the several 
editions of each work, but with sufficient du- 
plicates to meet at once every call in every 
part of the-state and the neighboring states 
—using “neighboring” in the broad sense, with 
a department of archives representing the de- 
velopment of its several towns, counties, and 
industries, and the genealogies of its families. 
Moreover, this library to be ideal should be 
blessed not only with a beautiful, well-ar- 
ranged, well-lighted, fire proof building with 
unlimited, well-lighted, accessible and adjust- 
able shelving, but with an unlimited appro- 
priation and the franking privilege. 

In the few minutes allotted to me, I am sup- 
posed to present to your view the several 
stages in the development of the state library. 
I am asked to call your attention, too, to a 
few steps in the gradual series of processes 
from a simple and incomplete condition in its 
life to a more complex and complete organiza- 
tion. For the state library, like so many other 
institutions and other animate things, is the 
result of evolution and, in my opinion, will 
continue so to be, for the end is not yet. 
Moreover, while it has progressed by stages, 
it has progressed in no two states in precisely 
the same way nor to the same extent. 

Practically all of the state libraries of the 
older states had their foundation in the mis- 
cellaneous collection of books which had grad- 
ually accumulated in the offices of the several 
state officials from the beginning. These vol- 
umes consisted principally of collections of 
their own laws and legislative proceedings, 
books purchased to meet temporary official ne- 
cessities, or which had been presented by the 
sister states, foreign governments, or individ- 
uals. Until they had been gathered together 
and arranged and some one made responsible 
for their completeness and safety, they were 
of very little service to the public. 

It was not until after the War of 1812 that 
the establishment of state libraries as such 
began to be seriously considered, although in 
1777, April 22, Congress passed the following 
resolution : 


“Resolved, That it be recommended to the 
several states to order their statute laws and 


the additions that may be made thereto to be 
sent to Congress and to each of the states to- 
gether with all discoveries and improvements 
in the arts of war made in such states re- 
spectively.” 

From the last phrase in this resolution we 
again see the great foresight of the founders 
of our country. Note: “together with all dis- 
coveries and improvements in the arts of war.” 
Evidently they foresaw in their wisdom the 
mighty onslaught to be made upon us by our 
modern publishers. 

So far as we know, governmental libraries 
began with organized government. The kings 
of Assyria had their libraries of carved stone 
and baked clay; the Ptolemies gathered at 
Alexandria an immense library, and immense 
governmental libraries were accumulated at 
Constantinople and at Rome. The national 
libraries at Paris, London, and the other Eu- 
ropean capitals have grown, have evolved to 
such proportions and are now so deep rooted 
in the fabric of government that they are 
numbered among the chief attractions of mod- 
ern Europe, while in our own country the Li- 
brary of Congress—our national library, is an 
object of admiration to the world. 

It was not until Revolutionary times, how- 
ever, that we find any systematic attempt being 
made to accumulate regular libraries at the 
several capitals. The spirit of the 17th and 
18th centuries as evidenced by the administra- 
tion of the foreign governors who were sent 
to the several colonies did not seem to en- 
courage governmental libraries. (To be sure, 
there had been accumulated in some of the 
states their own laws and their own legis- 
lative proceedings. ) 

Now, the very thought of the individual 
possession of my ideal state library, just de- 
scribed, is to most states unthinkable, except 
possibly to New York under Dr. Wyer. The 
area of human knowledge is unlimited and 
getting more so. Books! Books! Books! See 
how they grow. A dozen or more new ones 
every hour, twenty-four hours a day, three 
hundred and sixty-five days a year. Good 
books and bad books. Large books and little 
books. Picture books and scrap books. Stan- 
dard books and books to stand, and someone, 
somewhere, desiring to see, not necessarily 
read, each one sometime. A tablet (Assyrian, 
2800 B. C.) preserved in Constantinople, says: 

“Our earth is degenerate in these latter 
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days; there are signs that the world is speedily 
coming to an end; bribery and corruption are 
common; children no longer obey their par- 
ents; every man wants to write a book, and 
the end of the world is evidently approaching.” 


Think of it! From eternity to eternity is a 
long time, and each decade must learn and 
unlearn so much, but apparently print it all. 
It is no longer possible within any sort of 
reason for any one library—town, county, 
state, or national—to think of enveloping 
everything printed. The expense of purchas- 
ing, collating, cataloging, and housing is pro- 
hibitive. Therefore, is it not desirable—as has 
been done in some instances—that each state 
library select its departments or fields of work 
which may thus be made approximately com- 
plete, leaving the other departments of knowl- 
edge which are thus either neglected or de- 
ficient to be covered by other libraries which 
may in turn be deficient or neglected in some 
lines covered in this? 

There are two extremes to be guarded 
against in our library development, viz., un- 
due contraction, which may result in channels 
too narrow to be practical, and, on the other 
hand, undue expansion, which must result in 
most libraries in more or less shallowness. 
There are, however, two lines which the 
people of a state have a right to expect to 
find in their state library, viz., whatever per- 
tains to the science of government for the aid 
of those who are to administer government 
and whatever is necessary to assist in the in- 
telligent development of the resources, indus- 
tries and people of a state and to fittingly il- 
lustrate the history, character and evolution 
of such developments. 

The reference department should be espe- 
cially rich and complete in encyclopedias, dic- 
tionaries, gazetteers, atlases, handbooks, and 
the reliable time savers of our day. So far as 
needed and possible there should be special 
libraries for the several departments of state 
and legislative committees. 

The scope of the law department should be 
a broad one. It should be as complete as pos- 
sible in its collections of the statute laws and 
official law reports, legal periodicals and Bar 
Association Proceedings of the United States 
and of the several states; perhaps also those 
of Canada and the rest of the British Empire, 
if not of the other leading nations of Europe, 
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South America and the East, together with 
such books as mark their development. The 
world is fast growing smaller and our neigh- 
bors are fast getting nearer. The “might be” 
soon becomes “may be,” and before we realize 
it “is.” An attorney, therefore, has the right 
to expect to find in his state library any books 
cited in the opinions of his own supreme court 
and the Supreme Court of the United States, 
if not everything cited by the highest courts 
in the several sister states. 

It will not be long, in my opinion, before 
there will be made available through a great 
International Tribunal, the fundamental laws 
of the civilized world, made easily accessible 
to all peoples and that, too, in their own lan- 
guage, and perhaps also in their own termin- 
ology. 

The departments of archives and public rec- 
ords cannot be over-emphasized. As the writ- 
ing of history will never end, so the collecting 
of material for historical purposes must never 
cease. With each generation there are pro- 
duced histories of the past, written and in- 
terpreted in the light of its own civilization. 

States are but individuals, and, like indi- 
viduals, differ in age, occupation, wealth, and 
territory controlled. Like individuals, then, 
they should conduct their several households 
and fashion their several establishments, being 
governed largely by their environment, re- 
quirements, and financial abilities. 

While in general the state libraries should 
be to the several states what the Library of 
Congress is to the nation, the system of com- 
mon schools, academies, colleges, universities, 
and public libraries in vogue in a state very 
materially affect the development of the state 
library. The development of the state library 
in a state whose several towns have good pub- 
lic schools, good public libraries, and in whose 
borders are one or more good college or uni- 
versity libraries open to its citizens, will nat- 
urally be very different from the development 
of the state library of a state whose system 
of education is not so well developed. In the 
former case the state helps the several com- 
munities through the local school or local li- 
brary, so that the state library is of necessity 
largely a library of reference, built up not 
necessarily in all departments of knowledge, 
but along those lines not adequately repre- 
sented by the other large libraries within its 
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borders. Such an arrangement or division of 
labor not only accomplishes the ideal uni- 
versity plan where each department is inde- 
pendent and under the direct supervision of a 
trained expert, but each library is thus per- 
mitted to use all its funds to purchase books 
along its chosen lines. 

It can hardly be expected that the states of 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, or Delaware, or 
any one of the smaller states can or will main- 
tain an establishment equal to that of New 
York and California, nor that they will equal 
our national library. It is not necessary that 
they should. In these days of rapid transit 
distance is fast being eliminated, and one can 
be served practically in his own home. The 
time has come to club; to co-operate. United 
we stand. Divided we fall. In the near fu- 
ture I believe local libraries will look to cen- 
tral libraries for books not in common use, 
and these central libraries will look to larger 
depositories for books infrequently called for. 
The states and several communities will, I 
think, come to see the waste of money there 
is in purchasing, cataloging, and housing cer- 
tain books in small libraries when a few copies 
of such books centrally located will serve an 
entire state. The local, the central, the uni- 
versity, the state, the interstate, the national, 
and international, or universal library is a 
series by no means unthinkable. It should be, 
and I believe sometime will be, possible for 
anyone who really needs to consult that work 
or a reproduction of it—for the photostat and 
similar photo-reproducing machines are doing 
wonders and promise more—or a _ separate, 
printed from it, practically in his own home. 
Dr. Putnam’s “service to the country at large” 
is bound to come. Such a service extending 
through local libraries or in the absence of a 
local library through designated public offi- 
cials as local centers, is reasonable, feasible, 
economical, and needed. Such a system of 
interlibrary loans under proper conditions and 
regulations will do much to clear our library 
and literary horizons. 

It is said that through disobedience man fell, 
that is, he fell by staying just where he was. 
He fell through not advancing to the better 
and broader things ahead, which it was his 
Privilege and duty to occupy and enjoy. In 
the same way there may have been times, and 
Probably will be still, when some of our state 


libraries—yes, and some of our large public 
libraries also—seem to have fallen or be 
falling—falling by not advancing to the field 
prepared for them from the foundations of 
the world. But whether this fall of libraries 
is due to disobedience, lack of funds, lack of 
administration, or lack of the franking privi- 
lege, I know not. But one thing I do know, 
it is not from lack of opportunity. 

Harriet M. Skogh: Practically all of the 
earlier laws governing state libraries—and 
many of us, I am sorry to say, still have such 
a law—limit the use of state libraries to mem- 
bers of the legislature, judges of the supreme 
court and state officials. The state officials 
usually interpret it to include all of those who 
work in any state department. Strictly speak- 
ing this makes of the collection at the capitol 
the same type of library which exists today 
in nearly every large corporation and that is 
the business library, so called. This may in- 
clude the general library, the law library, doc- 
ument collection, legislative reference material, 
a medical library, technical collections, engi- 
neering, architecture and anything else that 
is represented in the state’s business, which is 
wide and diversified as you all know. 

While this is apparently a highly localized 
use of the state library it is in reality a form 
of state-wide service in that in its service 
to legislators and judges and members of the 
state’s working family, it serves the repre- 
sentatives of the people in all parts of the 
state. All told, however, that means in num- 
bers, as you also know, a very limited clien- 
tele and therefore we have tried to enlarge 
our field of service by reaching out beyond 
the capitol city. 

The next address was 


TRAVELING LIBRARIES 


By ExizasetH H. West, State Librarian of 
Texas. 


The traveling library should be regarded 
simply as a means to an end. That end is the 
development of adequate local library service. 
The traveling library, one might say, should 
be merely a stop-gap, so long as certain parts 
of the state have no local library service or 
have inadequate local library service; then the 
state library is performing a public service 
in supplementing that service when inadequate 
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or supplying that service when it was absent 
by sending out collections of books or single 
books. I think that sometimes the circulation 
of books singly is included in consideration 
of the traveling libraries. Generally speaking 
we consider traveling libraries simply as col- 
lections of books, either fixed collections, a 
certain number of books assembled and sent 
out on demand; or a collection of books pre- 
pared to meet a special demand. Obviously 
the first type of traveling library is much the 
more economical of time and service than the 
latter. Equally obviously, that type of travel- 
ing library is not so good to meet local library 
demands. 

I believe a general traveling library has 
about fifty books in it—that is the case with 
our fixed collections, at least. In Oklahoma, 
I believe, they take about twenty-five in their 
collections. These books are selected very 
carefully to meet the average need, about a 
third adult fiction, a third non-fiction, a third 
children’s books. 

The other type of library, of course, can 
be supplied only where there is an adequate 
staff to look after it. 

We have the pleasure of having with us 
the chief of the first division of the library 
department, or the chief of the first section 
of the library division of the Department of 
Education of Mexico. She will tell us some- 
thing about library work in Mexico. 

Sefiorita Luz Garcia Nufiez: The first thing 
I want to do here is beg your pardon for my 
bad English. It is the first time that I have 
arrived in the States and been among you, but 
I am so glad that I am here and to be in- 
vited. 

I cannot say all the things that are inter- 
esting about our country. We have founded 
in two years a great number of popular libra- 
ries, because in Mexico we have never been 
a country for libraries for the people. We 
have only high libraries for the scholars and 
students but for the people there was none 
in our country. Since the year 1921, Senor 
Vasconcelos, who was in charge of the Na- 
tional University, has been establishing this 
system of libraries for the people. We work 
with the great desire to let the people have 
the useful knowledge of our arts and indus- 
try and other things that may be learned by 
them. We have public libraries which are es- 
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tablished in the principal cities of each 

the capital cities. We have also school libra. 
ries in some schools of girls and boys, We 
have a few traveling libraries for the places 
where there are no local libraries and we 
have also miscellaneous libraries, and we haye 
also libraries for workers, because we have 
so many factories and the laborers at the 
close of the day’s work go to the library and 
spend all their time in reading useful books, 

Now, we are interested in founding the lend- 
ing of books in our country and with this sub. 
ject in mind I have visited all the public 
libraries of Dallas, San Antonio, Austin, and 
when I return I shall make some suggestions 
to my department in order to do the things 
that will be needed. 

Demarchus C. Brown: I only hope, Madam 
Chairman, that when one of us goes to Mex- 
ico he will make as good a speech in Spanish 
as the sefiorita made in English. 

Madam Chairman: We have Mr. Bowker 
here with us and we are sorry to see him 
leaving. We would like a message from him 
before he must leave us. 

R. R. Bowker: I think it is most gratify- 
ing to see that this conference has represen- 
tation from Mexico. 

It ought not to be forgotten that Spain 
was the one country which in its language 
undertook to make library work pervasive 
to a large part of the home country and the 
dependencies. In Porto Rico we found, for in- 
stance, that every municipality had a library. 
Some of them were really in active service. 

There is a splendid start down there of the 
American library system. The Carnegie Li- 
brary, in San Juan, in which Sefior O'Neil, 
who came to Pratt Institute for a year as a 
student, is the very wide-awake head, but in 
each small town we found a municipal library. 

Miss Skogh: The ways in which the state 
library extends its service beyond the capi- 
tal city in historical matters will be taken 
up by Mr. Lester of the Public Library Com- 
mission of Wisconsin. 

Clarence B. Lester discussed the relations 
of the State Library of Wisconsin to the 
Legislative Reference Library which is under 
the Public Library Commission, and called 
especial attention to the service rendered by 
the centralized state agencies, including the 
State Historical Society Library and the Uni- 
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yersity Library, to the communities which have 
small public libraries or no libraries at all. 

Miss Skogh: With your permission I think 
I am going to ask Mrs. Weber to describe in 
a few minutes a rather interesting experiment 
of the Illinois State Historical Society in 
essay writing, popularizing history material. 

Madam Chairman: Last year the State His- 
torical Society offered a handsome gold medal 
for an original essay written by the school 
children of the grades between the eighth and 
twelfth inclusive, on pioneer women of IIli- 
nois, our idea being to collect original mate- 
rial, to unearth old letters and diaries and 
such material as the historical society could 
not obtain otherwise. We wrote some of our 
circular letters asking “Have you not a hero- 
ine in your own family?” We had a very 
good return. 

William E. Connelley: We have in Kansas 
a very large historical collection and it ought 
to be made more useful to the general pub- 
lic than it is, but these questions that we have 
had here today and problems that have been 
presented are our problems. We have been 
trying to do something to solve them but the 
methods that we worked out demand money 
and that is something that is pretty hard to 
get at this time from a legislature. 

Mr. Brown: How far are the state libraries 
in their historical departments or the historical 
society libraries using the photostat to circu- 
late over the state copies of their valuable 
material? If they are not doing it, isn’t it 
the very best means of doing it? I have been 
trying to get one for the state library for 
some time but so far have failed, although 
we do take three or four valuable pages or 
manuscripts across the street to a photostat 
dealer and send them out to readers anywhere 
in the state. Why shouldn’t large libraries 
do that generally? Some of them, I suppose, 
are doing it; but they ought to do it very gen- 
erally, 

Miss West: Don’t be misled by the sug- 
gestion that is made by the photostat people, 
like other good salesmen, that it is easy to 
use. You need an expert to manage a photo- 
stat and you need a complete equipment. 

Mr. Godard: You need gumption. You need 
patience. You need common sense. But you 
don't need the so-called expert to run the 
Photostat. You do need running water. You 


need a lot of it. And you need to follow the 
rules. Don’t think that you are going to get 
the same results from ancient yellow manu- 
scripts in thirty seconds that you get from a 
clean India ink copy, freshly made in four 
seconds, because there is a difference whether 
you use the screen or you don’t, but if you 
have patience, gumption and follow the rules, 
with a lot of running water, you will have 
pretty good luck and success. 

Miss Skogh: Illinois has in its state library 
a new department, the archives department, 
and I believe that the photostat will be in 
use there as soon as records are moved into 
the new building. 

Madam Chairman: In the Historical So- 
ciety of Detroit they do most excellent work 
in copying manuscripts. They have sent us, 
the State Historical Library of Illinois, some 
beautiful copies of manuscripts. 

J. M. Hitt: May I say a word about the 
subject which we have just left, before Mr. 
Brown begins? It is not quite the same as 
you have been talking about, but the machine 
may interest you. It is a machine by which 
you photograph the page, a number of pages, 
six or seven hundred of them, one right after 
the other on a film. The films are not more 
than three-quarters of an inch wide, just like 
an ordinary moving picture film except they 
don’t run consecutively ; the film does not run 
continuously in being reproduced. They photo- 
graph this page and then the next and next 
and next and so on and if you wish to re- 
produce or get any page, throw it on the 
screen. That works with great rapidity. 

I have a six hundred and seventy page book 
that has been reduced down to a film the 
size of an ordinary spool and put into a tin 
case and dipped in paraffin and it is abso- 
lutely hermetically sealed and that can be 
done very rapidly. 

I believe I said a year ago in Detroit when 
I spoke of this matter that we expected the 
last session of the legislature to have it le- 
galized in such a way that the reproductions 
would be of the same import and value and 
legal status as the photostat, but didn’t get 
that through. However, it is coming and it is 
our solution of the matter of reproducing vol- 
umes. 

Miss West: May I ask the speaker if that 
equipment is portable? 
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Mr. Hitt: No, it has to be installed in the 
library. It does not take much space, not as 
much as two tables, but it is not portable, 
Miss. West, in the sense that you can carry it 
around in your vest pocket. 

Miss West: I want something to take to 
Cuba or Mexico and reproduce foreign arch- 
ives. 

Mr. Hitt: This is somewhat permanent and 
set up. It works with an electric light. 

In the absence of Miss Gillis the next paper 
was read by Mr. Brown: 


STATE-WIDE LIBRARY SERVICE TO 
THE BLIND IN CALIFORNIA 


By Maser R. Giiuts, Assistant Librarian and 
Head of the Books for the Blind Depart- 
ment of the California State Library 


The California library plan is so thoroughly 
constructed on the ideas of state-wide service 
and the centralization of library functions that 
it is difficult in a way for us to talk about 
it. Such a plan is just a natural part of our 
everyday life, like eating and sleeping, and if 
we do not go so far as to think that every- 
one else is working under a similar plan, we 
do sometimes have to pull ourselves up with 
a jerk and remind ourselves that some people 
do have to be convinced of its simplicity and 
value. 

In case you are not all familiar with the 
plan of library service in California, I shall 
outline it briefly and then describe particu- 
larly the work for the blind and its place in 
the whole. The State Library carries on in 
one institution the functions often scattered 
among various agencies in other states. The 
State Library consists not only of the techni- 
cal departments common to all libraries—Or- 
der, Periodicals, Catalog and Reference, for 
instance—but it has also a Law Department, 
a Legislative Reference Department, a Docu- 
ments Department, a California Department 
(which corresponds to other State Historical 
Society collections), a Department of Library 
Organizing and a Books for the Blind De- 
partment. And we think the particular value 
of such an arrangement is in its simplicity, 
its freedom from unnecessary duplication and 
its economy of time, effort and expense. 

Work for the blind was not begun until 
December, 1904, when the Board of State Li- 
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brary Trustees was urged to develop this sery. 
ice, because of the many demands made upon 
the only existing Association Library for the 
Blind, located in San Francisco— demands 
which it was in no position to fill. From the 
beginning made in 1904, we have on April 1, 
1923, reached a total of 15,150 volumes, 1,896 
borrowers, and an average monthly circyla- 
tion of 3,000. Our collection consists of books 
on all subjects, magazines, maps, music and 
even games and writing appliances. And this 
is how we work. 

Our collection of books is kept at the dis- 
tributing center in the State Library at Sacra- 
mento, and the books are loaned direct to 
borrowers, not to or through libraries. This 
is contrary to our policy with sighted borrow- 
ers, but the reasons for the difference are, in 
our opinion, good. In the first place books for 
the blind are sent by a library to a blind 
reader and returned by the reader to a li- 
brary free of postage charges. This is ac- 
cording to a federal law, so that by dealing 
directly with the borrower, we save all trans- 
portation charges. In our few experiments 
in sending small groups of embossed books to 
libraries, we found that the blind readers were 
not always able to go to the libraries, that 
some did not care to go, and furthermore that 
a small collection of books in one locality 
was soon read and was not giving the serv- 
ice that the same books, kept at the State 
Library, could give. We therefore definitely 
abandoned that plan and give our entire serv- 
ice to the blind direct from the library to the 
individual. 

I believe that our experiences in lending 
embossed books to libraries prove conclusively 
the value of one central library for the blind 
in a state, except of course where there are 
large numbers of blind in a city like New 
York City or Chicago, for instance, where 
they would probably always have to have a 
city collection as well as the state one. While 
our experiments were on a small scale, the 
principle would be the same everywhere— 
where there is a small number of blind, a 
local collection of books soon goes dead on 
the shelves unless constantly added to, and 
even then the majority of the books are read 
but a few times, afterwards becoming useless. 
On the other hand in a state-wide collection, 
there is an almost unlimited turnover of the 
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books, especially of those well embossed, well 
bound and of universal appeal. From the 
standpoint of economy, of initial expenditure 
and overhead and the standpoint of lack of 
useless duplication there is everything to be 
said for service to the blind from one center. 
And from the point of view of the blind bor- 
rower, state-wide service scores all the points, 
too, because with books delivered by mail 
almost into the hands of the reader, there 
seems no way that library service could be 
improved, provided always that the headquar- 
ters staff is efficient in every sense of the 
term. 

It is with no sense of personal apology that 
I speak with enthusiasm of the work of our 
staff, for although I am nominally the head 
of the Books for the Blind Department, ac- 
tually I do very little except supervisory work, 
other State Library duties having taken the 
major part of my time for the last few years. 
I can say in whole-hearted praise, therefore, 
that no plan such as ours would succeed un- 
less handled with the personal interest that 
our staff shows in every blind borrower and 
every book sent to him. Those of you who 
are not familiar with service to the blind prob- 
ably do not realize how difficult it is for 
many, even the majority, of blind people to 
have catalogs read to them and to obtain any 
assistance in selecting books. Some are never 
able to send in a list of books wanted. To 
offset this we have issued embossed catalogs, 
but our principal way of overcoming this ob- 
stacle is through an intelligent and sympa- 
thetic selecting of books by our department 
staff. By this I mean not the selection of 
books for purchase, but the choosing of the 
books to be sent out to the borrower. The staff 
does this by building up in every possible way 
some idea of each borrower’s tastes, needs, 
likes and dislikes, through correspondence, 
from selections made at any time, from com- 
ments sometimes sent in on addressed postals 
left in each book, and from actually meeting 
the borrowers and talking to them whenever 
that can be managed. We make it our aim 
to fit the book to each reader, and judging 
from the letters of enthusiastic appreciation 
we receive, our girls succeed in that aim re- 
markably well. 

A factor in our work for the blind which 
contributes very greatly to the service, is the 


work of our two home teachers, located in our 
centers of population, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. From their headquarters they go 
also to nearby towns and communities, and 
carry on much teaching work also by corre- 
spondence. Primarily, of course, their work 
is to teach adults, blinded after school age, to 
read embossed books. Actually that is only a 
starting point and leads them soon to the 
greater service of encouraging the hopeless 
to take on the tasks of old normal life again, 
to find their place in the world and to gain 
confidence in themselves through that first de- 
veloped ability—the ability to read once more. 
These teachers, one totally and one partially 
blind, find time to assist in establishing con- 
servation of vision classes, classes for the 
blind in schools for the seeing, and to help 
in pensions for the blind problems, by assist- 
ing those who are applying for the pensions, 
and by advising, on constant request, those in 
charge of granting them. They work and lec- 
ture on prevention of blindness and on secur- 
ing a better understanding of blind problems 
by seeing people. And ever and always they 
make the connection in their territory between 
the blind reader and the State Library which 
serves him. 

I know of no library work which gives such 
rich returns for effort expended as work for 
the blind. The man, who, through reading, 
has been encouraged to walk out alone, to 
chop the wood, even to enter again his old 
line of business; the woman, who, through the 
library, gains the confidence to cook, to sew, 
to take her accustomed place in the family; 
the child who, on account of the library, can 
keep pace with the seeing child in high school 
and later in college—all these, to say nothing 
of the hundreds of others, who get just recre- 
ation, pleasure and information from the read- 
ing itself, express their love and appreciation 
for the library in such heartfelt terms that 
we would be inhuman indeed, if we did not 
expend our best efforts to deserve their ap- 
proval. After all, there cannot but be some 
degree of sentiment in work for the blind, 
even though established, as ours is, on the 
business theory that State Library service 
means service to all, the blind as well as the 
seeing citizens of our commonwealth. 

Before I close I must answer a question 
that doubtless is in some of your minds— 
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where, in this plan, is the much vaunted co- 
operation between librarians that Californians 
love to talk about? I'll admit that as I have 
outlined it, such co-operation seems to be ex- 
cluded, but in reality this is not the case. 
As a matter of actual fact all the city and 
the county librarians of the state act as a sort 
of informal, unappointed, unpaid field agents 
for our books for the blind department. They 
are ever on the lookout for the prospective 
blind borrower and put us in touch with all 
they find. Often, too, they follow up those 
with whom we lose contact, and otherwise 
stand ready to act as the connecting link. And 
so we have complete the great chain of Cali- 
fornia librarians helping in the work of mak- 
ing our state a finer place, a happier place, 
a place of greater opportunities for our blind 
citizens as well as for those who see. 

In Mr. Brigham’s absence the following 
paper was read by another member: 


THE LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE 
BUREAU 


By Herpsert O. Bricuam, Librarian, Rhode 
Island State Library, Providence 


For many years there has been close con- 
tact between the state library and the legisla- 
ture. Some of the state libraries which have 
been operated in an efficient manner for many 
years have received large sums of money for 
use in procuring suitable books for legislative 
use, and in one case, the great Empire state, 
for the direct purpose of establishing a legis- 
lative reference section. 

Melvil Dewey, director of the New York 
State Library, created the office of legislative 
sub-librarian in the year 1890. Under the 
leadership-of Mr. A. B. Shaw, the first ap- 
pointee, Mr. Robert H. Whitten and their 
successors, a strong department was built up 
in the State Library which issued valuable 
publications on comparative legislation. It is 
a matter of great regret that the fire at the 
state library destroyed the records in prepa- 
ration and caused the suspension of this valu- 
able series. 

In the New York State Library and other 
state libraries there was a fine extension of 
library service to the legislature, but in the 
year 1901 there was created in the state of 
Wisconsin an entirely new field of legislative 
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reference work. That state, as expressed by 
Theodore Roosevelt, has become a laboratory 
for wise, experimental legislation, aiming to 
secure the social and political betterment of 
the people. Into this environment came Charles 
McCarthy, a keen student of political science 
and a real leader of men. Dr. McCarthy had 
a rugged, forceful personality which enabled 
him to cope with difficult problems with suc. 
cess. Into his active mind there came the con- 
ception of a legislative reference bureau which, 
by its operation, would overcome some of the 
difficulties then inherent in legislative pro 
cedure. In Wisconsin he found no organized 
method of placing information on any par- 
ticular bill before the legislator, nor any 
impartial or skilled assistance in the drafting 
of bills. One of his first undertakings was 
the establishment of a bill-drafting depart- 
ment which in itself was entirely separate 
from the reference room. 

Certain rules for the drafting room were 
devised. Under these rules no bill could be 
drafted without specific written instructions 
from a member of the legislature. The drafts- 
man was not permitted to make suggestions 
as to the contents of a bill, but his work was 
considered as merely clerical and_ technical. 
The department also claimed lack of respon- 
sibility for the legality or constitutionality 
of any measure or any notations placed upon 
the bill under the rules of the legislature. 

Dr. McCarthy was hewing new ground and 
much of his work strayed far from the con- 
ception of library service. For the purpose 
of amassing information, books and periodi- 
cals were clipped and their contents placed in 
vertical files convenient of access. In his 
book, The Wisconsin Idea, he describes at 
some length the beginnings of the legislative 
reference department and the methods fol- 
lowed to prepare material for the use of the 
legislator. He graphically portrays the posi- 
tion of the new member and how useful the 
legislative reference bureau becomes to the 
man of this type. 

This new leaven in the field of library work 
had a beneficial effect and throughout the 
country there sprang into existence legislative 
reference bureaus of various types. 

Johnson Brigham, state librarian of Iowa, 
brought out in a paper before our association 
an apt comparison of the New York and Wis- 
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consin methods for legislative work. After 
acknowledging the leadership of these two 
state institutions, he notes the strong line of 
cleavage between the one and the other and 
calls attention to the fact that the New York 
State Library brings the legislator all available 
information bearing upon proposed legislation, 
but does not undertake to act for the legis- 
lator in passing upon the relative value of 
the information given or in the drafting of 
bills for legislative action. The legislative 
reference department of Wisconsin not only 
collects, collates and supplies all information, 
but evaluates the same. It supplies briefs and 
arguments and, upon request, drafts bills. 
Many of the bureaus which have been created 
since Johnson Brigham’s outline have drawn 
from the experience of both institutions and 
have benefited thereby. 

Some states followed the example of New 
York and placed in the State Library a legis- 
lative reference division which to a greater 
or lesser degree attempted to aid the legisla- 
tor. California, Connecticut, Iowa, Kansas, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey and New York 
are notable examples of this group. The cre- 
ation of this department frequently depended 
upon new legislation and in the states of 
Georgia, Ohio, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Texas and Vermont enactment of law created 
the departments. In other states various meth- 
ods have been utilized. In Alabama the De- 
partment of Archives and History undertook 
the task. In Indiana the work was placed in 
the State Library, but later transferred to a 
separate bureau. In North Dakota the duties 
were given to the State Library Commission. 
In Pennsylvania the legislative reference work 
was originally assigned to the State Library, 
but later an independent bureau was estab- 
lished. In South Dakota the legislative refer- 
ence became a part of the Department of His- 
tory. In Virginia a separate department was 
organized and in Missouri the legislative ref- 
erence library was placed in charge of the 
secretary of the Missouri Library Commission. 
In Nebraska the bureau became a part of the 
University of Nebraska. In Arizona the work 
was performed by the State Law and Legisla- 
tive Reference Library and in Oregon by 
the Supreme Court Library and State Library. 

The department in Arkansas was turned 
over to the Arkansas History Commission. A 


separate bureau was created in Illinois which 
is entirely distinct from the various libraries 
in the city of Springfield; the Municipal Ref- 
erence Library of Baltimore has for several 
years performed the legislative reference func- 
tions for the state of Maryland; in the 
states of New Hampshire and Wyoming leg- 
islative reference work has been conducted by 
the state libraries without any special author- 
ity; and in the state of Michigan the depart- 
ment of the State Library was abolished at 
the session of 1921 and its duties carried on 
by the library itself. 

In the remainder of the states of the Union, 
legislative reference work is performed by 
the state libraries, but it is safe to assume 
that the work in these states is not as effi- 
cient as those maintaining legislative reference 
bureaus. 

In this study I have not attempted to dis- 
cuss the question of bill-drafting which is a 
subject in itself. Studies made by Mr. Les- 
ter at a previous conference indicated that 
bill-drafting is conducted by Alabama, Ari- 
zona, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland (Baltimore, 
municipal), Massachusetts, Nebraska, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Vermont, Virginia, and Wis- 
consin. 

Vermont claims to draft all bills, Wisconsin 
prepares 98% ; Indiana, 80% ; Illinois and Vir- 
ginia, 75%; Nebraska and Rhode -Island, 
60% ; North Carolina and Ohio in excess of 
50%. A bill-drafting commission in New 
York, entirely separate from the State Li- 
brary, drafts about 90% of the bills. 

This dry summary of functions and of pow- 
ers does not begin to evaluate the legislative 
reference bureaus in the various states. The 
conclusion that can be drawn from the valu- 
able summary prepared by Mr. Lester and 
from the researches of the writer is that there 
is a tendency to segregate legislative refer- 
ence work in the state library, to make it 
work hand in glove with the library and to 
secure the benefit of close contact with the 
older institution. 

Speaking for Rhode Island, we have found 
the plan works advantageously. With a cer- 
tain latitude we can, when need arises, trans- 
fer assistants from the State Library to the 
Legislative Reference Bureau and vice versa 
when the legislature is not in session. 
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The advocates of a separate institution have 
argued a good cause and Wisconsin and In- 
diana are examples of the results of this 
method. 

Each state has its own peculiar problems 
and what will function in Illinois in one form 
will not function in Massachusetts in the same 
form. There is also not the slightest doubt 
that the legislative reference movement has 
been of great aid and assistance to the state 
library movement. It has obviously augmented 
appropriations, has stimulated interest in the 
library on the part of legislators and has 
made the state library a more vital part of 
the legislative function of the state. 

Considering for a moment the constructive 
factors which have resulted from legislative 
reference service, we only need to turn to our 
critics, the authorities on political and social 
science. For many years the American Bar 
Association has maintained a special commit- 
tee on legislative drafting and from time to 
time its reports have called special attention 
to the value of legislative reference service. 
The report for 1913 is a fine brief for the 
organization of the two services, legislative 
reference and legislative drafting. This re- 
port discusses at some length the relation of 
the two services and notes that where the 
reference service is not used by the drafting 
department, comparatively little use of the 
legislative reference section is made by the 
members of the legislature. Again, if the 
drafting department makes no use of the 
reference service, the drafting service is nec- 
essarily confined to matters of form. We li- 
brarians should bear in mind that close har- 
mony between legislative reference and draft- 
ing is essential for the most efficient results. 

Space will not permit a complete study of 
the change in administrative form of the vari- 
ous bureaus or the development of the legis- 
lative reference service in the Library of 
Congress. 

In the field of publication the legislative ref- 
erence bureaus have made an excellent show- 
ing. New York, with its year books on legis- 
lation, leads the other states in the volume of 
production. Wisconsin has prepared numerous 
departmental bulletins and various other states 
have issued from time to time valuable sum- 
maries on topics of general interest. 

One of the most noteworthy features of 
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legislative reference work is the fine co- 
operation between the various legislative ref. 
erence departments. Reciprocal friendliness has 
always been the rule and the writer can at- 
test the many courtesies extended by the other 
reference }reaus. 

The chairman then asked Mr. Dullard to 
read the report of the secretary. 

Mr. Dullard: This, you understand, is not 
my report but the report of Mr. Brigham, the 
real secretary, who is not present. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRE- 
TARY OF THE N. A. S. L. 


By H. O. BrigHam 


The Secretary herewith presents his report 
for the ten months’ period ending April 30th, 
1923. 

Inasmuch as the meeting is held two months 
earlier than usual, the Secretary’s report and 
the Treasurer’s report cover a period of ten 
months. 

For the first time in the history of the 
Association a meeting has been held in the 
month of April and during the period in which 
all of the legislatures in the country are in 
session, but the necessary exigencies and the 
desire to meet with the American Library 
Association has forced us to accept this in- 
convenient time, yet, as a recompense, we have 
found our way to a delightful portion of the 
southland and we have meeting with us to- 
day an unusually fine representation from the 
southern states. 

In recent years there has been an increased 
interest in our Association by the state libra- 
ries which are located south of the parallel, 
and undoubtedly this year will show an in- 
crease in membership from this portion of 
the country. If our Association, necessarily 
small in numbers, is to be successful, it must 
have a full representation from all parts of 
the United States, and for this reason your 
officers welcome this journey into the Ozark 
Mountains with the charming surroundings of 
the Hot Springs National Park. 

Referring to the problems of our Associa- 
tion, your Secretary sincerely believes that 
we should take certain steps to increase our 
membership and to strengthen our resources. 

We have a committee originally authorized 
to confer with the American Association of 
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Law Libraries concerning the future of the 
Association. At the Detroit meeting this com- 
mittee was given added authority to confer 
with other associations and to make such rec- 
ommendations as it thought proper concern- 
ing this matter. 

Acting unofficially, I have been in corre- 
spondence with various members of the League 
of Library Commissions and find a strong 
unanimity of opinion, indicating a desire to 
form an association which would represent 
the official or governmental relation of the 
library activity. 

In some states the state library and the li- 
brary commission are separate entities; in 
other states the state librarian is ex officio 
secretary of the commission and in other com- 
monwealths the two organizations are entirely 
separate. I hope to see in the near future 
these two associations drawn closer together 
and possibly even their interests merged. 

I have taken the liberty of placing this state- 
ment in my report, for I believe that an as- 
sociation which has passed its 25th birthday 
should function with great efficiency and 
should have behind it a high record of achieve- 
ment. I also believe that we should revive 
our committees and make them actually work. 
A past president of this Association made a 
careful study of our standing and special 
committees and found that many of them were 
dormant, or absolutely negligent of their du- 
ties. I suggest that the Association authorize 
the executive committee, or, if preferred, a 
special committee, appointed for the purpose, 
to investigate the question of the necessary 
standing and special committees that this As- 
sociation should maintain. I also suggest that 
the nominating committee appointed at this 
session take into consideration the value of 
appointing officers for the ensuing years in 
such manner that committee meetings are 
practicable. A wide geographical distribution 
may look well on paper, but in actual practice 
it presents serious problems of administration 
and it increases our expense by distributing 
our officers from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
with the President in the middle west. 

The nominating committee’s problem is also 
complicated by the lack of knowledge concern- 
ing the place of the next annual meeting. If 
we could, with the assistance of the American 
Library Association, devise a two-year meet- 
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ing program, we could elect our officers with 
better wisdom. 

In conclusion, I herewith offer my resigna- 
tion as Secretary and Treasurer of the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries. I have 
undertaken the task the past two years at a 
great sacrifice of time and energy and I, 
therefore, ask to be relieved of my duties. 

Madam Chairman: It has then been moved 
and seconded that the report be received. 

The motion is unanimously carried. 

Con. P. Cronin: I move that we proceed 
with the recommendations contained in the re- 
port of the Secretary-Treasurer, in the order 
as they are set forth there. 

Mr. Brown: Let us have the Treasurer's 
part of it first. 

Mr. Dullard read the following report: 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


Receipts 
Balance July 1, 1922............. $653.64 
Received from dues.............. 5.00 
Interest received from bank....... 1.84 
WO Siete Sa vdcccbchivtceel $860.48 
Expenditures 

Expenses in Detroit (1922)...... $ 21.00 
Stenography reporting (1922).... 31.70 
SE, di wis tla chhatmabent 17.33 
SOE: anes « hévi-n cathe sdetokabe 85.00 
ST 1:4 wis.» 5 hhpe alan wince rial 15.00 
SOE occunesdcsvsinewecn’ 100.00 
ND 0 6id65h.065é 24 bud eee 14.00 
BEE takandodstcbee ceatsanaal $284.03 
MIE nic alivadins sbieaeues Gee $576.45 


Madam Chairman: It is moved and second- 
= rea the Treasurer’s report be received and 
ed. 


Attention was called to the suggestion that 
the state libraries and the state library com- 
missions unite in their national organizations 
which appeared in the secretary’s report. Mr. 
Brown spoke for the committee continued 
from the Detroit conference to consider amal- 
gamating the American Association of Law 
Libraries and the National Association of 
State Libraries. It was stated that his formal 
report would be considered at the Friday ses- 
sion. 

There was some discussion of the secre- 
tary’s suggestion that a committee be ap- 
pointed to consider the functions of the As- 
sociation’s several standing committees. No 
action was taken. 
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It was 

Voted, That the resignation of the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer be accepted and that we ex- 
press our appreciation of Mr. Brigham’s serv- 
ices and regrets that he finds it necessary to 
resign. 

Mr. Cronin: Is it in order to elect a suc- 
cessor to Mr. Brigham? 

Madam Chairman: No. We have a nomi- 
nating committee to report Friday. We have 
already elected a secretary for this meeting. 

If there is nothing further with regard to 
the report of the Secretary-Treasurer I will 
ask the Secretary to read a letter from our 
Secretary. 

Mr. Dullard read a communication from 
Mr. Brigham. (Not presented for publica- 
tion. Ed.) 

Madam Chairman: You have heard this 
letter which requests a certain thing. What 
will you do with it? 

Mr. Godard: I move, Madam President, 
that it be referred to the incoming Executive 
Committee with power. 

Madam Chairman: As I understand it if 
this organization is to take action upon it in 
order to have any effect upon the decision of 
the American Library Association it should 
receive prompt attention. I understand from 
the letter that he expects this Association to 
recommend to the American Library Associa- 
tion Council that Providence be selected for 
the next annual conference. That is, we use 
what influence our Association may have upon 
the American Library Association to secure 
the selection of Providence as a place of meet- 
ing for the American Library Association 
next year. 

Johnson Brigham: Madam President, the 
American Library Association, as I under- 
stand it, refers from year to year this ques- 
tion to the Executive Board and it is ample 
time for us to consider the thing in our busi- 
ness meeting. 

Madam Chairman: Mr. Godard, that is 
what your motion was then? 

Mr. Godard: Yes, that this matter be re- 
ferred to the incoming Executive Committee 
with power and that will enable them to do 
just what seems best. Personally, I hope we 
will go to Providence. 

Mr. Brown: I second the motion. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 
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Madam Chairman: We have a further 
communication. 

Mr. Godard: Madam President, I would 


like to ask now, just for information for the 
incoming Executive Committee—of course, we 
don’t know who it may be—how many would 
like to meet at Providence. I would like to 
ask, or have the President ask, those who 
would like to meet in Providence next year 
to raise their hands. 

Mr. Brigham: Madam President, before 
that question is put I think it my duty, if not 
my privilege, to state that at the meeting of 
the Iowa Library Association today an in- 
vitation was given to meet in Des Moines. I 
am not over-anxious about it, but still under 
the circumstances I think it would be a little 
premature to vote on Providence. I am in 
the hands of Providence. 

Mr. Hitt: Madam President, as another 
suggestion—the Secretary has suggested that 
we consider a two-year program, which seems 
to me exceedingly wise. Now, Seattle wants 
the meeting in 1925. That is definitely set- 
tled. 

Mr. Cronin: Madam Chairman, I think 
some of the brothers here are taking a little 
too much for granted. I think that Provi- 
dence is a magnificent place to hold the next 
convention; in fact, there is only one city in 
the country that would be better. If Provi- 
dence is going to land it in 1924 I would like 
to see it go to Phoenix in 1925. 

Madam Chairman: I believe the National 
Association of State Libraries would like to 
visit all of these places but it certainly will 
take time. 

Mr. Godard: I don’t want to compromise 
anybody but I thought it would be nice to find 
out for the information of the Executive Com- 
mittee how many would like to go to Provi- 
dence. 

Madam Chairman: All those please hold 
up their hands who wish to go to Providence 
for the meeting of the National Association 
in 1924, 

The Secretary: Twelve. 

Madam Chairman: It doesn’t carry a con- 
trary motion but let us see those who would 
be opposed to going to Providence. I see no 
hands. 
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Mr. Godard: Madam President, in view of 
what Mr. Brigham has said it might be only 
fair to ask how many would like to go to 
Des Moines. We'll then all raise our hands. 

Mr. Brigham: Mr. Godard’s suggestion is 
only fair but it comes a little late after it has 
scored for Providence but between Provi- 
dence and Des Moines, of course, I have an 
opinion but I want to go to Providence, too. 
I don’t think he should put us prematurely 
on the line of choice. I am not forcing Des 
Moines. We will live on without the con- 
ference. 

Madam Chairman: I hardly think that this 
will bind the new administration officially. It 
is just a personal opinion of members present 
and we would like to go to many places. 

There is another communication. 

The Secretary: Here is a letter written to 
Mr. Brigham as state librarian of Rhode Is- 
land which is similar to a letter addressed to 
all the state librarians in the country, but Mr. 
Brigham has asked that this matter be brought 
to the attention of this meeting. 

Madam Chairman: Does that require ac- 
tion? I think it is nothing more than a rec- 
ommendation. 

Mr. Hitt: I suggest that that is merely a 
duplication of Mr. Lester’s report. 

Madam Chairman: The letters have been 
received, I am sure, by all of us and it is an 
excellent idea. 

Do you desire any action taken on this? 

Miss West: Madam Chairman, I think I 
have here all the replies that we have received 
about that. Would it be desirable to run 
through these? I haven’t had time yet and it 
would take some time, of course. I don’t 
really think it is necessary. That same letter 
has been received by all the librarians. 


Mr. Brown: Each one is taking action to 
the best of his ability. 

Miss West: I think so. 

Miss Skogh: Madam President, that mat- 


ter of state documents check list is on the 
Public Documents program for Friday morn- 
ing and I believe those reports are to be 
handed in then. 


Madam Chairman: What will you do with 
the letter ? 
Miss West: Madam Chairman, I move that 


the letter be received and filed with the other 
documents. 
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The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 

Mr. Godard: I hope, Madam Chairman, as 
many as can will attend the meeting of the 
Public Documents Round Table, because there 
is a very important report to be given which 
concerns the work of state libraries as de- 
positories and we are having a direct repre- 
sentative from the office of the Superintendent 
of Public Documents who will be able to an- 
swer many questions and will give us, I think, 
some surprising information. 

Miss West: Madam Chairman, may I say 
one word more, if you will pardon me for 
saying so much? 

Miss Woodford has done an extraordinary 
piece of work as chairman of that committee, 
as doubtless you know. I simply want to call 
your attention to the very interesting exhibit 
that she and other members of the committee 
have assembled and urge everybody to see it. 
It is very illuminating and very interesting. 
It is in the sub-basement of the Eastman 
Hotel among the professional exhibits. 

Madam Chairman: It will profit us all 
very much to see this exhibit. I would like 
to remind you of our meeting for Thursday 
evening. We are then to meet a half hour 
earlier than the time scheduled on the pro- 
gram. Mr. E. R. Harlan of Iowa has been 
invited to talk to us on state archives and 
records. 

Mr. Brigham: Madam President, I can 
state positively that Mr. Harlan will not be 
here. He told me that he would forward his 
paper to the President and ask that it be read. 

Madam Chairman: I have received a tele- 
gram from him that he would be here this 
evening. For that reason we will place the 
paper of Mr. Harlan for our meeting to- 
morrow evening and I hope that we will all 
give him a good audience as I fear that he 
may feel there has been some discourtesy or 
inattention to him in not informing him that 
the program was changed and I ask that you 
all will be on hand promptly at eight o’clock 
Thursday evening instead of eight-thirty. 

Mr. Godard: I would like, Madam Pres- 
ident, to ask one question. You notice in the 
program this year that all the general sessions 
have been placed in the evening, which has 
given the entire day open to the affiliated or- 
ganizations to use one hour, two hours or ten 
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hours of that day, just as they saw fit for 
their meetings. Now, I think at our last meet- 
ing we should make note and convey our ap- 
preciation to the American Library Associa- 
tion for this change in order that they may 
know the change has been appreciated by the 
several organizations. That change, I am free 
to state, was made at my very solicitous re- 
quest. of the Executive Board last year. 

Madam Chairman: It worked well. I be- 
lieve, Mr. Godard, that we will have a Com- 
mittee on Resolutions which will perhaps take 
care of that. 

I will appoint as a Committee on Resolu- 
tions Mr. Brown and two associates to be 
chosen by him. 

Mr. Brown: I move we adjourn. 

The motion was carried. 

The meeting adjourned at 4:55 p. m. 


Third Session 
(Thursday evening, April 26) 


The Thursday Evening Session of the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries was 
called to order at 8:30 o’clock, Mrs. Jessie 
Palmer Weber, President of the Association, 
presiding, and Mr. John P. Dullard acting as 
Secretary of the Session. 

Madam Chairman: It gives me great pleas- 
ure to introduce to you Mr. Gilson G. Glasier 
of the Wisconsin State Library who will talk 
to us on the state library as a collection of 
law books. 

Mr. Glasier read his paper. 

Madam Chairman: I think that I have real- 
ized through Mr. Glasier’s paper that I was 
a true prophet and that we have received from 
him what we have expected and a great deal 
more and we thank him very much for this 
delightful paper. At least, to me it has pre- 
sented several new things, particularly about 
the consultation with the law librarian about 
the state books. 

We have another paper entitled, “The law 
section in a general state library.” 

Mr. Godard: Madam President, I find that 
we can use the same rooms upstairs that the 
law librarians have been using if we wish to 
go up one flight where we will not be dis- 
turbed in any way and it is much nicer than 
this, if you care to. 

Madam Chairman: I am going, Mr. Godard, 
to put that immediately to a vote and as many 
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of you as think it would be better for us to 
go upstairs please hold up your hands, 

The Secretary: I think the difficulty that 
existed a few minutes ago has passed over. 

Madam Chairman: Is it then the consensus 
of opinion that we stay where we are? Very 
well, we will then continue. 

Before we continue with the next paper, Mr. 
Glasier will be glad to answer questions. 

Mr. Brown: Madam Chairman, I would like 
to ask a question or two. May I ask, does 
the fact that you may purchase and use books 
on science, sociological subjects, connected 
with government interfere with the other li- 
brary that may do the same thing? Doesn't 
the State Historical Library which is in an- 
other sense a state library interfere or dupli- 
cate what you do in that? 

Mr. Glasier: They don’t interfere in any 
way. They may duplicate some things that we 
have. I think possibly that that particular 
line of purchase would be made by the uni- 
versity library, but they buy for their own 
needs and both of those libraries are used 
mostly by university students. Of course, 
they are also open to the public. 

Mr. Brown: Then is your collection of what 
you may call general reference books on that 
subject quite large? 

Mr. Glasier: No, I wouldn’t say so, not as 
yet. 

Madam Chairman: Are there other ques- 
tions? Does anyone else desire to ask Mr. 
Glasier a question? 

Mr. Hitt: I would like to ask Mr. Glasier 
regarding exchanges from other states. You 
get documents from other libraries—suppose 
they contain a miscellaneous lot, some of 
which do not belong to you? 

Mr. Glasier: Yes, any particularly relating 
to history we turn over to the historical li- 
brary and if we happen to have duplicates of 
books that we do not want to keep and think 
they would like to get copies we send the 
duplicates to them. 

Mr. Brown: Then you would have all state 
publications kept in your library. Suppose 
those state publications are scientific and yet 
are really state documents, what do you do 
then? Do you keep them in the law library? 

Mr. Glasier: If we know that that is the 
only copy in the city we usually turn it over 
to either the university library or the his- 
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torical library. If we know that the other 
libraries have those things and don’t care for 
them we keep them in our library. 

Mr. Brown: I sent you a short time ago 
a geological survey of Indiana, a state docu- 
ment. You would keep that in the law li- 
brary. 

Mr. Glasier: In our document library. 

Madam Chairman: Mr. Glasier, is there not 
some rule with your legislative reference li- 
brary, sending their material to the historical 
society after it has reached a certain age, 
their periodicals ? 

Mr. Glasier: They make a practice of that. 
I don’t know if it is really a rule. We also 
send a great deal of material that we don’t 
care for to the state historical library. 

Madam Chairman: I thought that was the 
rule in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Glasier: They turn some of their ma- 
terial over to us. 

Dr. Andrews: Madam Chairman, I would 
like to find out either from Mr. Glasier or 
some of the other members of the Associa- 
tion what is the attitude of a law library to- 
wards bills? Do they consider bills which are 
presented to the various legislatures as of 
interest to lawyers or as interest to general 
students of sociology or of no interest to any- 
one? 

Mr. Glasier : In Wisconsin they are of great 
interest to lawyers because lawyers act, es- 
pecially in Madison, in the capacity of lobby- 
ists for the legislature and they frequently 
want the file of bills. We have in our library 
the most complete file of bills in existence in 
Wisconsin. They run back furthest, and there 
are frequently calls for them by lawyers. 

Mr. Hitt: Speaking of your own or other 
states ? 

Mr. Glasier: Only of our own. We do not 
keep the bills of other states. 

Mr. Godard: Madam President, we have an 
exchange on the printed bills some years with 
thirty states and sometimes as high as thirty- 
eight or thirty-nine. This year we have about 
thirty states with whom we exchange printed 
bills and when those bills come in they are 
sorted out by subject and placed in vertical 
folders, alphabetically by states under their 
respective subjects and these are available to 


legislative committees or to any others in- 
terested. 


Only the other day a bill was framed for 
Connecticut based on the Massachusetts Coal 
Sales Bill passed only a few days ago. And 
these files are printed bills of other states. 
We have them for fifteen or eighteen years. 
Those are in addition to our own printed bills 
of Connecticut. 

Mr. Brown: Are they a part of your refer- 
ence department or part of the law library? 

Mr. Godard: Part of the legislative refer- 
ence and we use the Supreme Court as a part 
of the legislative reference, all the digests, 
statutes, etc. 

Mrs. Maud Barker Cobb: I would like to 
ask Mr. Godard if he doesn’t consider that 
a great waste of space to keep all of those 
printed bills that do not become laws filed 
for so many years, those bills of other states? 
We keep in Georgia an index to bills that 
are introduced in the Georgia Legislature and 
we keep that index back for many years but 
it seems to me to keep the printed bills of 
other states for fifteen years is a great waste 
of space. 

Mr. Godard: We keep only the leading bills. 
We did for some four or five sessions keep all 
of them until the bills ran up so that they 
did become bulky, but you can store a great 
many bills in a very few feet of vertical files 
if you use all of your files. 

Dr. Andrews: Madam Chairman, it may 
interest the Association of State Libraries to 
know that the John Crerar Library and the 
New York Public Library and the Library 
of Congress are three places where you can 
get photographic copies of bills introduced 
in Congress since 1901. It is a burden for 
us to keep them, but I wanted to know 
whether they were of more use to lawyers 
or to the other classes of our readers and I 
am very glad to have the answer given and 
it may possibly interest those who are nearer 
to Chicago than to New York and Washing- 
ton that by writing to us you can get photo- 
graphic copies of any bill introduced in Con- 
gress since 1900 and we have also of late years 
been receiving the Illinois bills. The file at 
Springfield is far better than ours. 

Mr. Godard: That includes the resolutions 
as well as the bills? 

Dr. Andrews: All the printed matter that 
the Library of Congress keeps was printed 
and distributed so in case of conflagration in 
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any one city, it wouldn't be entirely lost. We 
do find use for that information for several 
years back. 

Mr. Cronin: Madam Chairman, this opens 
a subject that is of great interest to me. We 
have had a great deal of success in the con- 
duct of our legislative reference bureau since 
it was organized about twelve years ago. Our 
custom is to keep all copies of printed bills, 
legislative bills, resolutions and memorials as 
introduced. They are indexed numerically in 
the name of their introducer and also accord- 
ing to subjects and bound annuals. We have 
been for the last ten years exchanging with 
from a dozen to twenty states every legisla- 
tive session. From the bills received we seg- 
regate those bills that are of interest to our 
section of the country, or liable to be a mat- 
ter of legislative interest either pending or 
in the future and we classify those under 
subject and keep them subject to call at any 
future session of the legislature. 

The Secretary: In New Jersey we have 
bound volumes going back over a period per- 
haps of seventy-five years, bound volumes of 
all bills that have been introduced and in 
more recent years we also include in these 
bound volumes the reprints where there have 
been amendments, etc. I don’t know whether 
most of the legislative reference librarians 
would agree with me or not but our own 
thought is that it is a rather cumbersome 
and more or less of a useless proposition for 
us to lumber ourselves up with the bills that 
are introduced in other states when, if we 
are interested in a particular subject, we find 
that we can get about as good service by get- 
ting into communication either by mail or 
telephone or by telegraph with the particular 
states and get the information through the 
state librarian rather than trying to make a 
use of what would eventually become a colos- 
sal pile of bills. And if you are going to make 
a selection of bills, the great difficulty is to 
know what to keep and what to throw away, 
because what is important today is almost 
useless tomorrow and what may be regarded 
as of insignificance will be one of the most 
important things imaginable in the course of 
a few years. 

Now I remember a little incident along 
these lines. We have been having a great deal 
said in the last few years about budgets, and 
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budget has gotten to be a very common word 
in connection with libraries. Away back in 
1895 there was an investigation in the State 
of New Jersey, an investigation of state 
house expenditures, I think it was called at 
the time; it was called a State House In- 
vestigation. A report of the proceedings was 
printed, which was probably five or six hun- 
dred pages in bulk and as a result of the 
recommendation of the committee that they 
investigate this subject, a law was enacted, 
a very brief one which cancelled all standing 
appropriations, all continuing appropriations 
and provided that thereafter all appropriations 
for all purposes during one legislative session 
should be included in the single bill and that 
came pretty nearly being a budget system ex- 
cept so far as receipts were concerned and 
that was done, as I say, nearly thirty years 
ago, and it is only a very short time ago that 
I had a letter from the Library of Congress 
calling my attention to the fact that somebody 
in writing about this budget system had made 
a reference to this particular thing that I 
just described—as a matter of fact, I gave the 
information to the writer of the article—and 
the people down in Washington said they had 
gone all through the book and couldn't find 
any reference to this publication and wanted 
to know if I could furnish them with a copy 
of it. I wrote back to them stating, as I 
have already stated to you, that in those days 
the word “budget” seemed to have been un- 
known, a book was cataloged all right but 
cataloged under State House Investigation or 
something of that kind and therefore all en- 
tries that were made about it at that time 
didn’t serve any practical purpose when you 
wanted to make use of it from the standpoint 
of a budget. 

So that is just one little illustration of how 
these terms change and this thing becomes 
obsolete and all that sort of thing, so that I 
think it is very much of a waste of time and 
space to attempt to pile up in a library all 
these bills that are introduced in the legis- 
latures of the various states. We don't do it. 

A. J. Small: Madam President, I would 
like to ask Mr. Glasier, do you have legisla- 
tive reference separate from the library? Do 
they make use of the law books in your de- 
partment very much in your line of work? 

Mr. Glasier: Very much indeed, they are 
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working in there a great deal of the time, 
most of the time, in fact. 

Mr. Small: Do they take out books or make 
use of them in the library? 

Mr. Glasier: Both. We treat it just like 
any other department and they are perfectly 
at liberty to take books home. 

Mr. Small: More use during the legislature. 

Mr. Glasier: Yes. 

Madam Chairman: I should think the bills 
would have eventually some historical in- 
terest. I know that students preparing theses 
often are very anxious to get comparisons of 
bills introduced and they are very hard to 
find. Of course, I speak from the historical 
society librarians’ standpoint and I believe 
all of those things have some historical in- 
terest eventually. 

It gives me great pleasure to introduce Mrs. 
Cobb to you. 

Mrs. Maud B. Cobb: Madam President, 
Fellow Members of the National Association 
of State Libraries: With reference to Mr. 
Godard’s very excellent paper which he pre- 
sented yesterday, I was asked to treat just 
one section, the Law Section for the State 


Library. 


THE LAW SECTION IN A STATE LI- 
BRARY 


By Mrs. Maup B. Coss, State Librarian of 
Georgia 


It is the case with some, perhaps with most 
of us, that the Law Section is practically the 
whole library—certainly it is the main part of 
the library. Doubtless in all cases it is the 
oldest section, and is almost certainly the most 
valuable. 

Therefore, classifying the collection of law 
as a mere “section” may be said to be a case 
of the tail wagging-the dog. 

At any rate, it is by the state’s lawyer citi- 
zens that the law section of a state library is 
chiefly patronized, and it is an indisputable 
fact that lawyers are leaders among citizens. 
It is they who write our constitutions, guide 
our legislation, judicially interpret our laws. 
And it is to them that other classes of citizens 
appeal for counsel when confronted with com- 
plicated situations—situations in which lay- 
men do not know their rights, or, if they 
know them, do not know how to avail them- 
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selves of them. The people’s trouble bearers 
(I am too loyal to intimate that they are 
ever trouble makers), the high priests of civ- 
ilization, the lawyer may be said to be. 

To serve the purposes of this discussion, 
the said “high priest” may be subdivided into 
four classes: taking them as nature does, and 
beginning with the lowest, we will consider 
first the embryo lawyer—the law student—who 
is apt to infest your library in groups of twos 
and threes, when it is an easy matter to sense 
the leader. He expounds the law or reviews 
some point in law-finding in a low tone, 
thereby going a long way toward finding him- 
self and clarifying his ideas, and also thereby 
protecting the librarian’s time, buffer-like. So 
long as he preserves an inaudible tone the 
system works well, and is not to be discour- 
aged. 

It is the policy in the State Library of 
Georgia to assist law students to a reasonable 
extent—that is, to “set them right”—but by 
no means to be led into the field of teaching, 
a realm which belongs to the law instructor, 
and which the librarian should be careful not 
to invade. 

Students, especially first-year men, ruth- 
lessly cast, as it were, into a maze of puzzling 
citations, key numbers, and other legal hiero- 
glyphics, must, of course, be guided, but they 
would monopolize much of the librarian’s time 
if not discreetly thrown “on their own.” 

Do not misunderstand me and construe what 
I have said as any lack of sympathetic cor- 
diality to students. Our library at the State 
House in Atlanta is used freely by Emory 
Law School students and by the students in 
the Atlanta Law School. 

But to return to the subject. Next after 
the student comes the practising attorney. He 
journeys a long distance (the term is relative) 
to consult the legal authorities in your li- 
brary (many of which are not available else- 
where in the state), in the preparation of his 
brief, and, if you are a good librarian, you 
unleash yourself and go to lengths to serve 
him; you help him with his English cita- 
tions, with digests and Shepard’s and per- 
haps through your superior knowledge of the 
well selected library over which you preside, 
you are able to put into that attorney’s hands 
material that precisely covers the point in 
question, that exactly fits his case. You are 
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resourceful and efficient and obliging and that 
lawyer goes away believing in his heart that 
you are the best librarian in the country, even 
that you are the state’s most efficient public 
officer. He may be entirely in error as to 
that, but anyway, you are not averse to his 
entertaining the conviction. 

And now the judiciary. With the judges 
of the Superior Courts in the state of Georgia 
the librarian has slight contact. The Superior 
Court system comprises 31 circuits, one of 
which (the Atlanta circuit) has four divi- 
sions, and one (the Macon circuit) has two 
divisions, making 35 Superior Court judges 
in the state. The librarian furnishes them 
with reports, laws, and codes as issued, and 
has occasional correspondence on the subject, 
but except on the rare occasions when a Judge 
asks the privilege of hearing a case in a quiet 
corner of the library there is no contact. 

So it is with the Ordinaries. Georgia has 
160 counties and each county has an officer 
bearing title of Judge who presides over the 
Court of Ordinary and, in his relation with 
the library, is charged with the duty of dis- 
tributing session laws sent him by the libra- 
rian for that purpose, to the civil officers of 
his county, “judicial and ministerial.” 

The tibrarian is apt to know the Ordinaries 
only by correspondence, or the lack of it. 

On the other hand, with the Judges of the 
two Appellate Courts, the librarian has al- 
most daily contact, either directly or through 
the secretaries or sheriffs. 

Yet the Supreme Court has an excellent 
law library of its own adjacent to the court 
room, although the expensive habit formerly 
followed of buying in duplicate has diminished 
with the growth of efficient service from the 
State Library until it has been practically 
abandoned, and a few years ago the Supreme 
Court turned over to us all legal classics 
and all legal periodicals comprising bound 
volumes of some of the earlier issues, which 
filled our gaps so that the State Library has 
now complete or nearly complete sets of the 
more important law periodicals and, of course, 
the indexes, the two volumes of Jones sup- 
plemented by Chipman and kept to date by 
Index to Legal Periodicals, that splendid work 
evolved by the American Association of Law 
Libraries and a living monument to that or- 
ganization. Let us pray for its continuance. 
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The last, but by no means the least, of the 
four classes into which I arbitrarily divided 
at the outset the clientele professional of the 
law section of a state library, is the legisla- 
ture. 

In Georgia the legislature meets annually 
so we are not altogether out of touch with it 
the year round. 

No sooner are the Laws and Journals dis- 
tributed to the 206 members of the House 
and Senate in the fall than it is election time 
and, as soon as the returns are in from the 
several counties, a roster is compiled of the 
new House and Senate, and mimeographed or 
printed, to meet a temporary need. 

Immediately is begun the assembling of ma- 
terial of legislative interest including gov- 
ernors’ messages and session laws of the sevy- 
eral states and recommendations of ad interim 
commissions, but since this branch of the 
work is delegated to the legislative reference 
division of the library, it has no place here, 
except in so far as the line of demarcation 
between the law section of the State Library 
and the legislative reference section of the 
State Library is an invisible one. 

There is no need to enumerate the various 
classes of law books that go to make up a 
modern up-to-date library of the type under 
discussion, since you all know what they are. 

Nor can I see advantage in reviewing the 
much discussed subjects of shelf arrangement 
and card catalog, varying in minor details only 
in our several libraries. 

Where a library falls short in more im- 
portant aspects, such incompleteness may be 
traced to inadequate appropriations, I am sure, 
rather than to lack of zeal or intelligent un- 
derstanding on the part of the librarian. 

For however well trained and discriminating 
a librarian may be, and however devoted a 
follower of the doctrine of “eternal vigilance” 
in keeping up his law subjects, his talents and 
his efforts count for little unless backed by 
substantial appropriations. 

None knows better than we the costliness of 
law books, and that latest editions must be 
added notwithstanding. 

The winning or losing of a case may de- 
pend on just this edition and none other— 
whether textbook, statute or decision. 

What chagrin, what humiliation overwhelms 
us when it cannot be produced. 
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A doctor failing his patient, a lawyer his 
client, in his hour of need is no more remiss. 

Years ago, before we put in the complete 
Reporter system, the indifferent method em- 
ployed by some of the states (Tl call no 
names) in sending out their exchanges con- 
stituted an acute embarrassment in the mat- 
ter of state reports. 

To meet exigencies it is well to have more 
than one source from which to draw for 
the same material—as in the example just 
cited of state reports. The same is true of 
U. S. Reports, provided, of course, the fund 
warrants. And it is absolutely essential that 
one have at least the more important of the 
series of selected cases and of the series of 
reports on special subjects. 

In regard to Eng. Rpts. one is fortunate 
to have the Eng. Reprint as well as the origi- 
nal reports included therein, and to be able 
to subscribe to Law Repts. and also to L. T. 

In the matter of statutes it is, no doubt, 
the universal policy to endeavor to have on 
the shelves compilations, revisions, and codi- 
fications as well as session laws of the sev- 
eral states. Of the U. S., Stat. at Large and 
slip laws, and the annotated editions with 
supplements. 

In the collection of material designed to 
throw light on the troublesome and ever pres- 
ent subject of taxation, the librarian cannot 
be too zealous if discriminating. A standard 
loose-leaf system is essential, if you would 
keep up with the numerous rulings, decisions, 
and regulations. 

An exceedingly interesting group of books 
that come within the section is that composed 
of the law books of one’s own state, reflecting 
as they do the history of the state from its 
colonial or pioneer days to the present, for 
true it is that the history of a people may be 
read in its laws. An interesting program might 
be arranged for one of our meetings made up 
entirely of the story of law books of the re- 
spective states, assigning to each participant 
his own state’s story with which he is already 
familiar, and possibly those of one or two 
neighboring states, just so it is not made too 
general to give attention to interesting detail. 

There is one class of law library patron 
that I have failed to mention—the layman. He 
appears in varying stages and styles of igno- 
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rance, though he may, at the same time, be 
intelligent and educated. 

His degree of helplessness in the use of 
indexes, etc., varies also, but he is universally 
docile and grateful, and inclined to regard 
the information which you extract for him 
from books as closely akin to magic, and you 
as a master magician. 

Appropriateness may not be in all that I 
have said, but, in the picturesque language of 
a distinguished jurist of Georgia, deceased— 
“The inappropriate, thank Fortune, is always 
available, and as long as it abounds there is 
no absolute necessity of remaining dumb.” 

Madam Chairman: Are there questions in 
relation to Mrs. Cobb’s paper? 

It gives me great pleasure to introduce Mr. 
Edgar R. Harlan of the Department of Iowa. 

Edgar R. Harlan: I wish, Madam Chair- 
man, I could take the whole credit of our 
archives work, but I can’t. It began with an 
association of strong men in our state some 
twenty years ago. Dr. Shambaugh of our 
State Historical Society and Mr. Aldrich, my 
predecessor in my present work, Judge Deemer 
of our Supreme Court and a coterie of splen- 
did men of that time, finding the records of 
our state going to waste, made the beginnings 
of our archives administration. In the fifteen 
years I have been with the work it has been 
my luck to be at the place where by a modi- 
fication here or there in the law and to some 
extent in following some of the tactics that 
the last speaker evidently masters, there have 
been some difficulties that have been removed 
and I think some practical gains made under 
my administration. I might explain this tire 
business before I start into the paper. 

I didn’t know that there was such a thing 
as a locomotive having tire trouble, but it does 
have and coming over the line of the state of 
Missouri into Arkansas, one of the drivers 
of the locomotive had a tire come off and the 
engineer assured us that it was just sheer luck 
that we didn’t all go off, made us miss the 
train at Little Rock, and made me miss the 
meeting last night. 

Mr. Harlan read his paper. 
sented for publication. Ed.) 

Madam Chairman: We certainly have great- 
ly enjoyed this most illuminating and instruc- 
tive report and address from Mr. Harlan. We 
in Illinois are beginning an archive division 


(Not pre- 
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as a division of our state library. I wish very 
much that our archivist, Miss Norton, might 
have heard this address but I am sure she 
will have the pleasure of reading it. 

Are there any questions anyone would like 
to ask Mr. Harlan about the archives? I am 
sure there must be. 

Mr. Godard: Does your archive cover the 
different divisions in the state, like the coun- 


ties and so on? 


Mr. Harlan: Only by what you might term 
courtesy. As for instance, our State Board of 
Health is a creature by statute and the secre- 
tary of the State Board of Health arbitrarily 
can do as he pleases with the vital statistics 
as we call them in our state, which do not 
correspond with yours except as a few records 
of births, marriages, etc., exist. The records 
became so numerous in the last two or three 
years that the secretary of the State Board 
of Health directed that they forward them 
to the city of Des Moines after he and I had 
agreed that if they were forwarded I would 
take charge of them. There isn’t any statutory 
requirement that the counties turn those in, 
but there ought to be. 

Mr. Godard: Just one word on that, as to 
our fight. There is a great difference between 
“will be” and “must be” and so in 1909 we 
made it optional and the little bill was some- 
thing like this: Any state, county, town or 
other official—not public official—that would 
take in church officials, cemetery officials, any 
official—may—he doesn’t have to—with the 
consent of the state librarian—and he doesn’t 
have to—permanently deposit in the State Li- 
brary any books, files or other papers in his 
official custody not in current use, which doesn’t 
affect the title of land. That is the way we 
started and then two years ago at the request 
of town clerks and judges of probate that law 
was enacted to permit the depositing—that is, 
they may—the town clerk and the judge of 
probate may deposit, with the consent of the 
state librarian, any volume of the land records 
or any volume of their probate records whose 
continued use by the public would endanger 
or disintegrate the volumes, provided the state 
librarian would furnish a certified photostat 
copy of such volume deposited. Then the act 
provided that the original custodian, town 
clerk or judge of probate might certify from 
the certified copy, which certified copy should 
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be received as or of the same weight in eyi- 
dence as those certified from the original vol- 
ume of land records in probate and it is also 
provided that the librarian might certify. 
There have been deposited with us the orig- 
inal files and records of New London County, 
William County, Carlin County, Hartford 
County, Litchfield County, including West- 
moreland County down in Pennsylvania, which 
will come to us very shortly. Now as to the 
date, that is determined by the clerk and li- 
brarian. Some of them as late as 1900. These 
have all come because they didn’t have to 
and they are arranged in what we think is 
very accessible and satisfactory order. _ 

Now as to current papers of the depart- 
ments in the capitol. Quite a number of them 
regularly when they get a little crowded, will 
send their things over. This includes the 
comptroller and the state treasurer. A short 
time ago the insurance commissioner trans- 
ferred all of his records from about 1870 
down to within a very few years. The State 
Board of Civil Engineers which was created 
only a few years ago and has no office at the 
capitol, took advantage of this law so that 
all maps which are prepared of dams and 
other things in the state—the original maps 
with the specifications—are sent to us. In the 
State of Connecticut, you remember, we be- 
gin back in 1636 and we have got 169 towns 
working and there is a very strong prejudice 
about letting things go, but gradually when 
they see the benefit that is being derived, not 
only in their own offices but in the safety of 
the papers and centralizing and taking away 
the many inquiries that heretofore went to 
them, the question is not how can we get 
them but how can we handle them as fast as 
they come. 

Mr. Hitt: Madam President, I would like 
to ask both Mr. Godard and Mr. Harlan if 
the transfer of these papers to the Archives 
Department relieves the officer officially of the 
responsibility of their custody and transfers 
that responsibility to the Archives Commis- 
sion. I presume that it does. 

Mr. Godard: It does with us. 

Mr. Harlan: It is a matter of statute en- 
tirely and the language of ours is to the effect 
that the Executive Council makes the order, 
transferring the papers. There is no inven- 
tory, however. It is a question of veracity be- 
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tween the originating officer and me if some- 
thing is missing. We have established the 
presumption that our inventory itself is final 
and if an inventory doesn’t contain the whole 
of a series, therefore it wasn’t turned over to 
us but the originating officer is relieved of the 
responsibility based upon the inventory that 
we exchange or return to him instead of the 
mass of papers that are turned over to us. 

Madam President, I would like to suggest: 
That someway there might be a program on 
this subject of archives at some time conve- 
nient to yourselves. There is a science, surely 
a science, to be applied to the archives admin- 
istration. It is at the present time as naked 
of nomenclature, for instance, as botany was 
at the beginning and there is almost no way 
for correspondence to be carried on because 
of the indefiniteness of terms. And so I, if 
I could be in any way the means of causing 
a real conference of a day on this valuable 
subject of five or six states that I know, I 
should like to do more than my share. There 
are a number of practical things I would like 
to have answers on this evening if it were 
not so late. 

Mr. Godard: I want to ask one more ques- 
tion if I may. Do you have anything to do 
with the examination of the public records on 
file throughout the state so as to see whether 
or not the paper being used, the volumes, the 
ink, typewriter ribbons, binders, etc., are as 
they should be? 

Mr. Harlan: None whatever. We have an 
inspection department under the state auditor 
who goes out to see whether the money has 
been properly expended but there has never 
been a list made. In our ninety-nine counties 
I have forty-six that I have examined myself 
with a view to seeing whether marriage rec- 
ords, for instance, were intact. Of the forty- 
six counties I have been through now there 
are more than half of them not having all the 
original records of the counties and we are 
only eighty-six years old. I was greatly dis- 
appointed, but I was in Pennsylvania last year 
and I found there they began recording mar- 
riage records only in 1886. That is a strange 
thing until we find that when the church and 
state were separated, East of the Mississippi, 
in 1876, I believe, then no one took charge 
of it. On this side of the River as soon as 
we established our independence here we be- 
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gan our records but they haven’t been audited 
and taken care of. 

Madam Chairman: It surely has been most 
interesting and we are very grateful to Mr. 
Harlan. 

We state librarians and other librarians all 
have a subject which is a joy and also a 
plague to us which we sometimes call public 
documents, and of late years we have had, I 
may say, a fairy godmother in Washington 
who has helped us out immeasurably and to 
whom we are very grateful. I believe that 
the round table tomorrow expects to hear a 
great deal from her but Mr. Godard and I 
have used our most persuasive powers to get 
her to come to us this evening and tell us a 
little bit about her relation to state libraries. 
As the hour is so late I am going to dispense 
with formalities and introduce to you Miss 
Hartwell and ask her to tell us something 
about her relations with state libraries and 
perhaps she will answer some questions. 

Mary A. Hartwell: Madam President, I 
appreciate your invitation very much but, of 
course, I can’t give you any set paper tonight 
nor can I encroach at all on the paper that 
I am going to give tomorrow morning. 

I am a member of the Public Documents 
Committee and as a member of that Commit- 
tee and as a cataloger in the Office of the 
Superintendent of Documents I make my offi- 
cial report there. But I have here a few sta- 
tistics that relate only to state libraries, state 
university libraries and state agricultural li- 
braries that I thought might be of interest to 
you. It all has to do with the working out of 
the selective plan that went into effect last 
year for the depository libraries and, of 
course, nobody knows what the outcome was. 
You merely returned to us the books that 
were checked and we have been making the 
records and this is the record as it stands 
for the state institutions. If it is your pleas- 
ure I will read them by states showing the 
size of the collections. Of course, now here- 
after you will get only those that you ask for. 
In some cases your collection will be com- 
plete. In other cases it will be nearly com- 
plete. More than two-thirds may be almost 
complete. Then those that I will call medium 
are those who have selected from two-thirds 
down to one-half and those that are small less 
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than one-half. And this statement is grouped 
as I say by states. : 

Alabama, four. Department of Archives 
and History, all. University of Alabama, 
nearly all. State Supreme Court, small. Poly- 
technic Institute, medium. 

Alaska. Historical Library and Museum, 
medium. The Agricultural College and School 
of Mines, small. 

Arizona, two. University of Arizona, all. 
The State Library, small. 

Arkansas. University of Arkansas, nearly 
all. State Agricultural School, medium. 

California. State Library, nearly all. Uni- 
versity of California, all. 

Colorado. State Library, all. Agricultural 
College, all. The University of Colorado, 
nearly all. 

Connecticut. State Library, all—you’d ex- 
pect that. Agricultural College, medium. 

Delaware. State Library, small. University 
of Delaware, medium. 

Florida has none at all and that is rather 
interesting. It is the only one of the states 
that I find where there is no state organiza- 
tion that has sent in its books to us and there- 
fore not having sent in any books become 
automatically non-depositories. 

Georgia. State Library, small. 
Georgia Agricultural College, small. 

Hawaii. University of Hawaii, medium. 

Idaho. University of Idaho, all. Tech- 
nical Institute, nearly all. State Library, me- 
dium. 

Illinois. Albion State Normal School, small. 


North 


Illinois State Library, all. University of IIli- 
nois, all. 
Indiana. Indiana State Library, nearly all. 


University of Indiana, nearly all. State Nor- 
mal School, medium. 

Iowa. Iowa has been very surprising. lowa 
State College, nearly all. State Library, me- 
dium. University of Iowa, medium. 

Kansas. State Agricultural College at Man- 
hatten, nearly all. State Library, medium. 
State Historical Society, small. State Nor- 
mal School, medium. 

Kentucky. Kentucky State Library, small. 
University of Kentucky, medium. 

Louisiana. Louisiana State University, all. 
State Museum, medium. 

Maine. The University of Maine, medium. 

Maryland. State Library, small. 
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Massachusetts. State Library, all. 


Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, medium. 


Michigan. State Library, nearly all. State 
University, all. State Agricultural College, 
medium. 

Minnesota. State University, all. Minne- 


sota State Historical Society, medium. 


Mississippi. Mississippi Agricultural Col- 
lege, nearly all. 
Missouri. Missouri State Library, small, 


Agricultural College, small. State Teachers’ 
College at Warrensburg, medium. University 
of Missouri, medium. State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, medium. There are, you see, five in 
Missouri. It is rather interesting that these 
are grouped, some of them only one, ranging 
up to six, I think it is in Oklahoma. 

Montana. State College, all. State Uni- 
versity, nearly all. State Library, Historical 
Department, medium. 

Nebraska. University of Nebraska, nearly 
all. State Library, medium. 

Nevada. University of Nevada, all. 
Library, medium. 

New Hampshire. State 
State College, medium. 

New Jersey. State Library, nearly all. 

New Mexico. New Mexico Agricultural 
College, medium. University of New Mexico, 
medium. 

New York. New York State Library, all. 
State Institute of Applied Agriculture, small. 

North Carolina. University of North Caro- 
lina, nearly all. State Library, small. 

North Dakota. State Library, medium. 
Agricultural College, small. University of 
North Dakota, medium. State Historical So- 
ciety, small. State Teachers’ College, small. 

Ohio. State Library, nearly all. State Uni- 
versity, all. 

Oklahoma. Oklahoma Agricultural College, 
nearly all. University of Oklahoma, nearly 
all. State Library, medium. East Central 
State Normal School, small. Northeastern 
State Teachers’ College, small. Northwestern 
State Teachers’ College, medium. 

Oregon. State Library, nearly all. 
versity of Oregon, nearly all. 
College, medium. 

Pennsylvania. 
College, all. 
nearly all. 
ord. 


State 


Library, small. 


Uni- 
Agricultural 
State Library, all. State 


University of Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania has a splendid rec 
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Philippine Islands. 
Museum, all. 

Rhode Island State Library, all. 
lege, medium. 

South Carolina. State Library, small. Uni- 
yersity of South Carolina, medium. 

South Dakota. State Library, medium. 
State College, medium. University of South 
Dakota, medium. 

Tennessee. University of Tennessee, me- 
dium. Middle Tennessee State Normal 
School, small. State Agricultural College, 
medium. 

Texas. State Library, all. 
Texas, nearly all. 

Utah. University of Utah, all. 

Vermont. State Library, small. 
of Vermont, medium. 

Virginia. State Library, nearly all. Poly- 
technic Institute, medium. University of Vir- 
ginia, medium. 

Washington. State College, all. 
ton University, all. State Library, small. 

West Virginia. Department of Archives 
and History, medium. West Virginia Uni- 
versity, medium. Fairmount State Normal 
School, small. 

Wisconsin. State Historical Society, nearly 
all. State Library, medium. 

Wyoming. Wyoming University, all. 
Library, medium. 

That makes a total of twenty-six “alls”; 
forty-seven “mediums”; twenty-five “nearly 
alls’ and twenty-five “smalls.” So you see 
the majority are in the medium class and the 
others are even almost, 26, 25 and 25. 

Dr. Andrews: How many depositories are 
there in all? 

Miss Hartwell: There are 418 that are on 
the rolls now. There are some vacancies. 

The Secretary: In the list you read there 
you said that none of the state institutions in 
Florida had made any request at all. Were 
there any depository libraries? 

Miss Hartwell: This list of depository li- 
braries that I have here— 

The Secretary (interposing): I-don’t mean 
libraries generally, I mean that are state in- 
stitutions. 

Miss Hartwell: I was just looking it over, 
Mr. Dullard. The only ones on the list in 
Florida are the Sampson Library, the Stetson 
University, Jackson University and the Rob- 


Philippine Library and 


State Col- 


University of 


University 


Washing- 


State 


ins Library. Of course, they would not be on 
the list unless they returned the book. 

The Secretary: I was wondering whether 
they had been depository libraries prior to this. 

Miss Hartwell: I suppose so. Because the 
law provides that every state library shall be 
a depository and all the land grant colleges 
and then, of course, the Congressmen and 
Senators make their designations but this pub- 
lic law by just one little phrase put this plan 
into effect and said it appropriated so much 
money for public documents and said that of 
this sum no amount shall be expended for de- 
pository libraries unless for books that they 
have themselves as information. I don’t re- 
member the phraseology but that is the intent 
of it and the absence of Florida would be 
that they haven’t returned their books. The 
books may have come in while I have been 
away from Washington; my statistics stop 
with April 16th. 

Madam Chairman: That is very up to date, 
April 16th. 

We certainly are greatly obliged to Miss 
Hartwell for this information. Are there any 
questions you wish to ask Miss Hartwell? I 
am sure she will be willing to answer them. 

Mrs. Cobb: Madam President, I would like 
to ask Miss Hartwell if we can be reinstated 
on any line if we develop a need later on? 

Miss Hartwell: I should say yes because 
the whole desire is co-operation with the li- 
braries. The putting in of this plan has 
caused untold labor for us and it was done 
without any adequate appropriation. Congress 
told us, “go ahead and do it” and we have no 
money or people to do it and it has been an 
easy thing to wait until the end of the month 
and send a lot of books out where every per- 
son is going to get the benefit, but it is a 
different matter to send out to an entirely 
different list on individual books. I don’t 
know if I make myself clear but each book 
sent out by us now has an entirely different 
list of libraries. 

The Secretary: Miss Hartwell, what ac- 
tion will be taken by your bureau to give us 
an opportunity to make application for new 
publications ? 

Miss Hartwell: Why, Mr. Tisdell, I think, 
told me just before I came away that there 
would have to be an additional book made for 
a selective list. Of course, you are getting 
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now some new publications, I think, that are 
not in that selective list but in that case Mr. 
Tisdell has decided that it was like some other 
publication you did ask for and has sent it to 
you, but all classes are being kept in our office 
and will eventually be sent out to you for 
checking but I think the books are sent to 
you just the same. 

Mr. Hitt: I would like to ask Miss Hart- 
well, when did this system go into effect, when 
will it go into effect? 

Miss Hartwell: Already, but it is not work- 
ing in smooth order as yet because a work 
sheet has to be made up for every publication 
that goes out and until all those work sheets 
are made it can’t operate very smoothly. 

Mr. Godard: Approximately, how many 
different series are there? I know they were 
numbered in the book. 

Miss Hartwell: There are ninety pages of 
six each, making five hundred and forty plus 
all those that have come out since that time. 
We have added some new ones since. 

Miss Skogh: Madam President, Miss Hart- 
well, the list that was sent out presumably 
consisted of serials, continuations and things 
of that sort. Would you take everything, all 
the matter they get for you separately that 
didn’t belong in the series as listed? 

Miss Hartwell: 
arate? 

Miss Skogh: Special publications not in- 
cluded in the series. 

Miss Hartwell: You didn’t mean an ar- 
ticle to be rated as a bound volume? 

Miss Skogh: No, I meant a publication 
that doesn’t belong in the series, not one of 
the continuation sets. 

Miss Hartwell: There are new serials being 
formed all the time and that is what the addi- 
tional book would include, the new publication 
issued in the line of serials since our selective 
list was gotten up. But supposing another 
publication not belonging to any series at all 
would come out, it has already passed the 
Bureau of Publication and it already belongs 
to the general class. 

Miss Skogh: In the investigation of special 


How do you mean sep- 


commissions. 
Miss Hartwell: That would have to be a 
new class. A thing doesn’t have a new class 


unless there are going to be several publica- 
tions of a similar nature, either coming out 
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periodically by dates or coming out in series 
of numbers. 

The Secretary: I think what Miss Skogh 
is getting at is this: serials and continuations, 
There are lots of publications that are listed 
in the book that are not, strictly speaking, se- 
rials or cdntinuations. They come under a 
general definition—for instance, Miscellaneous 
Publications and Instructions, and things of 
that kind—but they are provided for in this 
book, except those publications of which new 
classes have been created since. 

Miss Skogh: What I really wanted to get 
at was whether your willingness to take every- 
thing in the check list would include those new 
things? 

Miss Hartwell: I think so. 

Madam Chairman: Are there other ques- 
tions? I would like to ask all of our friends 
present who haven't signed the register list 
to do so. We would like to have the names 
not only of members of the Association but 
of our friends who are interested. 

Tomorrow afternoon at two o'clock there 
will be a short business session of the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries, at which 
time we will receive reports of committees 
and close our business. At two-thirty o'clock 
we have a Joint Session with the League of 
Library Commissions. This will be in the 
nature of a round table and I hope we will 
have a very full attendance at that time. 

Andrew H. Mettee: Madam President, I 
regret to have to come tonight. In corre- 
spondence during the year I called the atten- 
tion of Mr. Brigham, the Treasurer, to his 
having offered to pay for certain stenographic 
notes—$12.50 only was offered. As a matter 
of fact he got all of that meeting and I un- 
derstand he hasn’t paid it as yet. That is 
my information and I would like to have the 
Secretary-Treasurer look into that matter. 
Any little bit of money will help our Associa- 
tion. 

Madam Chairman: We appreciate that and 
think almost all Associations could be helped 
by money. But we haven’t the papers of Mr. 
Brigham except bare reports, but no vouchers, 
bills or papers of any kind and our Secretary- 
Treasurer pro tem will, I believe, take care of 
those matters for you, Mr. Mettee. 

I believe this closes our business for the 
evening unless someone has something to offer. 
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Mr. Godard : 
tion that we express our appreciation to the 
two speakers of the evening who are not mem- 
bers of the Association, it being understood 
that we are always grateful to those who are. 


I would like to make a mo- 


Madam Chairman: 
seconded by many. 

Mr. Hitt seconded Mr. Godard’s motion. 

Madam Chairman: The question is before 
you. Shall we act on this resolution, to thank 
our visitors for their most excellent papers 
and that our own members shall take it for 
granted that they are heartily thanked. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Madam Chairman: I believe then we stand 
adjourned until two o'clock tomorrow after- 
noon in this room. 

The meeting adjourned at 10:30 P. M. 


I believe that it will be 


Fourth Session 
(Friday afternoon, April 27) 


The Friday Afternoon Session of the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries was 
called to order at 2:30 P. M., Mrs. Jessie 
Palmer Weber, President of the Association, 
presiding, and Mr. John P. Dullard acting as 
Secretary of the session. 

Madam Chairman: I would like to call for 
the report of Mr. Brown’s committee on the 
invitation for the consolidation with law li- 
braries. Mr. Brown, may we hear your re- 
port? 

Mr. Brown: Madam Chairman and Mem- 
bers: Your Committee appointed to continue 
the investigation on the question of the union 
of this Association with the law librarians, or 
with other associations, begs to report the fol- 
lowing : 

Under a new questionnaire, ten state libra- 
ries desire to remain as we are; five desire to 
merge with the law libraries; five desire to 
become a section of the American Library As- 
sociation; three desire to join the League of 
Library Commissions; five are uncertain, or 
rather indefinite in their desires. It is seen that 
a plurality is in favor of the status quo. Your 
Committee, therefore, recommends that for 
the present, at least, the question of merging 
be postponed, awaiting further developments. 

Madam Chairman: You have heard the re- 
port. 

Mr. Hirshberg: Madam Chairman, in the 
examination of the program of the American 
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Library Association at this session we find 
the subject of state-wide library activity dis- 
cussed on four different programs: The 
University Library Extension Round Table 
taking up the matter of package libraries, 
which closely relates to some kinds of state 
library work; the League of Library Commis- 
sions taking up at one of its sessions the 
functions of a state library; the National As- 
sociation of State Libraries taking up another 
phase of the function of state libraries. And 
at this joint meeting of the League of Library 
Commissions and the National Association of 
State Libraries, we find the same subject dis- 
cussed again from a little different point of 
view. 

Now, the fact that the same subject has 
been discussed at so many different sections 
shows a very close relation between these dif- 
ferent divisions of library activity, and it 
seems to me that it is time for a very serious 
consideration of the merging of some of these 
activities in joint organization. As I have 
thought over the problem from, perhaps, a 
fresh point of view, because I am new in 
state work, it seems to me that the division 
of law libraries as connected with the state 
would most naturally cleave off and become 
a part of the Association of Law Libraries, 
that the other divisions of state work might 
very properly be merged in one association. 

Now, I have no definite suggestion as to 
what the name of that association might be, 
but it has appeared to me that a name some- 
thing like this might be appropriate: a League 
of State Library Workers. That would in- 
clude state librarians and commission workers 
in one group. It seems to me that those of 
us who are doing the so-called commission 
work, or extension work, traveling library 
work, do want to connect up with those who 
are doing the work of a general state library. 
And those of us who exercise both functions 
want to feel that our activities are centered 
in one group. 

So I sincerely hope that this Committee will 
be continued and that a very serious considera- 
tion of the question of merging be made dur- 
ing the next year, so that some definite con- 
clusion may be reached which will be satis- 
factory to all concerned in state library work. 

Mr. Brown: Madam Chairman, this mat- 
ter was discussed, you will remember, at 
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Swampscott. The Committee was appointed 
there, and it was discussed again last year at 
Detroit, and we couldn’t get a majority in 
favor of any one thing. The Committee was 
asked to continue and has been continuing by 
this correspondence. At the meeting Monday 
afternoon at four o’clock at the Association of 
State Libraries the expression was practically 
unanimous against uniting, as you will remem- 
ber. The League of Library Commissions at 
Chicago last holidays decided that it didn’t 
want to merge with us. 

I confess I hardly know what to do my- 
self. It might be worth your while to know 
how the different state libraries voted on this 
matter. 

Oklahoma, Oregon, Maine, Massachusetts 
and Vermont voted to join with the law li- 
braries. Colorado, Tennessee, New York, 
Minnesota, have voted to become a section of 
the American Library Association. 

Those who voted to join the League of Li- 
brary Commissions: Ohio. Rhode Island de- 
sires to consider the question further, and 
Washington is inclined to favor this. I called 
it three votes. 

Uncertain: West Virginia. California de- 
sires a consolidation of many of the different 
associations, as does Mississippi, for that mat- 
ter. Montana, Mississippi, Idaho. So I 
marked them indefinite or uncertain. 

Mr. Small: Mr. Brown, will you add Iowa 
to the list remaining as we are? 

Mr. Brown: Then it stands this way: IIli- 
nois, Arizona, North Carolina, Texas, Kan- 
sas, South Carolina, New Hampshire, North 
Dakota, Indiana and Iowa, to stand as we 
are. That makes eleven on that side instead 
of ten as before, owing to the addition of 
Iowa. 

So without really knowing what to do, in 
consultation with the other members of the 
Committee, I made the report that for the 
present, at least, the matter be postponed 
awaiting further developments. 

Mr. Small: I agree with that. 

Mr. Godard: After a continued series of 
twenty-three consecutive meetings I can say 
there has been no other source of help to me 
in my work that has been equal to our As- 
sociation of State Libraries, and if you will 
take the time to go back and read the pro- 
ceedings of the meetings of the National As- 
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sociation of State Libraries, you will find one 
of the most helpful and connected series of 
papers available anywhere. 

Now, it has been often the case where 
those who have come to us only once or twice 
and don’t get quite in touch with the spirit 
feel that in this year on the program of the 
American Library Association and all others, 
state library work was made the principal 
topic. That has been the exception. I don't 
know when we have had a meeting where s0 
much time has been given to American Lj- 
brary Association work, as this year. 

I think that as we think this thing over, 
when you consider those states which attend 
—not those states which vote from a distance 
—about what we are when we get here and 
what we do, I am very much inclined to think 
we would hardly find a majority in favor of 
giving up our independent organization. Al- 
though I will say this: It hurt me to the 
quick when Brother Small separated the Law 
Librarians from the State Librarians back 
at Narragansett Pier, but after it was done 
I said: “God bless him and join him.” But 
that matter was settled a year ago. 

Mr. Hitt: Madam President, for the sake 
of those who haven’t been with us always I 
suggest, in the first place, our membership is 
necessarily so small—not over forty-eight, or 
about that number—that our meetings are 
necessarily small and we can’t help ourselves. 
It is made still smaller by the fact that the 
words “state library” don’t mean the same 
thing in the different states. 

Now, there are quite a number of things 
that go into state library activity and they 
are called by different names. The League 
of Library Commissions is one of them. The 
state law libraries is another one. And they 
are state libraries just the same. If I have 
any criticism to make of Friend Brown’s re- 
port it is that he applied his questionnaire to 
state libraries under that name. 

Now, there were others just as legally state 
libraries, practically state libraries, as those 
whom he wrote, and he didn’t ask for their 
opinion because they were called by something 
else. I don’t think we ought to make any 
change at this time. I am recorded there as 
possibly in favor of the union with the League. 
I did that for this reason—that I felt that we 
were more closely allied with work with the 
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League than we are with work with anybody 
else. If we have to merge with another at all, 
that is more nearly home than any other or- 
ganization. I think we ought to stay where we 
are, and if there is any proposition or desire 
at any time to arrange the annual programs 
at these American Library Association meet- 
ings in such a way that we can cover one 
phase of the activities and the law libraries 
cover another and the League another, if the 
three presidents get together in such a way, 
we might cover the whole business. But I 
don’t think we will gain anything by attempt- 
ing to change our entity. 

You can transfer my vote the other way, 
although I can see readily and will admit that 
the union with the League might come closer 
to a logical division than any other. That is 
the whole reason for my vote, Mr. Brown. 

Madam Chairman: Are there other ques- 
tions ? 

Mr. Glasier: Madam President, since I have 
come here I have apologized to Mr. Brown 
for not answering the circular letter that he 
sent out. I gave as an excuse for that, that 
I wasn’t certain about it. I wanted to hear 
the matter discussed more before I could make 
up my mind, and I didn’t feel that we should 
make such a change until some real advan- 
tage would appear to come from merging. 

As it stands at present, I would be glad to 
have Mr. Brown list Wisconsin with those 
who vote to remain as we are for the present 
and until some more cogent reason appears 
for making a change. 

The Chairman: Does anyone else desire to 
speak on that point? 

Mrs. Dale: I would like to ask the gentle- 
man one question: Just how do you define a 
state library? In Oklahoma what is called 
the state library is the supreme court library, 
and for that reason the governor of Oklahoma 
says that we were nearer a state library than 
a supreme court library and made me a spe- 
cial representative to this library meeting, be- 
cause we do what in most states is called state 
library work. We have the only books that 
belong to the state that are not strictly legal 
books. Under the motion would we be a 
state library or would we be otherwise? 

Madam Chairman: What is your library? 

Mrs. Dale: It is a library commission, but 
we do have the only state library outside of 
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the supreme court library, and the supreme 
court library has no books except the legal 
reference library. 

Madam Chairman: 
braries ? 

Mrs. Dale: Yes. 

Madam Chairman: That is, of course, one 
of the points that we have been discussing 
right along. I should think under our present 
ruling that you would properly belong to the 
League of Library Commissions. I should 
think so, but I believe the Chairman isn’t sup- 
posed to have an opinion on these points. 

Mr. Brown: I beg the right to change the 
vote. It is settled now. There are thirteen 
in favor of staying as we are. 

Mr. Hitt: Madam President, the question 
the lady raised is a very, very important one. 
If we could have an association that would in- 
clude those bodies that do state-wide library 
work under legislative authority and with leg- 
islative appropriations, if you get those people 
together, we could have an association. But, 
unfortunately, that includes the law library, 
the library commissions, and some historical 
society libraries. We can’t do that because 
these other bodies are so intent upon their 
own discussions, discussions of their own prob- 
lems, that they must have an association by 
themselves. Now, that is impossible, and in 
view of the fact that we can’t do that, it 
strikes me the next best thing is to stay as we 
are. 

Madam Chairman: Mr. Brown, what is the 
status of your resolution at present? 

Mr. Cronin: I am curious on one question, 
Madam President. In a great many states 
there are several so-called state libraries, but 
there is one, the state library—generally so 
designated-or generally so classified by virtue 
of the fact that it is managed by a state li- 
brarian. In a state, we will say, where there 
is a state librarian and a state law library 
and a state legislative reference library, the 
head of the state library is known and desig- 
nated in that state as the state librarian. The 
head of the law library is known as the state 
law librarian, and the other, the state refer- 
ence librarian. 

Which, if any, should be classified as the 
official state library? I should think it would 
be the one under the management of the so- 
called state librarian. 


You have traveling li- 
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Mr. Brown: I can say a word about that. 
The name of the association is the National 
Association of State Libraries. That tells the 
story itself. It has always been understood 
that any library in any state that engages in 
state-wide service is a state library; and you 
see that is a very liberal interpretation. It 
isn’t so written in the law, but we have always 
taken it that way and the title implies that— 
National Association of State Libraries. We 
have always gone on that basis. 

Dr. Andrews has always been a member 
of this Association and legislative reference 
people have since they have been established, 
and many others, because their work is state- 
wide. We have been, so far as I am con- 
cerned at least, willing to give a broad in- 
terpretation to that, and at present it doesn’t 
seem wise to make any change unless a ma- 
jority wants it. The vote now is thirteen to 
remain as we are, and then the others as I 
read them: five and five and three and five. 
So the motion is—I haven’t changed that—the 
Committee reports that for the present the 
question of merging be postponed awaiting 
further developments. 

Madam Chairman: You have heard the res- 
olution. I assure the Association that the idea 
of the founders of the National Association 
of State Libraries was that it was meant to 
include governmental libraries, state libraries, 
and we had in mind the members of the differ- 
ent departments in Washington, governmental 
libraries, the library of Congress, and as I 
said, state and governmental workers. What 
will you do with the report? 

The resolution was seconded and carried. 

Madam Chairman: I will now call for the 
report of the Committee on Nominations, Mr. 
Godard. 

Mr. Godard: Madam President, you will 
notice from what I have said from time to 
time that I have some feelings on the original 
idea of keeping state library activities to- 
gether so far as we can because some of us 
rely on the action taken by the National As- 
sociation of State Libraries to be used before 
our committees of the legislature, and when 
you get an association that takes in smaller 
libraries that are well known, we will say 
around Connecticut or around Ohio or some- 
where else, to pass on questions concerning 
which they know nothing and in which they 
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have no interest, it just loses its entire effect 
as coming from the National Association of 
State Libraries. And that point, I think, we 
should never overlook, and bearing that in 
mind, with a broad interpretation, your Com- 
mittee recommends the following nominations: 

For President: C. B. Lester, Secretary of 
the Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 

For first Vice-President: Mrs. Maud B. 
Cobb, State Librarian, Atlanta, Georgia. 

For second Vice-President: Con. P. Cronin, 
of the State Library of Arizona. 

Secretary-Treasurer: John P. Dullard, of 
the State Library, Trenton, N. J. 

For your Executive Committee: The above 
mentioned officers with the retiring President, 
Mrs. Jessie Palmer Weber. 

That is the unanimous report of the Com- 
mittee. 

Madam Chairman: You have heard the re- 
port of the Nominating Committee. 

Mr. Hitt: I move its adoption. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 

Madam Chairman: We will be very glad 
to welcome our new officers. 

Mr. Hitt: I move you, for the sake of for- 
mality, that Mr. Godard cast the ballot for 
the nominees. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Madam Chairman: The ballot has now 
been cast. We have one further committee, 
the Committee on Resolutions, Mr. Brown of 
Indiana, Chairman. 

Mr. Brown: Madam Chairman, I personally 
confess I don’t see any need of resolutions. 
I don’t know anything to resolve about, but I 
did write out as a matter of form the follow- 
ing—and, by the way, I beg to say that no 
members of the Association were willing to 
serve with me. I was appointed to get two 
assistants and with all the power I could exert 
on men and women no one was willing to 
serve. 

It is hereby resolved that the National As- 
sociation of State Libraries extends its thanks 
to the management of the Marquette Hotel 
for courtesies extended ; to the Business Men’s 
League, and the Southwestern Library Asso- 
ciation for the pleasant ride and entertainment 
at lunch with music by the negro choir at 
Whittington Park; to the President of the 
Association for her earnest efforts and success 


in arranging the Hot Springs meeting, and to 
Mr. Brigham, the Secretary, for his successful 
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work in interesting so many state librarians 
and executives of states in this Association. 
(Signed) Demarcuus C. Brown, 
Sole member. 

Madam Chairman: You have heard the re- 
port of this sole Committee on Resolutions. 

Mr. Hitt: I would like to know, Madam 
Chairman, whether the report is unanimous. 

Madam Chairman: I so understand it. 

Mr. Brigham: That there may be no in- 
justice done to the other Brigham, I would 
suggest that the initials “H. O.” be put in. 

Mr. Brown: I accept that amendment. I in- 
tended to do that. 

Madam Chairman: The report is before you 
for action. 

Mr. Hitt: I move its adoption. 

The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 

Madam Chairman: I am very sorry to say 
that Mr. Henry E. Dunnack, of the Maine 
State Library, who was to have given us a 
paper this afternoon, has been unable to come 
and as far as I know hasn’t sent his paper. 
Yesterday evening we expected to have a pa- 
per from Mr. Wheeler of the County Law 
Library, of Essex County, Massachusetts, but 
Mr. Wheeler was obliged to go home last 
evening before our meeting. Consequently, I 
believe we have reached the place where we 
may enter into our Round Table, if there is 
to be such a thing, with the League of Library 
Commissions. 

Before doing that, I would like to ask if 
there is any further business, anything that 
should properly come before the National As- 
sociation of State Libraries? Has anyone any- 
thing to suggest or would like to say some- 
thing to this Association? 

If there is nothing to come before this meet- 
ing, it gives me great pleasure to turn the 
meeting over to our new President, Mr. Les- 
ter, who will take charge, I believe. 

The meeting of the National Association of 
State Libraries adjourned. 


Joint Meeting, National Association of 
State Libraries and League of 
Library Commissions. 


(Friday, April 27, 3 p. m.) 


The Joint Meeting of the League of Library 
Commissions and the National Association of 
State Libraries was called to order at 3 p. m., 


Friday, April 27th, 1923, C. B. Lester, Presi- 
dent of the National Association of State Li- 
braries, presiding. 

The Chairman: The part of this joint pro- 
gram that comes before us now in the absence 
of Mr. Dunnack, is under the general subject, 
“Problems of the Library Commissions and 
the State Library,” a round table discussion. 

Mrs. Weber: I would like to suggest, that 
Miss Price tell us something about her ideas. 

Anna May Price: I was surprised to know 
that Illinois voted against consolidation. I 
am much in favor of it if such a thing can be 
done. It seems to me a pity to have the sub- 
ject of state-wide activities discussed on four 
different programs of four different bodies of 
the American Library Association. 

Mrs. E. C. Earl: Mr. Chairman, I don’t 
know whether anything was said before I 
came in or not, but this is one point that I 
feel very strongly upon. In the last twenty 
years, this has come up for discussion con- 
stantly, and I believe that the whole point is 
whether the organization’s extension work 
shall be under the state librarian. That is the 
point that I think is the contention and in 
my opinion from observation, I believe that it 
is wrong. I think that there should be a de- 
partment of libraries in every state, co-or- 
dinate with the department of public instruc- 
tion. It should have a director, and the state 
librarian should be under that director just as 
the secretary of the extension work should be 
under that director. So ought the historical 
work to be under the director who has all 
of the librarians of the state in his mind con- 
stantly, and then there couldn’t be any over- 
lapping. 

Mary E. Downey: I think there should be a 
general committee which would correlate pro- 
grams of the various sections and round tables. 

Mr. Hitt: Miss Downey’s suggestion is an 
exceedingly valuable one. Last year, as presi- 
dent of the National Association of State Li- 
braries, I tried to do that very thing but with- 
out success. 

A motion was made and seconded that the 
joint meeting request the Program Committee 
of the American Library Association to act 
as a clearing house in the preparation of fu- 
ture programs in order that duplication may 
be avoided as far as possible. 

Mrs. Weber: I would like to remind the 
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Association that the National Association of 
State Libraries is an independent association 
and that the American Library Association 
hasn’t really any more than suggested power 
over this Association. We are an independent 
organization, meeting merely at the same time. 

Miss West: Mr. Chairman, that same thing 
applies to the League. As I understand it this 
would be simply a volunteer measure, not tak- 
ing it on ourselves but asking merely for the 
help of the American Library Association. 

The Chairman: I don’t understand Mrs. 
Weber that this in any way makes any one 
of these programs subject to the dictation of 
the American Library Association, simply an 
effort to clear things up. 

Mr. Brigham: Mr. President, I raise the 
question here. As I understand, the programs 
are turned over to some program committee 
of the American Library Association. Now 
our state libraries, the state libraries of the 
country ; some of them do the work that cer- 
tain library commissions do in other states and 
it would seem to me that the National Asso- 
ciation of State Libraries and the League of 
Library Commissions might better get together 
and correlate their programs to suit them- 
selves rather than turn it over to aliens who 
have no definite stated relation with us. I 
think we as a combined body could make a 
better program than they could make for us. 

Julia A. Robinson: But the library commis- 
sions and the state libraries were not the only 
places where duplications have occurred. 

Mr. Brigham: And you still suggest that 
the alien body make the programs? 

Miss Robinson: Not to make them up, but 
to act as a clearing house. 

Mr. Brigham: Probably I must have mis- 
understood. 

The Chairman: May I ask anyone here if 
they have a copy of the annual reports this 
year? I will be able there to read to you a 
statement of the functions of the Program 
Committee of the American Library Associa- 
tion. It prepares the program for the general 
sessions and advises as regards the other pro- 
grams only. I think that is perfectly clear, 
that it has no control over the other programs. 

Miss Price: Mr. Chairman, I think that the 
American Library Association does not even 
advise with the different bodies in the making 
up of their programs. This year I have had 
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charge or almost complete charge of the 
League of Library Commissions program and 
they simply took our program as we furnished 
it to them. If the American Library Associa- 
tion or Program Committee of the American 
Library Association had advised us in time 
of the different duplications of the papers on 
our program, why we might have changed our 
subjects, don’t you see, and discussed some- 
thing else or we could have gotten together 
with those others and had joint sessions with 
them. So I think Miss Robinson’s idea of 
having a committee advise with the different 
organizations on the duplication of their pro- 
grams would have been a good thing. 

The Chairman: I understand that Miss Rob- 
inson’s motion suggests the first step toward 
accomplishing some such thing as that. Is 
there further debate? The question is called for, 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

The Chairman: The secretary will see that 
the action is reported to the secretary of the 
American Library Association. 

Is there anything further to be offered on the 
matter of problems of these two groups of or- 
ganizations, the commissions and state libra- 
ries? 

I want to announce first that owing to the 
fact that the League of Library Commissions 
didn’t find time to complete its program, 
another meeting is called here immediately 
after the adjournment of this joint session. 

Is there further matter to come before the 
joint meeting of the two associations? If not, 
I will entertain a motion to adjourn. 

Mr. Hitt: I move we adjourn. 

The motion to adjourn was seconded and 
carried. 

The Joint Meeting adjourned at 3:15 p. m. 

Joun P. DuLrarp, 
Secretary. 


STATISTICS OF LIBRARIES 


The tables of library statistics are not print- 
ed this year for three reasons. 1. They are 
not in any way connected with the confer- 
ence, and so do not belong in the Proceedings. 
2. The cost is probably not justified every 
year. 3. It is possible that a Bureau of 
Education Bulletin giving library statistics of 
1922-23 will be ready early in 1924. 




















ATTENDANCE SUMMARIES 


ATTENDANCE SUMMARIES 


By Position and Sex 
Men Women Total 


SEE eesccccccscccces 8 21 29 
Commission workers ...... 2 12 14 
Chief librarians .......... 89 186 275 

Head of dept’s and branch 
librarians ............... 19 136 155 
ET . ccvccteccoesece 4 83 87 
Library school instructors.. 1 4 5 
Library school students..... 0 1 1 
See 2 2 4 
Commercial agents ........ 31 8 39 
re 14 70 84 
170 523 693 


By Geographical Sections 


6 of the 6 New England States........... 37 
5 “ 5 North Atlantic States and Dis- 

trict of Columbia ........... 84 

5 “ 6 South Atlantic States ......... 24 

8 “ 8 North Central States ......... 294 

6 “ 6 South Central States .......... 120 

11 “ 14 Western States ............... 113 

REPEey BRCINC SUREES 2.0.0.0... ccccceves 11 

Cas uwa onde dete n see eciace 6 

EN 55.68 0sscdas tek Se ea canes 1 

Foreign— 

SO cn wnieck sebann ses wane 1 

ee Re es 2 

RETA ckakas cadens doucedeecapouel 693 

By States 

Alabama ......... 9 Florida .......... 7 

cies cccacs 3 Georgia ......... 8 

Arkansas ......... 66 Illinois .......... 110 

California ....... 6 Indiana .......... 19 

Colorado ......... D TO kick csevex 26 

Connecticut ...... 6 Kansas .......... 19 

District of Co- Kentucky ........ 5 

lumbia ......... 14 Louisiana ........ 11 


WE ncssd atisene 1 South Dakota..... 2 
Maryland ........ 6 Tennessee ........ 26 
Massachusetts .... 24 Texas ........... 33 
Michigan ........ 16 Vermont ......... 1 
Minnesota ........ 28 Virginia ......... 1 
Mississippi ....... 4 Washington ...... 5 
Missouri ......... 52 West Virginia ... 1 
Montana ......... 1 Wisconsin ....... 16 
Nebraska ........ 7 Wyoming ........ 3 
New Hampshire... 1 
New Jersey....... g Canada .......... 6 
New Mexico ..... 1 Hawaii 1 
New York ....... a ee PR hae 
North Carolina .. 7 Foreign 
North Dakota .... 1 
CHE ahwaseencdna 27 Belgium .......... 1 
Oklahoma ....... 34 Mexico .......... 2 
Pennsylvania ..... 19 — 
Rhode Island..... ©. “RO iti ckae 693 
By Libraries 

Libraries having five or more representa- 
tives : 
St. Louis Public Library................. 23 
Chicago Public Library.................. 20 
Cossitt Library, Memphis ............... 9 
University of Chicago Libraries.......... 7 
Little Rock Public Library.............. 7 
Minneapolis Public Library ............. 7 
University of Texas Library............. 7 
Denver Public Library .................. 6 
Des Moines Public Library.............. 6 
Kansas City (Mo.) Public Library........ 6 
Cleveland Public Library................ 5 
Goodwyn Institute, Memphis............. 5 
Illinois State Library ...............0005- 5 
University of Illinois Library............ 5 
Milwaukee Public Library............... 5 
University of Oklahoma Library......... 5 
Philadelphia Free Library............... § 
St. Paul Public Library. ....0.cc0ccccecs 5 
Tulsa Public Library ................... 5 
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ATTENDANCE REGISTER 


Abernethy, Clara L., ref. In. Iowa L. Commis- 


sion, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Adams, Mrs. F. D., sec’y L. Board P. L., 
Miami, Okla. 

Aben. Mary Bileen, editor Public Libraries, 


icago. 

Aiken, Gertrude E., 333 North Oak Park Ave., 
Oak Park, Ill. 

Akin, Sally M., In. Clarke L., Marietta, Geor 


Ageeaeer. Laura, In. High Sch. L., Dallas, 
ex. 


Alling, W. K., Callaghan and Co., Chicago. 
ey <<" field visitor Extension Div. 
ate L., 


i. cas eg = 

Alvord, Perdita J., P. Clinton, Okla. 

Amann, Dorothy, Ts saiaate Meth. Univ. L., 
Dallas, Tex. 

Anders, Mae C., in charge Cire. Dept. P. L., 
Des Moines, iowa. 

Andrews, Clement Walker, In. The John Crerar 
L., Chicag ‘0. 

Andrews, Giadys M., In. P. L., Marinette, Wis. 

Angle, ith A., Hot Springs, Ark. 

Arnett, Mrs. C. E., In. Woman's L. 
Arkadelphia, Ark. 

Asegtrens, Mrs. George, Regina, Sask., Can- 


aahow, Sarah B., In. and organizer N. J. P. 
L. Commission, Trenton, N. J. 

Averz. Mrs. J. H., trus. P. L., Hot Springs, 
r 


Avery, Maude E., catlgr. Penn. 
Carnegie L., State College, Pa. 

Avey, E. Gertrude, chief child. In. P. L., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Ayres, Mary A., — of child. work P. 


Babcock, Mrs. Julia G. 
Bakersfield, Calif. 
Baber, C. P., asst. In. Univ. of Okla. L., Nor- 
man, Okla. 

Bagley, Helen A., In. P. L., Oak Park, Ik 

Bailey, Louis J., ‘In. P. L., Flint, Mich. 

Bailie, Mrs. Edith Brown, sec’y Shreve Mem. 
L., Shreveport, La. 

Baker, Charlotte A., In. State Agric. Col. L., 
Fort Collins, Colo. 

Baldwin, Clara F., dir. L. Div. Minn. Dept. of 
Education, St. Paul, Minn. 

Barickman, Mrs. Rena M., In. P. L., Joliet, TL 

Barker, Tommie Dora, In. and dir. L. Sch. Car- 
negie L., Atlanta, Ga. 

Barnes, Grace, ref. In. Univ. of Mo. L., Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 

Barrette, Lydia M., In. P. L., Mason City, Iowa. 

Barry, Florence M., In. , Forest Park, Il. 

Bascom, Elva L., adjunct professor of L. Sci- 
ence Univ. of Tex., Austin, Tex. 

Baum, Winifred E., asst. P. L., Chicago. 

Baxter, Anna M., asst. in. Kansas State L., 


Assoc., 


State College 


In. Kern County F. L., 


Topeka, Kan. 

Bean, Donald P., Univ. of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago. 

Bean, Ruth A., In. West Side Br. P. L., 


Evansville, Ind. 
Beggs, Lutie, Ashland, Il. 
a Sey In. State Medical Sch. L., Little 

ock, Ark. 
Beglinger, Dorothy, sr. asst. Sheridan Br. P. 
° cago. 
Bement, Constance, 


Bercaw, Louise O., 


In. P. L., Port Huron, 
In. Carnegie L., Cordele, 
Berkland, Helen M., sr. asst. Austin Br. P. L., 
, In. Franklin Avenue Br. P. L., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Sybella, In. Carnegie L., Chickasha, 


a. 
Bisbee, Joyce G., In. P. L., Lynn, Mass. 
ay my Mrs. Carroll W., In. P. L., Pine Bluff, 


Black, Dorothy, P. L., Little Bock, Ark. 
Blair, Gertrude Helen, "asst. P. , Tulsa, Okla, 
td 


Bogle, Sarah C. N., asst. sec’y A. L. A., Chi. 


cago. 
Boll, Mrs. E. 


715 Oak St., Hot Springs, Ark 
=. eee , - 


In. Carnegie L., Brownsville, 
Bond, “pthel, associate Univ. of Ill. L., Urbana, 


Bongart, Opal, asst. P. L., Tampa, Fla. 
Bonslagel, Connie J., State Home demonstra- 
— agent, 316 Donaghey Bldg., Little Rock, 


Borchard, Edwin M., Yale Univ. Sch. of Law, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Lilly M. E., In. P. L., La Crosse, 


Bostwick, Arthur E., In. P. L., St. Louis, Mo, 

Bostwick, Mrs. Arthur E., 4464 Maryland ‘Ave, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Bowerman, George F., In. P. L. of D. CG, 
Washington, D. C. 

Bowker, R. R., editor Library Journal, 62 W. 45th 
S., 3. City. 

Bowles, Verne, special catlgr. Mo. Historical 
Society L., St. Louis, Mo. 

Boyd, Elmar T., In. P. L., Bangor, Maine, 

Braucourt, Clarisse, catlgr. P. L., St. Louis, 


Borresen, 
Wis. 


Mo. 

Brigham, Gwendolyn, asst. A. L. A., Chi q 

a Ida, ref. In. P. L., Council Blufts, 
owa. 

Brigham, Johnson, In. Iowa State L., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Brigham, Mrs. Johnson, 511 Franklin Ave., 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


Brinkmann, Anna W., 1821 North St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Brooks, Mrs. J. H., In. P. L., Blytheville, Ark. 

Broomell, Ellyn C., 5750 Midway Park, Chi- 
cago. 

a a aan Carrie L., In. State L., Raleigh, 


~ ee Mrs. L, A 
Brown, Alice E., 
Room P. 


P. L., Duncan, Okla. 
chita’ > in charge Teachers’ 
L., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Brown, C. R., The Carswell Co., Limited, To- 
ronto, Canada, 

Brown, Charles Harvey, In. Iowa State Coll. 
L., Ames, Iowa. 

Demarchus C., 


In. Ind. State L., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


ae. L. Lindsey, asst. In. P. L., New Haven, 

onn 

Brown, S. L., Dodd, Mead and Co., 1511 
Welch St., 


“Little Rock, Ark. 

Brown, Waiter L., In. P L., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Browning, Eliza Gordon, asst. In. P. L., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Bullock, Waller Irene, head Adult Lending 
Dept. Carnegie L., Pittsburgh, 

Bundy, Irving R., sec’y Mo. L. 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

Bunn, Arralee, head Ref. Dept. Lawson Mc- 
Ghee L., Knoxville, Ten 

Burgess, Alice P., head Child. Dept. P. L, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

Burney, Mary Vick, asst. to head of Div. 
Package Loan L. Univ. of Tex., Austin, Tex. 

Burnham, Mary, In. Buffalo Society of Nae 
Sciences, Public Library Bldg., Buffalo, N. 

Cameron, Jean E., In. P. L., Sedalia, Mo. 


a. 
Commission, 


Campbell, Donald K., In. P. L., Haverhill, 

ass, 

Campbell, I. Charlotte, chief Periodical Div. 
P. L., St. Paul, Minn. 

Canton, Ruby, In. State Teachers’ Coll. L, 
os a aa 

Carbajal, , In. Spring Hill Coll. L., Mobile, 
Ala. 

Carey, Miriam E., supervisor of Institutional 
ie. Minn. State Board of Control, St. Paul, 

nn. 

Carlson, Pearl Gertrude, 1. stud. P. L, St 

Louis, oO. 


Carothers, Wilhelmina E., ref. In. James Je- 
rome Hill Reference L., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Carroll, Charles W., 1. bookbinder, Pres. Univ. 
Fb. Syndicate, i512 N. 13th St., Philadel- 


Pa. 
onae John T., In. Supreme Court L., Little 
Ark 


gee *vaure Sherrill, asst. In. P. L., Racine, 


3. 
Chew, Clara, 4519 Iowa Ave. N. W., Wash- 
on, D. 
cuits, James ~~. asst. The John Crerar L., 
hicago. 
om Mrs. M. B., 


Cochran, Mary R., Div. of Sociology P. L., 
‘Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cochran, Jennie Owen, head of Stations and 
Extension Dept. F. P. L., Louisville, Ky. 
Fanny Alice, asst. catigr. Univ. of 


Austin, Tex. 

Colvin, Mary P., In. P. L., Gilbertville, Mass. 

Colwell, , Mabel Emerson, In. Olneyville 
Br. F. Providence, R. I. 

Capoten. TGharles H., asst. In. P. L., St. Louis, 


Conant, HH. J., 
pelier, Vt. 
Cone, Jessica G., first asst. Goodwyn Insti- 

tute L., Memphis, Tenn. 

Connelley, William E., 
Society, Topeka, Kan. 

Connolly, Marguerite H., chief ref. In. and in 
charge of Apprentice Class F. L., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Constantine, Helen S., jr. asst. Lewis Inst. Br. 
P. L., Chicago. 

Copeland, Lora A., catigr. P. L., Brockton, 


Coplin,” Martha L., chief Dept. Pub. Doc. F. 
L., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cordell, Mrs. R. V. M., L. Association, El 
Dorado, Ark. 

Corse, Nancy M., loan In. P. L., Evanston, Ill. 

ean, Gratia A., In. P. L., Minneapolis, 


Crandeil, Lilian, asst. P. L., Grand Rapids, 
crane, Abbie, In. Bryan Street High Sch. L., 
‘ine Stiaced Harvey, In. P. L., Highland 
Fork, In. P. L., Chattanooga, 


Crimmins, ‘Nora, asst. 
enn. 
Cronin, Con P., In. State L., Phoenix, Ariz. 


Crumley, Susie L., prin. L. Sch. Carnegie L., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Crutcher, Florence, asst. P. L., St. Louis, Mo. 

Cunningham, Arthur, In. Ind. State Normal 
Sch. Terre Haute, Ind. 

Cunningham, Jesse, In. L., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Curran, Margaret Grier, In. Divoll Br. P. L., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Currie, Florence B., head catlgr. Univ. of Mo. 
L., Columbia, Mo. 
Curry, Arthur R., ref. In. Univ. of Okla. L., 

Norman, Okla. 
Elizabeth, asst. Issue Desk Cossitt 
L., Memphis, Tenn. 
Dale, Mrs. J. R., sec’y Okla. L. Commission, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Dey. J. J., In. Osgood Law L., Toronto, Ont., 


Dame, Katharine, chief Ref. Div. P. L., St. 
Paul, Minn. 
a ae H. m7 Library Bureau, 380 Broadway, 
Pty Elizabeth H., ref. In. Kan. Agric. Coll. 
L., ‘Manhattan, Kan. 

a eee Bryan, catlgr. P. L., Hibbing, 


— " Jennie Louise, In. Cossitt L., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


a Reba, In. Univ. of Wyo. L., Laramie, 
0. 
Dawley, Mrs., 965 E. 62d St., Chicago. 


Dawley, Helen, catlgr. Univ. of Chicago L., 
— ng 
wson eta I., county In. Wayne Count 
~ Detroit, Mich. ‘ fe une 


Ida M., In. P. L., Hutchinson, Kan. 


In. Ga. State L., Atlanta, 


law In. Vermont State L., Mont- 


asst. 


sec’y Kan. State Hist.. 
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Day, Mary B., In. National Safety Council L., 
Chicago. 

Dayton, H. Irene, In. Great Lakes Naval Train- 
ing Station L., Great Lakes, II. 

Dennison, Winifred, ist asst. Carnegie Inst. 
of Technology L., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dickerson, Luther L., L specialist Adjutant 
General's Office, Washington, D. C. 

Dickerson, Mrs. Mae H., ist asst. Ref. Dept. 
r, ats Tacoma, Wash. 

Dight, Frederick B., Library Book House, 17 
Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 

Dimmitt, Le Noir, In. Extension Loan Ix 
Univ. of Tex., Austin, Tex. 

Ditch, May B., ‘In. P. L., Ottumwa, Iow 

Dixon, Vera M., supervisor Sch. Ls. Board of 
Education, Des Moines, Iowa. 

— Mrs. Guy E., trus. Carnegie L., Tucson, 

riz 


Dey, Gaees: child. In. Barr Br. P. L., St. 

ouis, 

Dovd, Margery, In. Buder Br. P. L., St. Louis, 

Douglas, Antoinette, lst asst. Art Dept. P. 
., St. Louis, oO. 

Downey, Mary Elizabeth, In. and dir. N. D. 


State L. Commission, Bismarck, N. D. 

Du _ Bois, Isabel, asst. 1. specialist Bureau of 
Navigation, Sixth Div., Navy Dept., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dudgeon, M. S., In. P. L., Milwaukee, Wis. 

ts a John P., sec’y to In. State L., Trenton, 

Duncan, Eleanor ff, managing ed. Library 

Journal, 62 W. 45th St., N. Y. 3 

Dunlap, Fanny, ref. 4 and lecturer L. Sch. 
Univ. of Ill., Urban 

Dunn, Frances E., enut. ref. In. L. Extension 
Div. State L., Springfield, Ill. 

Durst, Pearl A., t anual Training High 

Sch. L., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Earhart, Frances E., In. Seventh Corps Area, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Earl, Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool, pres. Ind. P. L. 
Commission, 608 E. Main St., Muncie, Ind. 

Earle, Clara, In. Coll. of the Ozarks L., Clarks- 


ville, Ark, 
Walter S., 112 Hawthorne St., 


Edsall, Mrs. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 

Edwards, Ward, In. State Teachers’ Coll. L., 
Warrensburg, Mo. 

Elliott, L. R., In. Southwestern Baptist Theol. 
Seminary « Fort Worth, Tex 

EY, Ruth, In. ‘State Teachers’ Coll. L., Duluth, 

nn, 

Engle, Emma Robinson, supervisor child. work 
F. L., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Engstfeld, Caroline, head catigr. P. L., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Eno, Clara B., Woman’s Literary Club L., 
Van Buren, Ark. 

Eudy, Mrs. Mary C, P., 222 W. Magnolia Ave., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Eurich, Ernst F., R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 
45th St., N. Y. ‘City. 

Evans, Adelaide F., chiet Catalog Dept. P. L., 
Detroit, Mich 

Evans, Mrs. Alice G., In. F. P. L., Decatur, Il. 

Fairbanks, Lizzie H., Ginn and ’Co., 15 Ash- 
burton Place, Boston, Mass. 

Fairfax, Virginia, dir. Standard Sch. of vu 
and Indexing, The Globe- —_— Co., 41 
Camp St., New Orleans, 

Falley, Eleanor W., in. A Col. L., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Fallis, Clara L., asst. P. L., Danville, DL 

Farquhar, Alice M., ref. asst. P. L., Ch b 

Farr, Mary P., In. in charge Southwark Br. 
F. L., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Faxon, F. W., proprietor, F. W. Faxon Co., 
83 Francis St., ie Mass. 

Faxon, Mrs. F. 41 Lorraine St., Roslin- 
dale, Mass. 

= _ Marcus, 86 Huntington Ave., Bos- 
on 

re, ‘Adra M., In. North Br. P. L., Minneapolis, 

nn, 

Field, Pauline, dir. ‘Tne County F. L., 
Minneapolis, Minn 
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a Fs L., Fane Henry E. Legler Regional 
Findley asst. In. State Teachers’ 


. L., Kearney, Nebr. 
Fisher, Marie L., br. In. Carnegie L., Pitts- 
asst. dir. British L. of 


burgh, Pa. 
Fletcher, Angus S., 
Information, 44 Whitehall St., N. Y¥. City. 
Ford, Eva M., asst. to the sec’y A. L. A., 
Coscage. 
; E. Compton Co., 58 E. Wash- 

ington St ialonan 

Forney, Helen, In. , Br. P. L., Kansas 


City, 
Tiizabeth, In. Mont. State Coll. L., 


Forrest, 
Bozeman, Mont. 

Foss, Calvin W., ref. In. P. L., Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 

Foster, Mary Elizabeth, dir. Work with’ C Child. 
and Schs. P. L., Birmingham, Ala 

Fowler, Julian s.. In. Univ. of Cincinnati L., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Francis, Clara, Kan. State Hist. Society L., 


Topeka, Kan 
In. North Side Br. P. L., 


Louise, 
Houston, Tex 

Frantz, Cora, In. Gilbert M. Simmons L., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


ee, Esther Rw head Catalog Dept. 
P, St. Joseph, . 
seein. Marilla Waite, In. Main L. P. L,, 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Frost, Pattie, catl . and chief of Loan Dept. 
P, a. Jacksonvi le, Fla. 


Fuller, ge T., In. Harris County P. L., 
Houston, Tex. 
Furst, Mrs. E. H., In. P. L., Adams, Mass. 
Gaillard. Edwin White, Cire. Dept. P. L., N. 
y. 
Gallaway, Irene D., In. Renway Package L., 
Fayetteville, Ark. 


Gallaway, Margaret, In. 


Ark. Agric. Coll. L., 
Fayetteville, Ark. 


Garrett, Mrs. A. A., Tombler Apt. 5, Hot 
Springs Ark. 

Garver, Willia, order In. Univ. of Ill. L., 
Urbana, Ill 


Gates, Dorothy E., Robert Gould Shaw Neigh- 
pethood House, 6 Hammond St., Boston, 


ass. 
Gates, Marguerite L., in charge Publicity and 
acting head Lending Dept. P. L., Newark, 


Gaylord, H. J., Coytage Bros., Library Sup- 
plies, Syracuse, 


George, C. A., In. F. L., Elizabeth, N. J. 
George, Parthenia, In. Galloway Coll. L., 
Searcy, k. 


Gerould, James T., In. Princeton Univ. L., 
Princeton, N. J. 

Gibbs, Lara A es ma Hot Springs, Ark. 

Gill, Henry M., L., New Orleans, La. 

on. dnd “in. P. L., Mountain Iron, 


Gilson "Franklin L., professor of Public Speak- 
ing State Teachers’ Coll., Emporia, Kan. 
Gygier. Gilson G., In. Wis. State L., Madison, 

3. 


Godard, George Seymour, In. Conn. State L., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Goodrich, Francis L. D., associate In. Univ. of 
Mich, Gen. L., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Goodwin, John Edward, In. Univ. of Tex. L., 
Austin, Tex. 


— Gamble, St. Louis Law L., St. Louis, 


Gyeee. Edwin Sue, In. U. S. Veterans Hosp. 
. 79 L., Dawson Springs, Ky. 

Goan Edna L., head Catalog Dept. Univ. of 
Minn. L., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Grant, Louise E., ref. In. P. L., Akron, Ohio. 

Gratiaa, Josephine, In. Soul&rd Br. P. L., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Gravett, Nettie K., acting In. U. S. Veterans 


Hosp. L., Palo Alto, and Marine Hosp. L., 
San Francisco, Calif 


Gray, E. B., trus. P. a Sturgis, Mich. 
Grose. Charles R., In. Jones L. Inc., Amherst, 
ass. 
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Green, Janet M., In. Hosp. 
reau, 22 E. 

Green, S. S., In. P. L., Bartow, 

Greenman, Sana Judd, In. P. L., Kansas City, 


an. 

Griffee, Mrs. A. W., 122 ‘Park Hill, Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

Griffith, Roberta A., dir. Extension Education 
for the Blind, Mich. State Rt of Public 


Instruction, Grand Rapids, M 
. child. In. P. L., Tulsa, a 

Grothaus, In, Carnegie L., 

Antonio, Tex. 


Julia, asst. 
Ground, Mrs. Izora, In. P. L., ee Okla, 
Gunter, Lillian, In. Cooke County F. L., Gaines. 
ville, Tex. 
ae penta, hn Dept. Longmans, Green 
nd Co., N. Y. 
Hadley. oR, = "p, L., Denver, Colo. 
= ley, Mrs. Chalmers, care of P. L., Denver, 
olo. 
Hagey, Joanna, In. P. L., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
_ Emma E., In. F. P. L., Middletown, 
to) 


Hamer, J. G., The Macmillan Co., 2457 Prairie 
Ave., Chicago. 

Hamilton, William J., In. P. L., Gary, Ind. 

Hamm, Mrs. A. K., In. P. L., Meridian, Miss. 

Hammond, Ruth E., In. P. L., Muskogee, Okla. 

Hanson, James C. uM. associate dir. Univ. of 
Chicago Ls., Chica 

Hardy, Mrs. Mary Barle, 222 Oakley Pl. N. E,, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


we A Mary T., In. Brumback L., Van Wert, 
oO. 


Harlan, Edgar R., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Hartwell, Mary A., catlgr. P. Documents Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. 
Hastings, Charles Harris, chief of Card Div, 
L. of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Hawks, Emma Beatrice, asst. In. YS S. Dept. of 
Agriculture L., Washington, D q 
ays, Mrs. B. G., In. Carnegie L., Ponca City, 


Okla. 
Hayes, Mildred M., juvenile In. P. L., St. Louis, 


Alice L., \eieeeeaal Child. Work 
Louis, 


Heitman, Howard, Superior Reporting Co., 110 
W. 34th St., N. Y. City 

Hemmer, K. 'W., trus. Pp L., Evansville, Ind. 

Henderson, Bernice, Hot Springs, Ark. 

Henderson, Mrs. — White, In. Shreve Mem. 
L., Shreveport, 

Henry, Edith, asst. Cossitt L., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Henry, Edward A., head Readers’ Dept. Univ. 
of Chicago L., Chicago. 

Henry, Elizabeth, head  ~taaaed Dept. Univ. of 
Okla. L., Norman, 

Henry, William Elmer, = Univ. of Wash. L., 
Seattle, Wash. 

Herndon, Maude, In. P. L., Akron, Ope. 

Hewett, Jane A., In. Morrill Mem. , Nor- 
wood, Mass. 

Hewett, Mary C., asst. In. Mass. Horticultural 
Society L., Boston, Mass. 

Hewitt, Luther E., In. Law Assn. of Phila- 
delphia L., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hewitt, Mrs. Luther E., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hightower, Mrs. T. A., 910 W. Grand Ave. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 

Hill, A. B., supt. P. Instruction for Ark., 
Little Rock, Ark, 

Hill, Frank Pierce, In. P. L., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hill, Grace, head catligr. and inateyoter Train- 
ing Class P. L, Kansas City, Mo. 

Hill, Mary, asst. West Tex. Teachers’ Coll. L, 


Canyon, Tex. 

— geetwe L., In. Redwood L., New- 

ers, Herbert S., In. State L., Columbus, 

Hite, Mrs. R. W., Louisville County L., St. 
Matthews, Ky. 


Hitt, J. M., In. State L., 7% Wash. 
Hodges, Nathaniel D. C., In. P. L., Cincinnati, 
0. 


L. and ais: “ 
Caer St., Chicago Be 


Grosh, Myra S 


Hazeltine, 
P. 


Cire. Dept. 
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Holly, Catherine E., catler. P. L., St. Louis, 
M 


Jennie, In. <m L., Claremore, Okla. 
Horne, Lulu, In. City Lincoln, Nebr. 
Horner, Alice, et ibe. Washington Univ. 
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service to the blind in Cali- 
fornia,” 298. 

Glasier, ‘G. G., 281, 306. 

odard, George S., 280, 281, 297, 
307, 312; “Development of the 
state L.,”’ 292. 


Goodrich, F. L. D. 7 228, 250. 
Goodwin, E., “Special collec- 
tions in the University of Texas 


Griggs, Mrs. A. F., elected chmn., 
small Is. round table, 265. 

“Guidance of recreational 
ing,” Jennings, 264. 

Gules to historical literature, 181, 
20 


read- 


Hadley, Chalmers, presided 1. 
bldgs. round table, 245; “What 
should a_ trustee know about 
ls.?”? 267. 

Hafkin-Hamburger, Mme., 101. 

Hall, Anna G., elected chmn., 
county Is. round table, 230. 
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Hall, Mary E., “How can the 
school L stimulate civic pride 


and proper knowledge of com- 
ne « a and _ prob- 
lems?” 
Hamilton, atton. Peter J., “Some 
books on Roman and civil law 
which should be in a law L.,” 


0. 

Hamilton, William J., elected mem. 
A. council, 105; “How 
may interest be aroused in estab- 
lishing a 1.?” 267. 

Handbook on popular use of docu- 
ments, 198. 


Hanson, J. C. M., 219; elected 
mem. A. L. A. council, 105. 

Hardy, Mary T., 234. 

Harlan, Edgar R., 311. 

Harrassowitz, Otto, 4 

Hartwell, Mary A., 313; “The 


lective | a “checks,” 249. 


Hawley, Louise, 
Hazeltine, Alice i® 525, 249, 260; 
he children’s In. as a book- 


buyer,” 224. 


os) aan bldg., A. L. A., 151, 
Hearings, distribution of, 199; 
‘hy is a hearing?” 250. 

Henry, E., 


presided colle, e 

and reference sect., 7; s 

poe school credit for stand- 
ardized ages courses 
possible ?”’ 

Hicks, Frederick C., 28 

“High school debating in North 
Carolina,” Wilson, 5, 

“High school debating in Texas,” 
Burney, 273. 

“High | school Gieting in Wiscon- 
sin,” Scott, 

High school is See School Is. 

“The high school 1.,” Northey, 129. 

Hill, A. B., “Methods used to con- 
vince architects of the need of 
adequate : provision,” 261. 

Hill, Grace, 221. 

Hirshberg, Herbert S., 287. 

ae ——,, a on 1. co- 


Soph ie _—— chmn., 
catalog sect., 218. 

Hitt, J. M., 297, 321. 

“The Hoover war 1. < puntest 
university,” Almond, 

Hopper, Franklin F., Freed +» Com, 
on 1. administration, rpt., 189. 

Hospital Ils., ng 04, 239; serv- 
ice, 155, 162; “L, work in U. S. 
veterans’ ate S. since July, 
1922,”" 165; com., functions, 180, 


a 187; round table, 187, 234; 
x * work of the U. S. 


veterans’ 
bu., 234; “The therapeutic 
value of books in a neuro-psy- 


chiatric hospital,’ 235; ‘“Arous- 
ing the 1. profession to meet the 
ene. needs of the hospital 
236; training of Ins. for, 
188, 238, 239. ee also U. 
veterans’ bu. 
Hot sted for, i .o ceatations re- 
uested for, 
ow and — may money be 
secured for 1. support?” Wright, 
“How can the school 1. stimulate 
civic pride and proper knowl- 
edge of communi eietoges 
and problems?” Hall, 
“How can the trustees ne 1 
development and_ extension?” 
Earl, 266. 
“How may interest be aroused in 
as a 1?” Hamilton, 


“How should a trustee select a 
In.?” Lehman, 266. 
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“How the Harris county L 
started,’ Ideson, 145. 
“How we get a county 1. in New 
Jersey,” Askew, 146. 
Howard, Clara E., “L. 
in schools,” 260. 
Howson, an: “Why is a hear- 


Hebbel, 7. — elected secy.-treas., 
lending sect., 245 


was 


instruction 


Huliog? Florence, 265. 

Humble, Marion, 224. 

“ Ideson, Julia, “How the Harris 
county was started,” 145; 
chmn., membership com., rpt., 
196; “Progress south,” 276. 


See Work with the 
174, 175, 


Incunabula, cataloging rules, | 177. 

“Individual reference service,” El- 
more, 265. 

“The influence of ‘we and 


plannin l. operating 
costs,” Wheeler, er, 245. 


“Influencing children’s 
Leslie, 225. 

Ingles, May, elected chmn., high 
schools round table, 264. 

Institute for government research, 


Immigrants. 
foreign born. 
—— of books, 


reading,” 


151, 152, 177, 194. 
Institutional Is., com., functions, 
180; rpt., 


“Instruction of normal school stu- 

dents in the use of books and 
’ Tobey, 263. 

International catalogue of scen- 
tific literature, 188. 

International relations com., func- 
tions, 180; rpt., 188. 

“Is library-school credit for stand- 
ardized training-class courses 
possible?”’ Henry, 248. 

“Is the In. the chief exec. of the 
1? should he attend board 
mtgs.?”’ Bailie, 266. 


Jennings, Anna V., “The normal 
school 1.,” 132; presided normal 
school round table, 263; “Gui- 
a of recreational reading,” 


Jennings, Mrs. J. T., “Depart- 
mental staff mtgs., with special 
reference to the catalog depart- 
ment,” 220. 

Jennings, Judson Wis 151; elected 
pres. A. L. A., 105; * ‘A reason- 
able i for l. service for a 
state,” 

Jerome, Fal peeeiet oe elementary 
schools round tabl e, 60. 

“John H. Berryman,” 
Johnston, Charles D. 
estions,” 277. 
Johnston, W. Dawson, dir., Amer- 
ican 1. in Paris, rpt., 168; dele- 
gate to International 1. confer- 
ence, 188. 
Joint com. 

180; ue x 

Jones, Kathleen, chmn., com. 
on hospital Is., rpt., 

Jones, Perrie, 240; “A rousing the 

profession to meet = — 
needs of the hospital 1 


Glasier, 281. 
“Book sug- 


of seven, functions, 


Josephson, Aksel G. : ‘aA _ 
7. the cataloging situation,” 


cane Clara B., 260. 

osselyn, Lloyd Wy, “What an as- 
=. a do to better 1. serv- 
ice, 


Kaiser, John B., com. of five on 
1. service, rpt., 194. 
Kemp, Emily, “The best means of 


tos selection for a high school 
262. 


Kennedy, Henry H., 281. 
L conditions, 118. 


Kentucky, 1 

Keogh, Andrew, 218, 

Kerr, W. H., chmn., " publicity 
com., rpt., 200; ‘“‘Measurin 
stick for normal school ls., 
264; “Lns.’ letters of recom- 
mendation of books,’”’ 282. 


Klingholz, 278. 
Koopman, H. L., 218. 


Lacy, Mary G., 215; secy., agric. 
ls. sect., 216. 

Lake Placid club education foun- 
dation, 182. 

Lashley, E., “What is a practical 
standard of per capita expendi- 
—_ and per capita service?” 
6 


Lathrop, Olive C., 280. 
Latimer, Louisa P., elected vice- 


chmn., children’s Ins. sect., 227. 

Laura Spelman Rockefeller me- 
morial, 101. 

Law Is., 280, 309, 317. 

Leach, Robbie vi 281; elected 
secy., A. L. Dis 2 

League of 1. commissions, 317; 
proceedings, 282; joint mtg. 
with N. A. S. L., 321. 

Ledbetter, Eleanor E., chmn., 


com. on work with the foreign 
born, rpt., 209. 
Legislation com., 189; 


“The legislative 
Brigham, 300. 


functions, 


reference bu.,” 


Leland, Dr. Waldo G., 169. 

Lending sect., 240. 

ee A. Jones,” Chipman, 

Leslie, Eva G., oars chil- 
dren’s reading,” 225 

Lester, C. B., 296; chmn., com. 
on committees, rpt., 179; “What 
the new printing bill should 


contain,” 249; presided League 

of 1. comms., 282; elected pres. 

N. A. , 320: presided joint 

mtg. N. A. S. L. and 

of 1. comms., 321. 

Leupp, Harold L., elected mem. 

A. L. A. council, 105. 

Lewis, Lucy M., “Training in the 
use of Is. from the college In.’s 
viewpoint,” 133. 

Librarians, “As others see us,” 
139; civil service examinations 
for, 166; training for hospital 
Is., 188, 238, 239; children’s Ins. 
sect., 222; professional training 
sect., 246; training the teacher 
In., 259, 4 

“Librarians’ letters of recommen- 
dation of books,” Kerr, 282. 

Libraries, instruction in use of, 
128, 134, 214, 260, 263; 
legislation, 143, 291; survey of, 
E3i, 2am 857, Ife, ‘194: _ 
on resources of Amer. ls. r 
201; package, 270, 271, 2 re 
American assn. of law Is., 280; 
law, 309, 317. See also agric. 
college Is., agric. ls., branch ls., 
college Is., county ls., hospital 
Is., institutional Is., medical Is., 
school ls., small is., state ls., 
university Is. 

“Libraries and the Sereest bor- 
rower,” Bullock, 

“Libraries’ current owt service,” 
Mrs. Bostwick, 2 

Library administration, training in, 
156; com., functions, 181; rpt., 
189. 

“The 1. and the citizen,” 148. 


League 
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“The 1. and the neighborhood mo- 
tion picture theatre,” Maze, 222, 

“The 1. as a therapeutic agent,” 
Bledsoe, 238. 

Library assn. of ray train- 
ing class, 246. 

Library assns., 115, new 
+ oma affiliated _, re Fe 

Library binders group, 172. 

Library bld a 288; com. on venti- 

i 


lation and lighting of, 182, 205; 
round table, 245. 

Library comms., 216, 303; in the 
—_ , 113, 114, 118, 121; 


* comms., proceedings, 2, 
“Library conditions in Belgium,” 
Sedeyn, 135. 

Library co-op. with other coun- 
tries, com., functions, 181; rpt., 
1 


Library co-op., with the Hispanic 
peoples, com., 181, 191. 

“Library development in the south- 
east,”” Rothrock, 116. 

“Library development in the south. 
west,’ West, 112. 

Library establishment, 158. 

Library extension, 216, 265; need 
for, 109; as a function of state 
government, 118; aie 228, 

274; by radio, 253; th rough 
schools and work with children, 
265; university l. extension serv- 
ice round table, 268. 

“Library extension in the south,” 
Tigert, 119. 

“Library extension service of the 
University of North Carolina,” 
Wilson, 228. 

“Library instruction in grades 
and high schools as demonstrated 


in schools of practice,” Pine, 
263. 

“Library instruction in schools,” 
Howard, 


Library of Congress, 185, 199, 219, 
=x en 151, 152, 157, 
Library plans, 183. 


Library publicity. See Publicity. 


Library revenue, 267; com., 155, 
functions, 181, rpt., 191. 
Library schools, 156, 170. See 


also Library training. 

Library service, to the blind, 115, 
159, 206, 298; to army and na 
159. 234; com. on, 181, 193: 
com. on recruiting for, 181, 200; 
com. on schemes of, 152, 203; 
“What an assistant can do to 
better 1. service,” 241; to club 
women, 255; to artists and mu- 
sicians, 256; technical, a 
and business, 256; to cle 
258: to teachers and pupils, 2 
to business men, 282; to the 
state, 284. 

Library statistics. See Statistics. 

ar survey, 151, 152, 157, 177, 


Library training, 239; board, 153; 
com., 152, 155, 181, 194; pro- 
fessional training sect., 246; for 
teacher Ins., 259, 263. See also 
Library schools. 

Library war service. See War 
service activities. 

“Library work in the navy,” Du- 
Bois, 235. 

“Library work in U. S. veterans’ 
hospitals since July 1922,” 165. 

“Library work of the U. S. vet- 
erans’ bu.,””’ Wyeth, 234. 

“The limits of assn. Is. in furnish. 
ing services to its members,” 
Feazel, 281. 

Lofting, Hugh, ‘''. of John 
Newbery medal, 225. 








Long, Harriet C., 
Is. round table, &é 

Louisiana, |. conditions, 113, 114. 

Louvain university, 189. 

Lowe, Orton, “What the 1. means 
to the school,” 223. ‘ 

Luedeking, Charles E., “Technical, 
industrial and business service,” 


256. 
, H. M., 227, 275; 
~~ os A. L. A. council, 
105; chmn., com. on Soceige pe- 
riodicals of the war period, rpt., 
187; chmn., com. on union list 
of periodicals, rpt., 204. 


McAfee, Georgie G., 260; “The 
rural child—our new_ responsi- 
bility,” 223; “The book-selection 
course in the Evansville (Ind.) 

” 


Balas Ch les, 300 

rthy, arles, L 

Mee atlough, Ethel F., ‘“Prob- 
lems,” 278. 


Henry Noble, 
109; American com. 
American 1. in Paris, 169. 

McMillen, James A., elected secy., 
college and reference sect., 229. 

“The maker and user of the cata- 
log,” Matthews, 220. 

Manchester, Earl N., ‘“‘Problems 
of space distribution in college 
and university ls.,” 229 

Manuals of l. economy, 160. 

Marking, law, 175. 

Martin, Helen, elected secy., chil- 
dren’s Ins. sect., 227. 

Mason, Alfred D., ““What are the 
duties of a 1. trustee?” 266; 
samt chmn., trustees  sect., 


peated county 
29. 


Mason, Mrs. Anna P., 256; “The 
place of the children’s In. in the 
community,”’ 222. 

“Massachusetts laws on printing. 
publishing and care of public 
records and documents,” Steb- 
bins, 280. 

Massee, May, 160. 

Material and plans for a county 
l. campaign, 229. 

Matthews, Harriet L., 105. 

Matthews, Miss Jim P., “The 
_—" and user of the catalog,” 


220. 
Maze, Mrs. Adele H., 226; “The 


1 and the neighborhood picture 
_ theatre,” 222. . 
Measuring stick for normal 


school Is.,” Kerr, 264. 

Medical Is., 240; under U. S. vet- 
erans’ bu., 167. 

Melcher, Frederic G., 225; “Ex- 
tending the distribution of gov- 
ernment documents,” 251. 

Membership, A. L. A., 157; com., 

snftinctions, 181, rpt., 196. 
Methods of handling books re- 
served for reference,” Palmer, 


“Methods used to convince archi- 
tects of the need of adequate 
Ll. provision,” Hill, 261. 

Mettee, Andrew H., 316; presided 
A. A. L. L., 280; elected pres. 
A. A. L. L., 281 


281. 
Mexico, 1. te with, 115. 
Meyer, H. H. B., chmn., com. on 
oo of og service ac- 
vi rpt., 5 
me Car H., 226; secy’s. rpt., 
Miller, Mrs. M. P. D., “‘The thera- 
peutic value of books in a neuro- 
psychiatric hospital,” 235. 
ississippi, 1. conditions, 117, 122. 
Mississippi 1. assn., affiliated, 151. 
issouri, 1. conditions, 121. 


INDEX 


Missouri University Flach collec- 
tion of history, 220. - 

Modern language assn., 201. 

Moon, Edith, elected chmn., ele- 
mentary schools round table, 


Moore, Annie Carroll, 190. 

“A more humane schedule at the 
lending desk,” Field, 240. 

Morgan, Joy E., “School 1. ex- 
tension,” 123. 

Moving pictures, 222, 226. 

Mudge, Isadore G., 229. 


National assn. of book publishers, 


National assn. of state Is., pro- 
ceedings, 292; joint mtg. with 
League of 1. comms., 321. 

National certification and _ train- 
ing. See Certification. 

National 1. assn. of Russia, 153. 

National research council mtg., 
171, 201. 

Navy, 1. service in, 159, 235. 

Necrology, 165. 

Negroes. See Work with negroes. 

New A. L. A. chapters affiliated, 


151. 
“New books useful to teachers,” 
Ely, 264. 
New guide to reference books, 159. 
Newbery medal, the John, 225 
Nominating com., 181, 197. 
a normal school 1.,”’ Jennings, 


See School ls. 
conditions, 118. 


132. 

Normal school Is. 

North Carolina, 1. 

Northey, Della F., “The high 
school 1,” 129; “County L 
service to the schools,” 232. 

Norval, Josephine E., elected sec- 
ond vice-pres. A. A. L. L., 281. 

“A note on the cataloging situa- 
tion,” Josephson, 218. 

“The novels of 1920 and 1921 
suitable for high school reading 
lists,” Crumley, 263. 

“Novels of the last two years,” 
Tobitt, 243. 

Northey, Della F., 229; “County 
1. service to the schools,” 232. 

Nufies, Garcia, 296. 


Oakley, Sylvia, elected secy.-treas., 
school Is. sect., 264. 

Oberly memorial fund, 215; com. 
on, functions, 181, rpt., 197. 

O’Connell, Frances, presided high 
schools round table, 261. 

Officers elected, A. L. A., 105. 

Oklahoma, 1. conditions, 113. 

Oklahoma 1. comm., 113, 121. 

Olds, Col. Robert E., 169. 

Olson, Nellie, 265; elected secy., 
small Is. round table, 265. 

Oregon, 1. conditions, 134. 

“The organization of catalog de- 
partments,” Rosholt, 221. 

Organizations, affiliated, 280. 


Other countries, com. on co- 
op. with, 181, 190. 
Overton, Florence, 152; chmn., 


com. on l. service, 193. 
Owsley, Alvin M., address, 136. 


Package l|s., 270, 271, 273. 
Paine, Paul, 200. 
Palmer, Grace, “Methods of han- 


dling books reserved for ref- 
erence,” 264. 
Palmer, Mary B., “County Is. for 


the south,” 142. 
Paper unsuitable for 1. books, 173. 
Parham, Nellie E., “As others see 
us,” 139. 
Paris 1. See American 1. in Paris. 
Paris. University, 169. 
Parsons, A. C., “School extension 
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—a superintendent’s point of 
view,” 130; “Service of the 1. 
to teachers and gos, 258. 
Pearson, Mary . “Progress 
north,” 275. 
Peoples, William T., 104. — 
Periodicals, com. on foreign pe- 
riodicals of the war, functions, 
180, rpt., 187; com. on union 
list of, functions, 182, rpt., 204; 
subscriptions to technical, 184. 
Permanent conference on printing, 
19) 


Personnel. See Library personnel. 
Philadelphia international exposi- 
tion, 102. 


Phillips, Mrs. D. G., “Service to 
club women,” 255. : 

Fhees reproduction, 297, 

Pine, Elsie R., “L. instruction in 
grades and high schools as dem- 
onstrated in schools of prac- 
tice,” 263. “ 

“The place of the children’s In. in 
the community,” Mason, 222. 

“Plans of branches in temporary 
quarters,” — 245. 

“Poetry and parody of the year,” 
Freeman, 244. 

Porter, W. T., rpt. of trustees of 
the endowment fund, 211. 

“Possibilities of the course in 
children’s literature,” Edwards, 


Powell, Lucia, “Extension through 
— and work with children,” 
6 


Power, Effie L., 226. 
Prall, Beatrice, elected vice-chmn., 


lending sect., 245. 
Price, Anna 292, 321, 322. 
Printing bill, 199, 249. 


Prison ls. See Institutional Is. 

“Problems,” McCollough, 278. 

“Problems of space distribution in 
— and university 1s.—is 
standardization possible?” Man- 
chester, 229. 

Professional training sect., 246. 

Program com., 181. 

“Progress north,” Pearson, 275. 

“Progress south,” Ideson, 276. 

“Progress west,” Wright, 277. 

Prouty, Louise, on ama 
courses in the Cleveland p. 1.” 
246; elected secy., professional 
training sect., 249. 

Public documents, 185, 251, 280, 
306, 312, 313; com., functions, 
181, rpt., 198; round table, 249. 

“Public documents as aids in L 

extension,” 249. 
ublic librarian’s viewpoint,” 

Wheeler, 259. 

Publications, A. L. A., 159, 162; 
overnment, 198, 249; checklist 
or state, 199, 249; publicity, 
200; for workers with foreign 
born, 209; agric., 214, 216. 

Publicity, 157, 161; com., func- 
tions, 181, rpt., 200; publica- 


tions, . 
supplying books for Is. 
Ibo. 


Publishers, 
in ey 

Putnam, Herbert, chmn., com. on 
international relations, rpt., 188. 

“Putting the county 1. law through 
the legislature,” Wright, 143. 


“The radio and 1. extension 
through broadcasting of docu- 
ment news,” Reeder, 253. 

Ranck, Samuel H., 151, 152, 245, 
267; chmn., joint com. of seven, 
rpt., 189; chmn., com. on 1. rev- 
enues, rpt., 191; chmn., com. on 
ventilation and lighting of L 
bidgs., rpt., 205; elected vice- 
chmn., trustees sect., 268 
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Raney, M. L., 


chmn., com. on 
book buying, rpt., 174. 
Rathbone, Josephine A., 151, 152 


presided session on rural 1. ex- 
tension, 105; chmn., com. on 
schemes of 1. service, rpt., 203. 
Ray, Mary K., 281. 
Readers’ round table, 254. 
“A real county l.,’ Babcock, 286. 
“A reasonable plan of 1. service 
for a state,” Jennings, 284. 
Reciprocal relations with other na- 


tional organizations, com., func- 
tions, 181; rpt., 200. 
Reclassification bill, 202. 
Recruiting, 158; com., functions, 
181, rpt., 200. 
Reece, Ernest J., elected mem. 


A. exec. board, 105. 
Reeder, C. W., “The radio and 
1. extension through broadcast- 
ing of document news,” 253. 


Reese, Rena, “Training in the 
medium sized 1.,” 246; elected 
chmn., professional training 
sect., 249. 

em nee work, 264, 265. 
the se mtgs., A. L. A., 158. 

ba! relation of agric. 1. exten- 


sion to the work of the p. Ll 
comm.,” 216. 
Siegen, A. L. A. 


com., 104, 


Resources of American ls., com., 


functions, 181; rpt., 201 
Revenues. See esd revenue. 
Reynolds, Ella J., 

Rhine, Rabbi A. B., eer he LL and 
the citizen,” 148: “Service of 
the 1. to the clergy,” 258; 
“What use is 1. service any- 
how,” 267. 

Rice, Paul N., 217, 220. 

Richardson, E. C., chmn., com. 


on bibliography, ‘rpt., 170; rep. 
at Bibliographic conference in 
Brussels, 188. 

Rider, Gertrude T., chmn., com. 
-. work with the blind, rpt., 


Robinson, Jule A., 322. 

Roden, Carl 258; chmn., com. 
on the Aftioth anniversary, rpt., 
ort chmn., finance com., rpt., 


Roden, Mrs. Carl B., Booklist rpt., 


eg Ernestine, “General survey 
for the year,” 275. 

Rosholt, Ruth, “The organization 
of catalog departments,” 221. 

Rothrock, Mary U., “L. develop- 


ment in the southeast,” 116; 
Phe ey of fiction in a 
Pp 


Round table mtgs., 214. 

“The rural child—our new re- 
sponsibility,” McAfee, 223. 

Russian 1. institute, 101. 


Salaries, 156, 178, 200, 219; com., 
functions, 181, rpt., 202. 

Sawyer, Ethel R., 246, 

Sawyer, Mrs. H. P., 246 

Schemes of 1. service com., 
rpt., 203. 

Schenk, Frederick W., 280. 

Schneider, Bertha, elected secy., 
catalog sect., 218. 

School In., qualifications of the, 
130, 131; training, 259, 263. 
School Is., 159, 161, 223; elemen- 
tary, 127, round table, 260; high, 
123, 129, book funds, 192, "round 
table, 261; co-op. with p. Is., 
131, 230, 232; junior, 131, book 
funds, 192; normal, 132, round 
table, 263; grade, book funds, 

192; school Is. sect., 259. 


181, 





as 4, 
“school 1. extension,” 
130. 


Scott, A. C., 
package 1. 
opment of 
tion,” 271. 


extension,” Morgan, 


Parsons, 


“The value of a 
service in the devel- 
community organiza- 


Scott, Almere L., “High school 
debating in Wisconsin,” 273. 

Secretary’s rpt., 102, 156. 

Sections and round "tables, 214. 

Sedeyn, Rachel, “L. conditions in 


Belgium,” 135. 
“The — selective , plan andthe 
checklist vote,’ Hartwell, 249. 


“Service of the 1. to teachers and 


pupils,” Parsons, 258. 

“Service of the 1. to the clergy,” 
Rhine, 258. 

“Service to artists and musi- 
cians,” Annan, 256. 

“Service to club women,” Phil- 
lips, 255. 

“Service to the schools through 


the county 1.” 
Hardy, 234; Baldwin, 234. 

Settle, George T., 279; presided 
work with the negroes round 
table, 274. 

Severance, H. O., presided agric. 
ene 214; re-elected chmn., 
1 


2 
Shaw, Charles B., “Certain con- 
temporary essayists,” 242. 
Shearer, Augustus H., chmn, com. 


Babcock, 230; 


on revision of Adams’ Manual 
of historical literature,  rpt., 
202. 
Shellenberger, Grace, 239. 
Shepard, Bessie | H., 246. 


Shields, Zora, ‘*What constitutes 
a well-balanced school 1.?” 262. 

“Should high school Is. encourage 
departmental collections?” 
Crane, 262. 

Skogh, Harriet M., 295. 

Small, A. J., 280, 281. 

Small ls. round table, 264. 


Smith, Elva S., presided children’s 


Ins. sect., 222. 
Smith, Faith E., 254, 260; “The 
the present develop- 


effect of 
ment of school "7 upon chil- 
dren’s rooms in is., 223. 

Smith, Lillian, detest chmn., chil- 
dren’s Ins. sect., 227. 

Smith, Louise, “County 
without a law,” 265. 

Smith, o- | 265. 

Snyder, N Jancy aes 

Sohn, Howard B., 
ice.” 261. 

“Some books on Roman and civil 
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